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FOREWORD 


In spite of the wealth of means of study at our disposal, die sharp 
weapon of scientific method and the intelligent toil of research 
worlceis, far too many problems still lemim unsolved concerning 
the histoiy and culture of ancient peoples 
What in fact do we know of the ednue origms of those builders 
of pyramids, the ancient Egyptians, and what is the true chronol- 
ogy of the oldest landmarks m their history 5 How and whence 
was the Phoenician alphabet bom, mother of all modern wilting 5 
Up to what point arc the poems of Homer the work of a single 
artist and the mirror of true historical figures and events 5 When 
and why did the ancient inhabitants of Malta raise the prodigious 
piles of their many megalithic ‘temples ’ 5 
Great questions, chosen at random fiom among a great number 
- some of them going back many a long year There is no need to 
conceal the fact that modem science has not yet been able to pro- 
vide final answers to these questions, answers that would be 
accepted unanimously by all scholars 
Why is it then that so much mtcicst, both expert and lay, focuses 
with ever-renewed vigour upon the problems of the origms 
and the language of the ancient Etruscans, almost as if they were 
the most fascinating ‘mystery’, the ‘sphinx’ par excellence of all 
ancient history 5 

One of the reasons is the following the Etruscan ‘mystery’ is 
not merely one of science’s curiosities, or die appeal of a woild 
tint is fir from our own, both in time and spirit It is the mystery 
of the budding of a civilization that was the fust to flourish on 
Italian soil, at die very roots of the histoiy of Rome and, hence, of 
western civilization At the vciy time when love for lcscarch on 
the primitive life of peoples appeals to be so profoundly active, we 
see in the Etruscan ‘mystery’ a key to the question of Itahc origms 
and the foundation stone on which to base the difficult recon- 
struction of Italy’s most distant past 
Tins lively and deep-fel t interest of the public for the histoiy and 
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civilization of the Etruscans deserves the scholar’s attention. 
Natuully, neither analytical research nor the slow and painstaking 
reconstructions found in scientific essays can satisfy the widc- 
spiead and impatient desire to know and understand But, at the 
same time, most works of vulgarization, by geneiahzmg and sim- 
plifymg the complex structures built by science, fail to satisfy the 
demands of those - by far the most numerous - who do not care 
to be left at the temple’s door but wish to be led inside to the very 
centre of the problem, to the heated and tioublcd terrain of 
scientific controversy 

It is for them especially that this hook is meant for its author has 
striven to keep close both to matter and method and has even, in 
a few cases, put forward what he hopes may be new contributions 
to the pioblems under discussion It attempts to be neither a work 
or analysis nor a rigid and impartial exposition, differing m tins 
respect fiom such well-known monographs as K O Muller and 
\V Deecke’s Die Etmskcr (1877), P Ducati’s Etruria antica (1927), 
or B Nogara’s Gli Efrmr/u e la loro civdth (1934), it seeks to give 
an up-to-date interpretation of the people and of the clnef prob- 
lems concerning them, an interpretation stnvmg towards serenity 
and sound documentation but none the less personal and vivid A 
number of obscure aspects of the civilization of Etruria and firm 
convictions winch, till now, have only cautiously been put for- 
ward by die author in other works will here he brought mto the 
full light of day and weighed and defended widt tenacity and 
wealth of argument 

Amongst these, first and foremost comes the thesis of the 
autochtony of the Etruscans a nation winch, as a historical entity, 
became formed and defined in Italy, between the banks of the 
Tiber and Arno, even though many ethnic and cultural contribu- 
tions may have reached it from near or far off regions, especially 
during the earliest stages of its development Tins thesis is now set 
upon a scientific footing and its acceptance no longer requires an 
act of faith, diough the whole problem has too often been 
obscured by that anxious search for relationships and provenances 
that contributes little to die study of die dawn of Italian lnstory It 
is a thesis that stands out particularly against the over-simplified 
myth of a migration from the east, bag and baggage , of die first 
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Etruscans a myth boin out of the comparison of ancient literary 
testimonies with archaeological clues made before more recent 
researches and excavations had taken place, but, unfortunately, a 
myth still widely spread - as undisputed and acquired fact - 
beyond the confines of etruscology, even to the pages of school 
books 

The bibhogiaplncal references will be fomid 111 notes gathered 
at the end of each chapter and are limited to the scope of this 
volume They are not systematic in character if we except works 
of a general nature embracmg the whole of our discipline or its 
major sections For die remainder, references try to furnish 
material for discussion and the checking of more controversial 
data, concentratmg especially upon httle known or very recent 
works not included m the etruscological manuals of Ducati or 
Nogaia Tins policy, of proved utility not only to the more 
serious reader and the student, but also to workers m albed fields, 
has been further stressed in dns third edition of the work, a con- 
siderably expanded version of its two predecessors 

MASSIMO PALLOTTINO 


Note to the English Translation 

A certain difficulty was experienced in rendering into English 
many of the place-names ofEtruna We have generally referred to 
Etruscan towns by their Lam name, usually the best known m tins 
country (e g Caere, Vulci, Veu, etc ) , the modern Italian name of 
the site is often added in brackets for reference if necessary At the 
risk of being taxed with inconsistency, we have used modern 
Italian names for those Etruscan centres whose light never 
dwmdled in the past two millennia and whose Italian names are 
therefore more fanubai to the Enghsh reader (eg Perugia, 
Fiesole, Volterra, etc ) Reference to the map on p 107 (where 
both names are given m every case) should settle any difficulty that 
may arise. 


J CREMONA 




PART ONE 


The Etruscans and their place in the history 
of Italy and of the Mediterranean 




CHAPTER ONE 


ITALY AT THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


The Myth of the Northern Invasions 

When dealing with the legends of antiquity on the founda- 
tion of Rome, Theodoie Mommsen, the father of historical 
philology, wrote, ‘Histoiy mustfiist make a clean sweep of 
these fables winch, though purporting to be history, aie 
nothing more than somewhat simple improvisations ’ 1 
Little did he dream that the aimbeisome archaeological and 
linguistic elaborations of modem science were soon to build 
up, m attempting to explam the origin of the Italic peoples, 
a whole scries of lcconstiuctions and hypotheses no less 
fabulous or fantastic than those originating in ancient pious 
traditions or in the fertile imaginations of mythographers, 
even though they were buttressed by the would-be excel- 
lence of method and authonty of undisputed scholars 
Much blame lias been laid upon antiquity for inventing 
such founder-heroes as Romulus and Remus, for creating 
out of sheer fancy such peoples as the Aborigines or the 
Pelasgians What ought we to say then of a modern science 
that created the Villanovans on the mere basis that certain 
prumtive peoples in Italy had in common a certain type of 
cinerary urn, discovered for the first tune at Villanova m 
Aemilia? or of a science that believed for a long time m the 
existence of an original Italic language because of certain 
features Latm had in common with Umbuan and Oscan, 
whereas the unity of Italic peoples was m pornt of fact only 
realized as the result of the cohabitation of Indo-Europeans 
in Italy and of the spiead of Latm ? or, again, of a science 
that literally invented an Indo-Emopean civilization m 
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Italy, wheicas the concept of Indo-Etuopeanmn is a purely 
linguistic one, in no way reflected (as fai as we can say at 
the present moment) hy manifestations or changes of cul- 
ture? All these theories, however sketchy or absurd they 
may appear m the light of the latest advances of Etruscan 
studies, have nevertheless been cunent for many decades 
and exhibited a dogmatism veiging at times on mtoleiance 
They have left so deep a matk on research that even to-day, 
when bringing foi waid new concepts to replace the old, we 
unconsciously tend to use the terms and expiessions which 
theycicated. 

Is the fact that mnetcentli-centuiy science substituted its 
own ‘myths’ foi the myths of antiquiLy a sufficient reason 
for too seveie a judgement on our pait? The youthful 
ardour of lescarch-workeis m a completely new field, 
where the last mists of eighteenth-century baioquc learning 
weie fast melting away, the possession of a new weapon - 
method - believed to be infallible, their faith m piogress 
and their contempt for the intellectual activities of the past, 
all these causes explain, if they do not justify, the compla- 
cent attachment felt for the first results obtamed and a cer- 
tain mtoleiance m then attitude Noi must we forget that, 
from many points of view, everything had still to be sorted, 
to be classified It would be ungiacious to complain of the 
makeshift plank that first enabled us to cioss the liver, 
though now we can, and must, build a fai stronger and 
better bridge 

When a clean sweep had been made of the complicated 
ethnographic legends about primitive Italy mhented fiom 
classical times, historians and archaeologists of the end of 
the last century weie faced with the following problems 
when, and how, did the Iudo-Euiopean peoples come to 
Italy? by what ethnic changes can the successive cultures 
levealed by Italian prehistory be explained? 

As was only natural, the answers to these questions soon 
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led to an attempt to reconcile linguistic and aichaeological 
facts within a single, all-cmbiacmg synthesis It is worth 
recalling that, m linguistics, the concept of Indo-European 
unity, heroically fought for and consolidated dining the 
nineteenth century, implied an onginal close relationship of 
peoples dispersed 111 histoncal tunes, such as the Celtic, 
Germanic, Italic, Gicck, Slav, Aimeman, Iiaman, and 
Indian peoples This m its turn implied an onginal pomt of 
departure and a paiticnlai moment of arrival in the various 
regions they are known to have inhabited m historic 
times The airival of a language could only signify the 
arrival of a people Hence the idea of vast pi elustoi ic migra- 
tions on the lines of the baibauan migrations at the time of 
the decline of the Roman Empiie (with this impoitant 
diffeience, that the Geimamc peoples that spread over 
Euiope and the Meditei ranean world did in fact impose 
then language only m the Butish Isles and in a few mai gmal 
teiritoues of the Empire) Hence again the concept of an 
‘Italic’ invasion ofpiehistoric Italy 
On the other hand, pielustonc archaeology had at the 
same time made sufficient progress to 1 ccogmze the existence 
of successive phases of cultuic. These came to he known as 
the palaeolithic (or chipped stone) age, the neolithic (or 
polished stone) age, the bronze age, and the non age, the 
lattei immediately prcccchn g historical tunes The then cur- 
rent method of chronological classification was of a typo- 
logical and evolutionary natme, accordmg to which the 
internal development of types of objects such as instruments, 
vases, weapons, and metal fibulae ldlccts a rcgulai succes- 
sion of periods common to the whole cultuial aLea under 
consideration A Swedish scholar, Oscar Montehus, after 
studymg prehistoric remains of all kinds and particulady 
material found m tombs, succeeded in classifying the most 
recent phase of Itahan prehistory into a ‘bionze age’ com- 
prising four periods and an ‘iron age’ comprising six ! 2 
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The first appearance of a bronze culture in Italy (occur- 
ring at the end of the neolithic stage when copper weapons 
and instillments weie alieady in use, and hence labelled 
‘aeneohthic’, ‘cuprohthic’, or ‘chalcohthic’) was assigned to 
the beginning of the second millennium b c and took the 
form of the Po valley tenemare - prehistonc settlements 
built on palisades and surrounded by an embankment and 
a ditch to piotect them from flood-wateis A connexion 
was seen between the tenemare and a few lather meagie 
tombs that showed evidence of cremation as a funeral rite 
The fact that the tenemare were ail isolated phenomenon, 
hunted to northern Italy, and 1 elated structurally to the 
pile-dwelling system adopted by the pielnstouc inhabitants 
of the Alpine lakes, the appearance of the cremation ute m 
neolithic tombs across the Alps (in Fiance and Gcnnany), 
the affinities between the tertamata and the bronze cultures 
of Cential Europe, all favouied the hypothesis that the 
bronze cultuic was introduced into Italy fiom over the 
Alps This hypothesis appeared to be an histoncal and cul- 
tural reality of fundamental importance m the develop- 
ment of Italian prehistory, and it seemed obviously to mdi- 
catc to scholars such as Gaetano Chienci, Wolfgang Helbig, 
and Luigi Pigorim, that the Indo-Euiopcans, 1 e the mvad- 
mg ‘Italic’ tubes, arrived m the peninsula as an already 
constituted people 3 

Tins thesis, labelled ‘Pigormian’, after its keenest and 
most famous exponent, acted as a keystone for the inter- 
pretation of the lmguistic and aichaeological facts of pie- 
lustoric Italy, It assumed m effect that the begmnmgs of 
Italy’s cultuial development weie the lesult of a decisive 
ethnical impulse of tiansalpme origin. Whether this change 
was held to be solely due to the terramara wave, 01 whether 
it was thought that othet invasions fiom the Danube basin 
followed it (thus giving rise to the lion civilizations of Italy, 
as otheLS have believed), the civilizing wave always seemed 
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to proceed from north to south Rome itself was said to be 
linked in its earliest days to the northern terremare, and the 
square city, the Roman system of building its streets in 
chessboaid pattern pointing towards the four directions of 
the compass, the very name of Palatine, all seemed to favoiu 
the theory accordmg to which descendants of the inhabi- 
tants of the terremare founded the Eternal City, Thus the 
myth of the terramaricoh was substituted, in the name of 
science, for the myth of Romulus and Remus 14 


Position of Contemporary Criticism 

Voices weie already being raised however m opposition to 
the Pigoiunan theoiy, they belonged toEdoaido Brizio, to 
Giuseppe Sergi the anthiopologist, and to the archaeologist 
Giovanni Patrom, and warned against over-estimating the 
importance of the terramara civilization The discoveries of 
Paolo Oram Sicily and Calabna, those of Giuseppe Angelo 
Colim and Ugo Rellmi 111 cential Italy, have icvcaled din- 
ing the last fifty yeais the existence of a veiy flourishing 
bionze civilization that blossomed out without any break 
m continuity on the oldest actieoluhic sites. This civilization 
was entnely independent of tiansalpine influences the 
funeral nte, for example, was the pmnitive rite of burial. 
If anything, it received the cultuial waves that spread with 
greater and greater frequency from the Mediterranean 
islands and the East, where for centuries already civiliza- 
tions of a supenor type had been thuvmg the Egyptian, the 
Mesopotamian, the Anatolian, the Mmoan-Mycenaean. It 
was particularly as a result of Relluu’s intense leseaich and 
of his conclusions that this bronze civilization (known at 
hist by the still controversial name of ‘ extra ten amnia, and 
now more appropriately lenamed Apcnnimc) was shown 
to have played a preponderant role m the material and 
intellectual development of primitive Italy and was taken 
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as a likely external pointer to the foimation of the Italic 
ethnos Upon it in fact wcie giafted the later iron cul- 
tures which aheady existed by the fust millennium b C and 
are proper to the Italic peoples at the threshold of their 
history. It was observed that the Italic peoples m their most 
ancient and secluded settlements still pieseived burial, 
proper to the Apenmmc cultuie, as their ftmeraiy rite. 
ThcPigoiniian equation Italic pcoples=cremationpeoples, 
was thus seriously invalidated 6 
Owing to the piesence as fai as northern Italy of the 
Apenmmc hionze cultuie and of inhumation rites, the 
terramma cultuie - limited to paits of Aemilia and lowei 
Lombaidy - appealed to be, and m fact was, no more than 
an episode of purely local impoitance, and essentially due 
to the pccuhai geographical conditions of an alluvial region 
covci cd by a network of huge nvcis Doubt was even cast 
on whether the cmeiary unis should be attnbuted to the 
inhabitants of the ten mate foi scholars tend to date the 
latter even catlicr than the beginning of the actual bronze 
age The ongmal foimulation of the problem was thus 
revei sed, and Pigorim’s theory was ovcithi own by the facts 
Once more, theieforc, the need to answer the following 
questions atises When did the Indo-Europeans come to 
Italy 7 How can the cultures of prehistonc Italy be explained 7 
What was the origin of the Italic peoples 7 
As wc proceed along the path of science we cannot help 
noticing the extiemc complexity of phenomena tvhich at 
one tune appealed to be simple and clcai-cut The veiy 
simplicity, relatively speaking, of Pigorim’s explanation is 
a clear indication of its insufficiency Any attempt to 
marshal the facts of such a lemotc and obscure past mto a 
straightforwaLd and coherent pattern, with clear and pre- 
cise statements, leads mcvitably to the dangeis of over- 
simplification, to the pienutruc statement of general con- 
clusions without sufficient knowledge of factual data 
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In attempting to reach not a reconstiuctive synthesis (this 
is not possible for the moment, and perhaps never will be) 
but a guiding principle that would conform as far as poss- 
ible to factual reality, we must begin by separating and 
analysing singly, without bias ot haste, the data piovided 
by linguistics and aicliaeology 6 


Linguistic Outline of Primitive Italy 

The ptesent state of our knowledge piovides us with the 
following Imgiustic o utliiic of pre- and proto-histoi 1 c Italy 7 
At the time of the spreading of the art of wilting, i e 
between the sixth and fifth centuiics B c the noith of Italy 
and the gt catei pat t of the Alpine region seem to have been 
inhabited by peoples whose dialects aie not yet propeily 
classified but are usually leferred to as ‘Ligurian’, for they 
loughly coincide with the aica occupied by the Ligurians 
of histoiy In these dialects Indo-Euiopean elements seem 
to be supetnnposed oil a pre-Indo-European substratum 8 
Along the whole of the valley of the Adige, m north-east 
Italy, there aic tiaces of a ‘Ractic’ language belonging to a 
pie-Iiido-Eiuopean stock and possessing certain affinities 
witliEtiuscan . 9 Ovei the middle and lower Po plain, the 
slow spreadmg of Etruscan was taking place. In Venetia, 
Istria, and Carmola, a dialect was spoken that was certainly 
Indo-Euiopean Venetic, Tyrrhenian (western) central 
Italy constituted the ougmal area of diffusion of Etiuscan, 
an essentially non-Indo-European language with Aegean 
and Asian affinities In Latiuin, theic was Latm, to which 
were probably lelated the primitive dialects of Tyrrhenian 
southern Italy, from Campania to Calabria. Along the 
backbone of the Apennines, stietclnng from Umbria to 
Lucama and spreadmg unevenly towards eithei shore, were 
scattered those linguistically related, pre-emmcntly ‘Italic’ 
peoples that spoke Umbrian and the Sabelkc dialects, fiom 
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which there cleaved, after the conquest of Campania at the 
hands of the Sanuutes, the Oscan language 10 Along the 
Adriatic shore, m the region of Picenum, there are traces of 



Figure x-Tiir languages or ancient Italy 


Areas speaking a non-Indo-European language are left m wlute 
Horizontal hatching indicates western dialects (Latin and Sicel); 
oblique hatching, falling to the left, dialects of the Umbro-Sabelhc 
group, obhquc hatching, falling to the right, Venetic, 
vertical hatching, other Adnatic dialects 
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at least two very little known dialects, piobably with Indo- 
European elements, but of uncertain ongm In Apulia, 
Iapygian (or Messapic) was also of Indo-Euiopean stock and 
possessed ccitam affinities with Illyrian In eastern Sicily, an 
Indo-European dialect was spoken that possessed certain 
snmlanties with Umbro-Sabellic, but also significant affini- 
ties with Latin 11 In the western half of the island, in 
Sardinia and in Coisica, languages wcie spoken which 
(though we have no dncct supporting evidence) may be 
considered as non-Indo-European, they were probably 
related, even though indirectly, to Afncan, Ibenan, and 
Ligurian idioms 12 We should finally mention the lan- 
guages of colonization Doric and Ionic Greek dialects m 
southern Italy and Sicily, Pumc in the Carthaginian settle- 
ments of western Sicily and Sardinia, and finally Etruscan 
itself on the coasts of Campania and Corsica 

Thus, the linguistic picture is one of extreme complexity. 
We are a long way from the over-simple ‘Italic’ unity of 
certain scholais of the past, and we ai e a long way too from 
the conditions leigmng m othei countries, such as contem- 
poraiy Greece, with its lmguistic evenness broken only by 
dialect vanations, quite negligible in most cases and soon 
destined to be smoothed by the literary xotm) of Attic 
culture 

In attempting to bang a little older into this mtiicate 
state of affairs, we must first distinguish those dialects that 
certainly belonged to the Indo-European stock fiom those 
foreign to it or that appear to have been mfluenced by it 
only ni a limited way The lattei (‘Ligurian’, ‘Raetic’, 
Etruscan, and m all probability the island idioms) belong to 
the west, wheieas the Indo-Euiopean dialects occupy the 
eastern areas of continental and pcmnsulai Italy The 
bouudaiy dividmg the two groups follows an imaginary 
line that roughly corresponds to the twelfth meudiau, from 
the Tientme Alps to the mouths of the Tibet, the line is 
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then carried over to Sicily, dividing the island into two 
The linguistic, geographic, and historical importance of 
this fact cannot escape anyone for if wc suppose, as every- 
thing leads us to suppose, that the non-Indo-Euiopean 
linguistic aica is oldei than the Indo-European area, the 
latter’s positron shows very clearly that Indo-Europeamsm 
must have advanced fiom cast to west lather than from 
1101 tli to south 

Witlnn the sphere of the Indo-Euiopean dialects them- 
selves a classification is both possible and useful 13 The 
independence of Latin and of the Osco-Umbnan gi oup has 
been definitely demonstrated All the known Indo- 
Etuopeau idioms of Italy can be thus divided into three 
fundamental gioups 

(r) Latin, probably the dialects of the Tyrrhenian zone of 
southern Italy, and, pci haps, Siccl, 

(2) Umbnan, the Sabclhc dialects, Oscan, 

(3) Vcnetic, pai tly (pcih rps) the Piccne dialects, Iapygian 

The geographic position of these three gioups is signifi- 
cant the fust occupies the extreme western or Tyuhcman 
regions and is 111 contact with the non-Indo-Euiopcan area, 
the second is spiead along the ccntic of the peninsula 
following the ciest of the Apennines, the tluid, oi eastern 
group, holders on the Adriatic The affinities which have 
been found to exist between Vcnetic and Latin could be 
explained by the peculiar position of the fotinet foi 
although it belongs to the Eastern 01 Adnatic gioup, it 
is, like Latin, m dnect contact along its western holder with 
the lion-Indo-Eiuopcan linguistic aica 14 The Adriatic dia- 
lect-areas aic not contiguous, and, as far as we are able to 
tell, do not constitute a single linguistic whole Toponymic 
data, and tradition, lefer us to the coasts of Illyna and to the 
Illyrians, though thcie is as yet no full agreement amongst 
scholars 011 the exact meaning to be attached to the word 
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‘Illyrian’, especially since pLesent-day Albanian dialects, 
believed to be its surviving descendants, do not possess any 
affinities with, ancient Venctic 01 Iapygian It is probable 
that ethnic and linguistic influences from the opposite 
Adriatic shore also everted themselves on Piccnum, where 
we encountei little-known dialects and where there lived a 
people winch the Umbnan text of the Iguvine Tablets 
designates by the name of Iapnzci, cognate with the Iapodi 
of Istria and the Iapygi of Apulia 
The aiea coveted by the three Indo-European linguistic 
groups m Italy makes, in our opinion, the history of their 
original diffusion sufficiently cleai They are spi ead on three 
bauds of territory that divide the Italian peninsula longi- 
tudinally, thus giving the impression of three successive 
waves Since the eastern band is contiguous with the Indo- 
European zones of the Balkan peninsula and the western 
band bordeis on the non-Tudo-Europcan zone, it is self- 
evident that the linguistic waves must have spread from 
east to west and that the oldest must have been the one to 
winch Latin belongs (‘pioto-Latin’ accordmg to Devoto’s 
terminology) Tins m fact concurs with what is known of 
some of the marginal (and theicfore archaic) characteristics 
of Latin when compared with other Indo-European lan- 
guages The Umbio-Sabellic wave that followed afterwards 
must have pushed these peoples back to the extreme margins 
of the peninsula and of Sicily, placing them m close contact 
with the suivrang non-Indo-Euiopean areas and influenc- 
ing their original languages, as is peihaps the case with 
Sicel The oldest Umbro-Sabellic occupation zone was m 
the southern central Apennines and it is fiom tlus area that, 
m proto-historic and historical times only, speakcis of these 
dialects spread northwards towards Romagna, westwaids 
in the direction of Latmm and Campania, and southwards 
to the extiemity of the penmsula Contrary to common 
opinion (established on the strength of the Pigormian theory 
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and still held to-day by sonic scholats) there is no ceitain 
trace of the presence of Unibro-Sabellic peoples 111 noi them 
Italy befoie the Umbiiati invasions of histoncal tunes We 
have theieforc no concrete proof of their havuig immi- 
grated ovei the Alps The hypothesis that makes them cross 
the Adriatic from the Balkan peninsula is far more likely to 
be true That this was possible is proved by the third, 
linguistic wave which our linguistic outline has caught, so to 
speak, in the act of crossing the Adriatic, having already 
established bridgeheads on the Italian shores (Apulia, Venetia 
and, perhaps, Picenum) while its bases ai e still on the Illyrian 
shore opposite. 

The problem of the classification and the diffusion of the 
Indo-European languages of Italy may be further compli- 
cated by the recently examined likelihood of yet other 
Indo-Euiopean linguistic cuucnts finding their way (in pre- 
sumably very ancient times) to the peninsula 15 Tins 
eventuality should be considered m connexion with the 
concept of ‘Proto-Italics’ put forward by Devoto, though 
it is a cultural rather than a linguistic concept At any rate 
it is unportant to bear m mind that the structure of these 
languages and dialectal variations of historical times (Latin, 
Oscau, Umbrian, etc ) cannot without great difficulties be 
referred back to prehistoric times, 1 e to times when the 
Indo-European linguistic prototypes were introduced into 
Italy. It is likely that the historical idioms attested through 
inscriptions are only the culunnation of a long and compli- 
cated process of concentration and specialization on the part 
of linguistic currents only approximately identifiable, of 
which, foi various reasons, some may have developed in 
vigorous fashion, others may have been considerably 
mingled and altered, while yet others may have completely 
disappeared This supposition is strengthened by analogy 
with events occurnng in historical times, when we see the 
Oscan idioms impose themselves over southern Italy only 
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to be submerged, togethei with their neighbours, by their 
sister Latin 

The arnval in Italy of the various Indo-Euiopean linguis- 
tic waves obviously presupposes an earlici non-Indo- 
European phase But since the latter is a good deal older 
than the adoption of wilting, we can only form an idea of 
it from the languages (1 e Etruscan) of the western zone 
(though these arehardlybettei known), and from toponymy, 

1 e the study of place names, which often stubbornly resist 
linguistic change and evolution This type of reseat ch is of 
course extremely difficult, it is impossible to be too cauti- 
ous, and results are always uncertain and subject to revision 
The latest researches however seem to arrive at the recogni- 
tion in the Mediterranean linguistic substrata of the Italian 
region of three sufficiently well-defined types a Libyco- 
Iberian group m the islands, a ‘Ligurian’ group m northern 
Italy, and a third, ‘Tyrrhenian’ or ‘Raeto-Tyrrheman’ in the 
eastern Alps, in the lower Po valley and over the rest of the 
peninsula 10 The lattei type is thought to be mainly related 
to the non-Indo-European languages of the Aegean basin 
and of Asia Minor, whereas the first two groups ought 
probably to be connected with the primitive idioms of 
Europe and western Africa The arrival on the scene of the 
Indo-European languages from the East would then have 
pushed the older languages (Ligurian in the north-west and 
‘Tyrrhenian’ in Tuscany) towards the western edge of the 
Italian peninsula It is also possible however that the east-to- 
west movement of the ‘Tyrrhenian’ linguistic wave might 
be due to causes analogous to those that brought about the 
great speed of the Indo-European languages in Italy . 17 


Btonze and Iron Cultures in Italy 

Such is the broad outlme of the linguistic prehistory of Italy 
sketched on the basis of reliable factual data It gives us no 
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indication however as to when or liow the Indo-Euiopean- 
ization of Italy took place , the piotess, that is, by which the 
peoples of histone Italy wete first fonncd It only provides 
us with a lelativc cluoiiology of events, and not with the 
absolute chronology we need in oidci to localize them in 
history, nor does it explain the actual mechanism of lin- 
guistic transformation whether it was due to laige migra- 
tions, to a slow inilltution, 01 to cultuial or political 
influences . 18 

We should thcrefoie also examine the question of the 
Italian prehistoric cultures, ficcd from the preconceptions 
of the Pigouman reconstruction But let ns fust of all note 
the birth of a new method in ethnological and palethno- 
logical icscarch in opposition to the old evolutionary and 
typological method we refer to the histonco-cultuial 
method flut introduced by F Gi abaci and by Father W 
Schmidt Cultuial facts are no longei studied on the basis 
of an a prion supposition that a general and continuous 
evolution took place from simple to complex founs. The 
new basis assumes that eveiy centic of culture created its 
own peculiar conditions of life, and that the gemus of smgle 
individuals may have achieved in ceitain places conquests 
and inventions that later became gencial, while 111 other 
places veiy ancient or even prmntivc forms of life may have 
survived for a long tune Once this is assumed, it is cer- 
tainly not a given type of object that will furnish any pre- 
cise idea of the age to which it belonged A11 oideicd classi- 
ficatory system such as the one elaborated by Montelius 
must of necessity be invalidated by the possibility that cul- 
tures of a more archaic type may suivive other more pro- 
gressive types Instead of a general and continuous develop- 
ment, a new concept has been evolved, based on present- 
day observations, especially amongst primitive peoples, 
that of centies of development spreading their innovations 
and civilizing influence in surrounding aieas to a gi eater or 
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lessei degice Instead of the idea of transitional cnltuies 
linking one phase to the next, we now have that of cultures 
uniting elements that originated in several different centres, 
01 successive luadiations from the same centres 19 
It is obvious that once the problem is set m this way wc 
can no longci speak of a regular succession stone age, 
bronze age, iron age, except on the broadest lines of tune 
and space Whereas the East (Egypt and Mesopotamia) 
rapidly developed an eady civilization that fiom the begin- 
ning of the third nnllermmin b.c. transformed its ancient 
stone and acneohtluc cultures mto an advanced bronze cul- 
ture that mcluded cities, Lehgious monuments, complex 
political orgamzations, wuting, scientific, and aitistic docu- 
ments, etc , the majority of the inhabitants of Europe were 
to live for a long time yet at the stone age level, with rare 
influxes from the East and only a very limited use of copper 
weapons and instruments In Italy the actual bronze culture 
spread slowly, perhaps only as a result of the effulgence of 
the Aegean civilization winch had as its first and most 
resplendent centre the island of Crete One can only speak 
of a true bronze age in Italy dunng the second half of the 
second millennium b c , and it is possible that acneohtluc 
cultural tiaditions tlnivcd on 111 secluded areas up to the end 
of the bionze age Similarly, m an isolated tcrntoiy such as 
the island of Saidima, the iron age was not even able to 
establish itself, so that the Saidnuans lived at the bionze 
cultuie level till they were conquered by the Romans, 
dunng the third century b c. 

Aeneohthic culture itself varied greatly fiom region to 
region, whereas the ‘Apemumc’ bronze culture possesses a 
relatively uniform character m central and southern Italy 
it appears to have been especially vigorous in the Adnatic 
legions. Its ramifications are found in the direction of 1101 th- 
em Italy, Umbria, Tuscany, and Campania, wheieas on the 
Apulian coast, in Sicily and in the Lipari islands the dnect 
i-2 
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influence of Mycenaean culture can be detected. The latest 
phase of the bionze culture, following its Apcnrumc 
flowering, appears to be represented m southern Italy (and 
m the Lipan islands) by a cultural phase that has received 
die name of ‘Ausoman’. 20 The Po valley displays the 
phenomenon of the teiremaie which, as stated before, ap- 
pears to have been geographically rather circumscribed it 
is probably also late m character and is related on the one 
hand to foims of life belonging to the Alpine lake-village 
system (Polada culture) and on the other with the late 
Apcmumcand ‘Ausoman’ cultures 
But the diffeient legions of Italy present notable variants 
only with the appearance of iron cultuie, characterized by 
the spread of the use of the new metal alongside bronze, in 
the fasluomng of aims and tools and by the use of geo- 
metucal decoiative patterns with a pieference foi the 
straight hue It concsponds to a phase of history that fol- 
lowed the end of the Mycenaean civilization of Greece (the 
so-called geometric period), and represents the beginning 
of the cultutes of the Italian peoples of historical times 21 
In Italy, as also m centraL and western Europe, its establish- 
ment took time in becoming effective, its progressive pene- 
tration amongst the late bronze cultures vaned from place 
to place. 22 The principal regional varieties of the Italian 
iron culture are: (1) the northern cultures of Golasecca 
(Liguria, Piedmont, and Lombardy) and of Este (Venetia), 
(u) the ‘Villanovan’ culture of Etruria and Aenulia, (in) the 
Latian culture, (iv) the ‘eastern’ culture of Umbria, Picenum 
and Sammum and the Apulian culture, (v) the ‘southern’ 
cultuie of Campania and Calabria, (vi) the Siccl cultuie 
The question of funerary rites is of particular interest to 
the study of tbs period Until then m Italy the dead weie 
buucd in little grottoes oi in graves Towards the end of 
the bronze age, corresponding with the last phases of the 
terramara and ‘Ausoman’ cultures, there began to appear 
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Figure 2 -THE CULTURES OF PROTO-HISTORIC ITAIY 
The cross-hatched areas are those wheic cremation rites prevailed, 
areas left in white correspond to lnlmmatory customs 


groups of tombs with tenacotta urns containing the ashes 
of the cremated dead They are not only met in the Po 
valley, but also m the extreme south of Italy (Torre Castel- 
luccia, m Apulia), and then presence proves the coexistence 
of a cremation ‘current’ of continental origin related to the 
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Urn-fields ofEurope and of another no less ancient current 
that reached the shores of Italy from the sea and that has 
left its traces from about the end of the bionze age to the 
beginning of the 11 on age m various coastal ai eas of the 
peninsula (Pianello della Gcnga m the Matches, Tumnan m 
Apulia, Mdazzo in Sicily, together with some traces in 
Latumi and Etruna) In the penod when the iron cultures 
reached their full development, we find an area where the 
two utes of cremation and. inhumation coexisted, crema- 
tion predominating. This area included the northern, the 
‘Villanovan’, and the Latian cultures, that is the whole of 
north-west Italy Another area, including the ‘eastern’, 
‘southern’, and Sicel cultures remained faithful to the 
inhumation nte, here cases of cremation were rare. An 
intermediary strip between the two areas stretched from 
north to south along a line running flora Romagna, acioss 
Umbria, to reach the sea at the southern end of Latium 
The ‘Villanovan’ culture, characterized by the use as 
ossuaries of terracotta vases in the shape of a double cone, 
presented other analogies with the northern cultures , the 
latter seem to have been greatly influenced by the ‘Villano- 
vans’ (especially by then more evolved aspects), and so may 
be consideied in a genet al way as being chronologically 
more recent The Latian culture had strong affinities with 
the ‘Villanovan’, but it was mainly related to the ‘southern’ 
culture whose northernmost bi anch it was, notwithstanding 
their different funeral rites Both the ‘southern’ and the 
Sicel cultures developed when Hellenic influences first made 
their appearance, either at the same time as, or immediately 
preceding the earliest colonizations of southern Italy and 
Sicily Fuially, the ‘eastern culture, the most widespread 
of all, presented a great many similarities to the Apenrumc 
bronze culture that preceded it; it occupied most of its 
territory and in certain aspects leptesented a local develop- 
ment. It was prolonged to the south into the Apulian cul- 
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tuie winch, however, possesses characteristics of its own 
and appears to he lelatcd to cultural manifestations on the 
opposite shore of the Adiiatic ‘Omental’ cultural influences 
may also be found on the Tyuheman shore, especially in 
the area wheie the ‘Villanovan’ culture met that of Latium 
(Tolfa) 23 , the Apulian culture on the other hand, with its 
characteristic painted pottery, tended to expand towards the 
Tyrrhenian coasts of Lucama (e g Palmuro) 

The transformation of the non cultuies into the full 
civilization of historical times was accompanied by a pro- 
cess of internal development which stood out most clearly 
m Etrruia For it was here that a great flowering of civiliza- 
tion occurred, ushered in by favouuble economic and social 
conditions and by the influence of the highly-evolved 
societies of the eastern Mediterranean In southern Italy and 
in Sicily the mature civilization of Greek colomsts super- 
imposed itself on the native one without however destroy- 
ing it, but transforming it little by little Elsewhere and 
especially in northern Italy, in the Apennines and on the 
shores of the Adriatic, non age cultural conditions persisted 
for a long tune, with few innovations, right up to the tunc 
of the Roman conquest during the fouith and tlurd cen- 
turies e C. 

The Problem of Chronology 

Closely related to the review of archaeological data belong- 
ing to Itaban protohistory is the problem of chronology 
Except m the case of the more recent facts, chionology can 
only utilize, owing to the lack of written documents, ele- 
ments provided by the comparison of types of objects and 
patterns belonging to other civilizations to which an 
approximate date at least can be given, l.e. theEgyptian and 
Aegean cmbzations of the eastern Mediterranean. Theie 
are m fact many cases of isolated influences, even at tunes of 
direct importation of objects from the East, and during the 
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Liter phases of the non age cultuie these influences became 
more and mote frequent till they pioduced the cliaiacteris- 
tic ‘orientalizing’ civilization, that spread from southern 
Etiuna, 

According to calculations that are still generally accepted 
(based foi the older period on the chronology of the Aegean 
civilization and for the more lecent one on that of archaic 
Greece), the fiist stages of the bronze age in Italy have been 
assigned to the beginning of the second millennium b c , 
those of the iron age to about the yeai 1000, and the estab- 
lishment of the orientahzmg civilization inEtiuiia to about 
the yeai 700 11 c The latest studies and investigations have 
proved that the floweimg of the Apenmmc and Sicel bronze 
cultures couicided with the later phases of the Mycenaean 
civilization m Greece 24 This probably means that the 
aeneohtluc culture lasted 111 many parts of Italy till the 
second half of the second millennium and that the full 
establishment and final phases of the bionze culture should 
be assigned to the centuries immediately preceding and 
followmg the year xooo B.c The appearance of the iron 
cultures tncenti aland southern Italy may be placed between 
the end of the nmth and the begmnmg of the eighth cen- 
tury, their eastern and northern diffusion probably took 
place dining the eighth and seventh centimes The first 
evidence of cremation as a funeial rite m Italy is also 
attributed to the beginning of the fiist millennium And by 
the seventh and sixth centuries appeared the fust inscrip- 
tions; these bear ceitam witness to the presence of the 
peoples of ancient Italy 111 those centres they occupied m 
historical tunes. 25 

Formation of Hhtoucal Peoples 

We have now examined in the light of the newest dis- 
coveries and catena the linguistic and archaeological data 
of the problem that confronts ns, and we can without more 
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ado establish a certain numbei of points. There is fiist of all 
no possibility of identifying the Italic peoples with northern 
invaders introducing ciemation as a funeial ute. In Italy the 
Indo-Emopeanization movement travelled from east to 
west and its beginnings must have been, without a shadow 
of doubt, older than the diffusion of the new ute But of far 
greater import is the singular and mcontiovertible fact that 
the two linguistic and cultural maps of proto-historic Italy (cf. 
p 2 6 and p. 35) do roughly coincide along the longitudinal lute 
that divides the peninsula into two, font Romagna to Latium, 
leaving to the east an Indo-European linguistic area with 
inhumation as its prevalent funeral rite, and to the west a non- 
Itido-Euiopean linguistic area where it was cremation that pre- 
vailed Tins fact ladically invalidates the equation Italic 
peoples= ciemation peoples. It is haider to explain why the 
new rite should have been adopted mainly m a region 
mhabited by peoples belonging to the oldest linguistic 
stock This may have been due to peculiar social and 
religious conditions or crises, to external influences or 
internal migrations In any case the problem veiy closely 
concerns the question of the origin of the Etruscans, to be 
dealt with m the next chapter. 

If the peoples of Italy may he considered as already estab- 
lished m then historical ccnties at the time of the spreading 
of the iron age cultures (as is proved by inscriptions belong- 
ing to a slightly latei date), it is obvious that the Indo- 
Europeamzation of Italy belongs to a very remote age. Now 
it is worth noting that the areas m which the Italic Indo- 
European languages first established themselves (i e. south- 
eastern Italy) possessed a distinctive cultural unity not only 
duimg the non age, with its ‘eastern’ culture and the in- 
humation rite, hut even m the bronze age, with the Apen- 
nunc culture whose most impoitant centres were 111 the 
heart of the peninsula and on its Aduatic slopes, and the 
succeednig ‘Ausoman’ culture dominant m the south The 
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picture of an Apcimimc bronze cultiue slowly conquering 
Italy and spieadmg its influence towaids die Tyirliemau 
slioies coincides remarkably well with the pictiue we may 
draw of the east-to-west advance of Indo-European speakeis 
Everything leads us to beheve with the latest suppoiteis of 
the anti-Pigo liman reaction, that the Apennimc culture 
miirors, 111 the domain of external historical manifestations, 
the formation of an Italic ethnos. 

But at tins pomt to identify the cultuial phenomena with 
the linguistic phenomena m question (1 e. to believe that the 
manifestations of the Apennimc cultuie mark the appear- 
ance of Indo-Europeans 111 Italy) would mean lepeatmg the 
mistake made by the old theorists, though in a different 
direction It has been proved that m ceitarn sites such as the 
gieat prehistoric centre of Mateia in Lucama the develop- 
ment from acneohthic to bionze cultuie was unmteirupted 
On the other hand Sicily showed a cultural dichotomy 
between its eastern and western halves (the two aieas 
inhabited 111 histoncal times by - probably - non-Indo- 
European Sicans and by Indo-European Sicels) while still 
at the acneohthic stage It is hkely that the diffusion of the 
oldest (‘proto-Latm’) Indo-European wave took place 
befoie the appearance of the bionze culture in Italy it may 
even go back to before the beginning of the second millen- 
nium b c. Towards the end of the bionze age, the region 
occupied by these peoples coincides fairly exactly with that 
of the so-called ‘Ausonian’ culture The Umbro-Sabellic 
wave established itself most piobably within the compass 
of the Apennimc cultuie 

This complex interweaving of linguistic and cultuial 
phenomena and the long duiation of the processes of pene- 
tration and cstabhslmient of the Indo-Euiopean languages 
on Italian terutory aic m a way sufficient to show that the 
obscure phenomenon of the Indo-Euiopeamzation of Italy 
was substantially different fiom the lather over-simplified 
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concept of a migration on the part of one or more peoples, 
so deal to the hearts of scholars of past generations To come 
nearer to the truth, we have to imagine extremely varied, 
slow and complex changes, to whose final phases (the ex- 
pansion of the Umhro-Sabelhans) lnstoiy is a witness A 
reconstruction based on the analogy of such final phases 
may then perhaps be attempted it should take into account 
the effect of various other possible factors such as conquests, 
partial displacements, cultural influences, etc, upon the 
bioad picture piescnted by the attraction exerted by cul- 
turally moie evolved territories upon moie warlike and 
ruder peoples 

In any case the individuality of the various peoples of 
Italy was already evident m the main at the tune of the 
diffusion of the 11 on cultures. The cultures of the Tyrrhenian 
coastal strips (Latian, ‘southern’, Sicel) doubtless belonged 
to the Latm-Sicel peoples 20 The ‘eastern’ culture is proper 
to die Umbro-Sabelhans, and its western lamifications cor- 
respond to the Umbro-Sabelhc linguistic influences in 
Latimn and in Campania, culminating latei m historical 
times with the ethnic migiations of the Volsci, the Aequi 
and the Sammtes towards the Tyrrhenian slides The 
‘Villanovan’ culture coincides broadly with the aiea in- 
habited by the Etruscans in historical times. The Golasecca 
cultuie was inherited by the Ligurians , that ofEste, by the 
Veneti To this period m fact may already be attributed tlie 
first setdenients of spcakeis of Adnatic Indo-European 
dialects on the eastern shoies of Italy , to the very flourishing 
culture of the Marches there coiresponded the Picenes, 
while the Apulian culture togethei with its variants belonged 
to the Iapygi (Daumans, Pcucetians, and Messapians) 
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THE PROBLEM OF ETRUSCAN ORIGINS 


The Present State of the Question 

Tiif problem of the origin of the Etruscans was first 
formulated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a Greek histonau 
of the Augustan age, who devoted six chapters (xxv-xxx) 
of the first book of Ins Eaily History of Rome to a treatment 
of the question With the critical means at his disposal he 
lcfutccl the theories that identified the Etruscans with the 
Pelasguns or with the Lydians and declared himself favotu- 
able to the hypothesis that they were a people ‘who had 
not come from outside, but were indigenous’, and whose 
name was supposed to be Rascnna 
Before him, opinions cuirent as to the ougm of the 
Etruscans did not, so it seems, possess a scientific basis Like 
all views on the origms of peoples and cities of the classical 
world they were on the border-lme between history and 
myth, for the most part seeking their justification in etymo- 
logical and onomastic smularitics thus the origins of Rome 
and of the Latins were taken back to the Trojans by way of 
Aeneas’ wanderings In the case of the Tyrrhenians (i.e the 
Etruscans), there had been talk of an eastern origm - Lydia, 
m Asia Mmor - and of an oversea migration led by Tyr- 
rhenus, the son of King Atys of Lydia, to the Italic terutory 
of the Umbrians (Herodotus, I, 94) , they had also been 
identified with those mysterious nomads the Pelasgians 
(Hellamcus, m Dionysius, 1, 28) , or again there had been the 
theory of a migration of Tyrrhcnus with the Pelasgians, 
who had already colomzed the Aegean islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros (Antideides m Strabo v, 2, 4) The Lydian origm 
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of the Etruscans was accepted without difficulty, and be- 
came a common motif in classical literature Virgil speaks 
indiscriminately of Lydians or Etruscans, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus also stated that some authoiitics suspected 
them of being indigenous to Italy But only Dionysius 
gathered the various opinions together, sifted them, and 
sought to piove that the Etruscans weie autochthonous, bas- 
ing his contention on their extreme antiquity and on their 
cultural and linguistic isolation amongst the vatious peoples 
of whom he had knowledge 

The pioblem has been taken up again in modern tunes 
with paiticular sharpness and polenuc vigour, degenerating 
at tunes into steiile debates on preconceived theses At first 
only classical texts were used as a basis for discussion, later, 
archaeological and linguistic data were also enlisted . 1 The 
first stage of the discussion occupied the whole of the 
eighteenth and the fust half of the nineteenth century and 
was led by N Frcret, B G Niebuhr, and K. O. Muller, 
who supported Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ theory agamst 
the Asiatic ongm tradition transmitted by Herodotus But 
whereas Dionysius had given positive arguments m support 
of his theory, modem scholars particularly stressed the nega- 
tive aspect of lus criticism and, basing themselves on the 
analogy of the name Rasemia (which Dionysius had attri- 
buted to the Etruscans) with that of the Alpine Raetians, 
imagined the Etruscans to have originally descended fiom 
the Alps It is intcrestmg to note that light fiom this 
moment the problem ofEtruscan ongms was considered as 
being one of provenance, and not of ethnic formation as is 
usual when nations belongmg to historical times are being 
studied Tlus polarization of the problem weighed heavily 
(except 111 a few rare cases) upon the whole future develop- 
ment of the discussion 

The success of comparative linguistics in establishing the 
relationship of a group of languages which it called Indo- 
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European; die discussions on whether Etruscan did or did 
not belong to the Indo-Euiopcan group and, more par- 
ticularly, to its Italic sub-gioup, the attempts to relate 
Etruscan with the non-Indo-European languages of the 
Caucasus and of Asia Minor, the discovery on the island of 
Lemnos of an inscription written in a dialect lemaikably 
close to Etruscan, the identification (based chiefly upon 
toponyimc data) of a Mediterranean linguistic substratum 
over winch the Indo-European languages are thought to 
have spread, leaving here and thei e linguistic islands belong- 
ing to older stocks these were the stages of linguistic 
research that added gradually more and more weight now 
to one now to the other thesis that sought to explain the 
origin of the Etruscans. 

The same may be said foi the data piovided by archaeo- 
logical discoveries. At first, these were laigely fortuitous, 
but after the first half of the nineteenth century they were 
the result of excavations conducted with increasing enthusi- 
asm in the territory of Etiuria and m neighbouring areas 
They revealed the existence of an Etruscan civilization, 
ethnically defined by inscriptions in Etruscan, that began to 
appear m the seventh century b.C. and lasted up to the 
beginning of the Roman Empire, Its area mcluded Etruria 
itself (northern Latuun and Tuscany), Campania, and the 
eastern half of the Po valley. The oldest phase of this 
civilization, characterized by a strong influx of onental 
elements and known as a result as the ‘orientalizing’ period, 
merged at first with the ‘Villanovan’ iron culture We have 
already described in Chapter One the manifestations in Italy 
of the iron age and of the pieceding bronze age As for the 
funerary rite ui Etruria, the prehistoric penod (aeneolithic 
and bronze cultures) is exclusively mhumatory, the subse- 
quent ‘Villanovan’ iron culture predominantly crematory, 
and the orientalizing phase that followed in southern and 
coastal Etruria again mhumatory The subsequent stages of 
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the Etiuscan civilization saw the coexistence of both utes, 
but inhumation piedominated in the south and cremation 
m the north It is worth lecalhng that in Rome too both 
rites lived side by side, stiongly linked to fannly tiaditions ■ 
the gi cat prevalence of ci emation at the end of the republic 
and during the first century of the empire was followed in 
the second century a.d by the general adoption of inhuma- 
tion, though no ethnic transformation accompanied this 
change 

On the basis of the data provided by liteiary tradition, 
lmguistic comparison, and the interpretation of archaeo- 
logical discoveries, a great many theones have been put 
forward smee the end of the last century. These may be 
giouped within thiee mam systems the fust takes up and 
develops the traditional thesis of antiquity and ascribes an 
eastern origin to the Etruscans, the second follows the 
teachings of Niebuhr and Muller and beheves the Etruscans 
to have descended from the north, and the third, the most 
recent, attempts to uphold Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ 
theory on Etruscan autochthony by seeking their ongm 
amongst the oldest ethnic substi ata of Italy 

Of tlie three theses - which we shall respectively label 
oriental, northern, and autochthonous - the best known 
and most accepted is undoubtedly the first. It has been 
especially dear to those numerous archaeologists who have 
devoted themselves to the study of the antiquities of proto- 
lnstonc Italy These scholars have been greatly struck by 
the comcidence of traditional data with the orientalizmg 
phase of the Etruscan civilization that appeared on the 
Tyrrhenian shores between the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies ic asa sudden flowering of civilized life m great 
contrast with the apparently backward manifestations of 
the preceding ‘Villanovan’ non culture They weie also 
struck by sinnlantics m rehgions utes, such as the change- 
over from cremation to inhumation Edoardo Bnzio m 
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1SS5 was the fust to formulate this theory on a scientific 
basis he identified the Eti nscan invadei s with the importers 
ltuo Tuscany and Aennlia of the oncntalizing and later of 
the Hellenistic civilization, and lecogmzcd 111 the ‘Villa- 
liovan’ cremation peoples the Umbiians of Herodotus, 1 e 
the Indo-European Italic peoples Amongst the most lmpoi- 
tant followets of Brizio’s thesis were O Montelius, B 
Modcstov, G Koite, G Glurardim, L Maiiani, A della 
Seta, P Ducati, G. Patiom The oriental thesis also appealed 
to many non-specialists . (aicbaeologists and lmguists) 
who were attiacted by the authority of tradition, the simple 
explanation of certain ‘oriental’ chaiactenstics of the 
Eti nscan civilization, the remarkable onomastic suxnlaiities 
between Etiuscan and the languages of Asia Min.01 (fust 
noticed by G, Heibig), and by the still plamer linguistic 
relationship linking Etruscan with the pre-Hcllcmc lan- 
guage of Lemnos Slightly different theories were put foi- 
ward by E Potticr, who believed in the ainval of the 
Etruscans by sea, but by way of the Adriatic instead of the 
Tyirlieman, and by P. Weege, who though also of the 
opnuon that the Etruscans had reached Italy via the Adri- 
atic dated their arrival during the second millennium B c. 
F Schachermeyer and E Bulanda held that the Etiuscan 
invasion from the East did not correspond exactly to the 
orientalizing period but took place m several waves, the 
oldest of which they ascribed to about the year 1000 b c 
The thesis of a Tyrrhcno-Pelasgian migration to Italy dur- 
ing the bronze age (and of a partial letuin by sea towaids 
the Aegean) has been recently taken up by J Bcraid 2 A 
confirmation of these onental connexions might be the 
identification of the Etiuscans or Tyrrhenians with the 
Tts u> mentioned in Egyptian hieroglyphs, 1 e with one of 
the seafaring peoples who attempted an invasion of Egypt 
undei the Pharaohs Amcjnoptah and Ramcses III, between 
the years 1230 and 1170 11 c. 
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Tlie ‘northern’ theoiy, though continuing Niebuhr’s and 
Mullet’s hypothesis, based itself principally upon the 
aichaeological discoveries that brought to light the bronze 
age tetramara culture, linking it to the cremation, cemeteues 
of northern Italy and to other iron cultures with cremation 
rites in central Italy. As we have already seen, they sug- 
gested to the archaeologist W Helbig and to the Italian 
palethnologist L Pigonni the idea of peoples descending 
fiom the noitli and of their subsequent histoncal develop- 
ment in cential Italy. These tubes were thought to have 
included both the Italic and the Etiuscan peoples, for no 
clear ethmc or linguistic distinction had yet been made 
between them This theory was furthet strengthened by the 
fact that authoritative linguists such as W Corssen and E. 
Lattes were convinced supporters of the Italic natiue of the 
Etruscan language Helbig thought there was a direct con- 
tinuity, with no important breaks, from the teruimara cul- 
ture to the Etiuscan civilization of historical times, via the 
‘Villanovan’ and the ‘orientalizing’ phases 

The ‘northern’ theory greatly appealed to many archae- 
ologists and historians, some of whom however (e g F von 
Duhn and G. Koite) later went ovei to the ‘onental’ theory 
But the profound ethmc and linguistic differences between 
the Italic and the Etruscan peoples could no longer be 
ignored This led the historian Gaetano De Sanctis to 
modify Helbig’s thesis he saw in the Etruscans the new 
northerners that had biought over with them the crema- 
tion rite, and 111 the Italic peoples the aeneolithic groups 
that had already settled in the ccntie of the peninsula Luigi 
Pareti on the other hand distinguished an early Indo- 
European wave (the native aeneolithic inhabitants of Italy), 
a late Indo-European wave (the lion age cremation peoples 
other than the ‘Villanovans’, 1 e those possessing the 
‘eastern’ Italic and the Latian cultures, -which Pareti con- 
nects with the culture' if Pidnclfo della, „%liga,), and finally 
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the ethnic nucleus of the Etiuscans (the actual ‘Villanovans’ 
who derived then cultuic fiom that of the taramm a and the 
pile-dwellings of northern Italy). On the linguistic plane, 
an examination of the ‘nuithcm thcoiy should also take 
account of P. Kietschniei’s hypothesis that the Etiuscans 
belonged to an cthmco-hnguistic ‘Raeto-Tynhcmc’ or 
‘Raeto-Pelasgic’ gioup that oiigmally spread from the 
Danubian region of the Balkans towards Gieece and Italy 3 
The third, or 'autochtonous’ theory, foreseen by the 
historian E. Meyer, was elaborated m the field of archaeol- 
ogy by Ugo Antoniclli, duimg the last decades it has been 
especially well received by linguists as eminent as Alfredo 
Trombctn and Giacomo Devoto, who expounded it m 
detail in the first edition of his book G/i match i Italtci (193 1). 
It docs 111 fact lest upon a linguistic concept of the Etruscan 
nation the links that connect Etruscan with the pi e-Indo- 
European languages of the Mediterranean tend to make it 
appear rather as a relic, as ail ethnic island of very ancient 
peoples isolated by the flood of Indo-European speakeis, 
just as the piescnt-day Basques of the Ibenan peninsula 
represent the last-suivivmg remnants of primitive Hispanic 
populations 111 a sea of Romance speakeis. And 111 fact, as 
we have seen 111 our pieceding chapter, the toponymy of 
our area seems to bear evidence to the existence 111 the 
peninsula of a linguistic stratum older than the Italic dialects 
and akin to Etiuscan and to the languages of Asia Minor, a 
stratum conventionally defined as ‘Tynheman’ The 
Etruscans would then have been a western concentration, 
under the pressure of Italic invaders, of elements belonging 
to this prumtive layer They would also naturally have 
received important lacial and linguistic Indo-European 
contributions From the archaeological (1 e cultural) point 
of view, the earliest ethnic layer would have been that of 
the aeneohtluc lnhumatois, these would then have been 
submerged by the Italic or proto-italic cremation peoples, 
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giving use to the Etruscan nation of histoncal times, i.e. the 
consolidation of the onginal elements of the primitive 
stock undei the cultural influx of the East 


The Theory of Oriental Provenance 

Each of the theones outlined above seeks to explain satis- 
factorily the data obtained fiom tiadition, from linguistic 
iesearch,andfiomaichaeological discoveries, so as to recon- 
struct the sequence of events that led to the establishment 
and development of the Etruscan people. They are in fact 
ingenious combinations of the vanous known elements, but 
satisfy only partially the requuements that a full critical 
evaluation of these elements demands. Each one of the three 
systems and then variants leaves something unexplained, 
comes up against well-established facts, without however 
helping in any way the other two reconstructions Had tins 
not been so, the discussion would have ended long ago 
With a woikmg agreement amongst scholars, the debate 
would not have aruvcd at a dead end. 

Let us consider the ‘oriental’ theory first - it rests upon 
the correspondence of tiaditional data (that agree in stating 
that the Etiuscans came fiom the Aegean East, whether 
they be Pelasgians, Lydians, 01 inhabitants of Lemnos) with 
aichaeological data (1 e the presence of an orientalizing 
cultmal phase) Moicovei , there is the close resemblance of 
Etiuscan with Lenmun, as well as the lelationship that is 
thought to exist between Etruscan and languages m Asia 
Minor (Hittite, Lycian, Lydian, etc ) Let us try first of all 
to establish the actual value of each of these elements taken 
separately. 

Concerning the migrations and ethnic relationships winch 
tiadition, in the mouths of Gieek poets and logographeis, 
has passed on to us, modem criticism is either definitely 
sceptical or extiemely cautious We are all well aware of 
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the legendary nature of the tradition concerning the arnval 
of Aeneas in latium, and hence the descent of the Romans 
troni the Tiojans, a legend that fonned such an lrnpoi- 
tant pait of the niythico-lnstoiical mhcntance of late 
republican and nnpcLial Rome. Equally baseless historically 
for the most pait is the whole senes ofti aditions concerning 
the Pelasgians, a people of Thessaly who weie thought to 
have emigrated in post-Homeuc times to vaiious regions 
of the Aegean and even to Italy on the grounds of cei tain 
similantics in the fonn of place-names m Thessaly and m 
the commies that were thought to have been the goal of 
these migrations. Thus all those aieas where the name 
Larissa appeared were called Pelasgic, because of Larissa ni 
Thessaly e g Attica, Argolis, Achaia, Ci etc, Lesbos, Troas, 
Lydia, southern Italy. The same may be said of names 
1 escmblmg that of the Thessalian city of Gyrton, such as 
Goityna m Ciete, Gortyma in Macedonia, Gortys m 
Arcadia, Croton in southern Italy, and Cortona m Etiuria. 
That Hcllamcus’ identification of the Tyrrhenians of Italy, 
1 e the Etruscans, with the Pelasgians was largely a learned 
hypothesis based on toponyimc similarities and due to the 
matiu for looking everywhere in the world around Greece 
for traces of the Pelasgians, is proved by the fact that other 
writers did speak of a Pelasgian occupation of Etruria, but 
earlier than, ol, in any case, distinct from that of the Tyr- 
rhenians, and that gcographeis vaguely refer to a laird of 
the Pelasgians somewhere in Italy close to the land of the 
Etruscans 4 This does not exclude, however, the possibility 
that ancient tradition, lecorded by Herodotus himself (i, 57), 
as to the piesence in Italy (at Cortona?) and in the Aegean 
(Hellespont) of Pelasgians speaking the same tongue, cannot 
be based upon observed affinities between the pte-Hellemc 
ethnic substrata of the two ateas 111 question 5 
Of a moie complex natuie is the problem concerning the 
migrations of the Tynhemans from Asia Minor or from 
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the Aegean isles It is very piobablc that, accoiding to 
Pareti's criticism, Herodotus’ well-known 1 elation of the 
arrival of the Lydians in Italy under the leadership of 
Tyrrhenus should also be lelcgatcd amongst the learned 
fables of Ionic logogiaphers, attracted by the smnlanty of 
the name Tyrrhenian ( Tyrrhem , Tyisenbi ) with that of the 
cities of Tyirha or Tonhcbus m Lydia Tradition knew of 
peoples beating the name of Tyrrhenians in the east as well 
But it is unlikely that ancient waters had notice of otliei 
Tynhcmaiis, besides those of the west (1 e. the Etruscans), 
before the fifth century ic, for otherwise the silence of 
Herodotus and Hcllauicus on the matter would be difficult 
to explain It is possible that the localization of Tyrrhenians 
at Lemnos, in the Aegean and m Asia Mmor (frequent 
among later writers) followed on learned elaborations of 
the Ionian histouans 1 c of the identification of the Tyr- 
rhenians with the Pelasgians (well known as the puimtive 
inhabitants of Lemnos) and with the Lydians. 

The question of the Trhv, mentioned m Egyptian monu- 
ments as a people that came from the sea, does not vitally 
affect the Etiuscan problem, though it has often been 
brought into the field especially in support of the ‘oriental’ 
theory The first difficulty arises m reading the word, which 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions is literally rendered as 
Twrws w (with the variants Tim js w, Twjrs w) . The spelling 
is a syllabic one adopted foi foieign names, where the semi- 
vowels w and j may icpresent vowel sounds (the pro- 
nounciation would thus be Toorooshah, Tooreeshah, or 
Toorshah ) Amongst the vanous assailants of Egypt there 
aic also mentioned the Rk w (or Lookah, Lookoo), the 
Jq^wsw, (or Aqajwahshah), the Drill] w (or Dardnooey), the 
Prst w (or Pooloosaht), the Srin w (or Shardeenah, Shar- 
dahnah), the Sqis.w (or Shahqahlooshah), respectively 
identified with the Lycians, the Achaeans, the Daidanians, 
the Philistines, the Sardinians, the Sicels Some of these 
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identifications (such as the Acliacans and the Philistines) ate 
by notv undisputed, othets, like the Sardinians and the 
Siocls, ate still weak and unccitam I11 equating the Ttlw 
with the Tyuhemans, scholats had 111 mmd the ancestots of 
the Etruscans while still in the Aegean or waudeung over 
the seas 111 scat eh of new lands The thematic identity of 
Tts w with Tyncnoi is possible and even piobable But the 
frequency of analogous foims attested 111 ancient Mediter- 
ranean pioper names deprives the comparison of any 
specific value it may have We aie ihuefoic unable to 
demonstrate foi the moment the identity of the Mcditei- 
lanean people mentioned by the Egyptian monuments of 
the end of the second millennium b C with the Etiuscans, 
called Tyrrhenians by the Gieeks and whose national life 
developed in Italy during the fust millennium Similarly 
we cannot definitely exclude the possibility that the TVs w 
that attacked Egypt wcie a people who came front the 
West . 0 

Let us now consider the archaeological aspect of the ptob- 
1 cm We should point out straightaway that the manifesta- 
tion of the Etiuscan ouentahzmg civilization did not take 
place 111 such a way as to justify the hypothesis of the land- 
ing of a foreign people bringing their own cidtuic with 
them, wheuas ummstakable mamfestations accompanied 
the arrival of Greek colonists in Sicily and southern Italy 
and of Carthaginian colonists in Sicily and Saidima. In the 
moie evolved phases of the ‘Villanovan’ non culture there 
began to appear noticeable changes m the form and decota- 
tion of monuments (e g tombs) and objects (e g vases, 
weapons, etc ). These changes anticipated the splendour of 
the subsequent ouentahzing phase the use of iron became 
general, precious metals (gold and silvei) were more fre- 
quent and at the same tunc there was a greater number of 
objects and patterns of foreign cxtiaction (scaiabs and 
amulets from Egypt, mutations of Greek painted pottery, 
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etc.). But these exotic features were not exclusively and 
specifically the essential elements of the orientalizing 
civilization. The gi cat architectonic tombs, black hicchero 
and impasto pottery vases and weapons in laminated bronze, 
the shape of jewels and especially of fibulae, were well 
within the scope of the indigenous culture, even though 
activated by external feunents and the stimulus of econo- 
mic piospenty Other Mediteuanean cultures of the same 
period ofFei only vague parallels to these manifestations. 
Theie was as aheady stated no lack of objects impoited 
fi.0111 the Syro-Egyptian and Greek worlds, but they weie 
relatively limited 111 number , on the other hand theie was a 
cliaiactenstic type of decoration where Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian, Syriac, and Aegco-Asiatic motifs mingled at times 
m hybud compositions, its original inspiration has been 
sought 111 the cities and ports of mixed culture such as those 
of Phoenicia and Cyprus, but its spread and elaboration 
was largely due to the Gieeks themselves m the cotuse of 
the seventh century b c 7 The mam impression gained when 
considering Etiuscan tombs of the oiientalizmg penod, and 
their sumptuous fittings, is that then structure and the 
essential forms of the culture they represent wei e a develop- 
ment of local tendencies, whilst the spirit and characteristics 
of the decoiative elements were external and acquired, and 
may be attributed to the 01 lental ‘fashion’. If we ignoi e for 
the moment the composite character - nidigenous and 
exotic - of this orientalizing civilization, and examine only 
its exotic elements, it becomes clear that they are no longei 
exclusive to Etiuiia, but appeal ni approximately the same 
forms m many contemporary Mediterianean lands, as m 
Punic Saidmia, southern Italy, the sanctuaries of the Gieek 
woild, Ciete, etc , 111 those places in fact where no Tyr- 
rhenian immigration could possibly be suspected . 8 

During the two centimes that followed the oiientalizmg 
fashion of the seventh to sixth centiuy 0 c , Etiuiia received 
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m large meusuie cultural and artistic influences fi om Greece 
(Ionia at fust and latci Attica) A much moie decisive 
alteration of the old indigenous culture took place under 
this influx it even affected lekgion and everyday customs, 
as is cleaily shown by the Hellenic deities and myths that 
penetiated Etruria No one of couise would dare put foi- 
waul the historical absurdity of a sixth-centuiy Greek 
colonization of Etruria, although we have actual proof of 
the presence of Greek trading colonics m Etiuscan ports 
Though the value of tlus aLgument is only nidnect and 
analogical, it may help to icjcct the hypothesis that would 
make the Etruscan oticntalizmg civilization coincide with 
a presumed auival of the Etiuscans from the East 
As for the fuueial rite, we should beai in mind that 
though it is tiue that cremation tombs weie piedommant 
during the ‘Villanovan’ phase wheieas inhumation tombs 
were more numcious dui mg the succeeding oncntahzmg 
period, the fact is of exticmcly lnmted value We find iron 
age cremation cemeteries spicad along the coast, backed by 
a compact aica of inhumation peoples in the ccntic of Italy. 
These coastal ccmetciits are seldom entirely devoted to 
cremation, for they are often found scattei ed with inhuma- 
tion tombs The latter, consisting mostly of poorly furnished 
graves, arc difficult to date; but when it is possible to 
demonstrate that the funeral deposits aie contemporary (as 
111 the later phase of the ‘Villanovan’ culture and especially 
in southern Etiuria Tarquimi, Caere, Veu), we are im- 
mediately struck by the fact that the frequency of burial 
graves is as gieat as, if not greater than that of incineration 
tombs There is no sudden change from one lite to the 
other It is probable that in lowci Etiuria, already pre- 
dominantly given to inhumation and exposed to the most 
direct cultural influences from cential Italy, inhumation 
triumphed as easily as the seventh century 11 c , m inner 
northern Etruria however (e g Clusium), the advent of the 
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orientalizing civilization was marked by no change in the 
cremation rite, winch continued, uninterruptedly up to the 
days of Imperial Rome. Now Clusium was just as Etruscan 
as Tarqmnn and Caere Should an explanation for this 
phenomenon be sought, it will be found only in the pro- 
gressive rcconquest on the part of nilinmation of the origi- 
nally much gieatei aiea where cremation was practised, and 
not in the advent of a new rite introduced by a new people. 

In spite of objections to the contraiy made by Lattes, 
Pareti, and othei scholars , 9 a close relationship unites 
Etruscan with the dialect spoken at Lemnos bcfoie the 
Athenian conquest of the island at the hand of Miltiades in 
die second half of the sixth century b.c. 

There are precise agreements in flexional endmgs (-z, 
-etz, - zi , -at, -aiO, -ale, -tal, etc in Lcmnian, and -s, -eis, -si, 
-ai, -ai 8 , -ale, -tal m Etniscan inscriptions) , ni loots and m 
words ( iw<j>oO , ziazi, inaiaz and maiaznt , aviz, zim , zeionai 
and zernaiO, mormad, haralio, arai, etc m Lemman, and 
napti or nefts, zia, mar and mam, avils, zivas, zeri, mmnasie, 
hare, are and was mEtruscan inscriptions) , and even m whole 
expressions ( holaiezi <f>okiasn\le and larOiale huh/juesi, aviz 
staliviz and avils . sealf.se ) These agreements are all the 
more remarkable since we are only able to utilize a single 
Lemman document of some importance, the funerary stele 
found at Kanuiua 10 This does not mean however that 
Lemman and Etruscan were the same language, 01 even 
two dialects of the same language Many words and forms 
have no equivalent m the opposite language, and the con- 
cordances so far obseived have not helped to explain 
definitely the lexical and grammatical foims of the Lemman 
inscriptions As foi Lydian and the other hitherto known 
languages of Asia Minor, their lelationship with Etruscan 
within the compass of the pie-Indo-Europcan Mediter- 
ranean linguistic units appeals to be still more remote 
Feather, the onomastic agiecments betweeii Etruscan and 
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the Asian languages cairy no gicat weight (as Miss Fiesel 
correctly pointed out) when we considct that they ate 
based upon liutenal collected from Asian languages of 
gic.it diversity, and that the onomastic agicements linking 
Etruscan with the Italic languages, for example, do not 
prove any common relationship between the two 11 In the 
case of Lydian, these facts dcfnutcly exclude the possibility 
that the Eduscans, accoiduig to the letter of Heiodotus’ 
relation, weie an ethnic gtoup that had split fiom the main 
body of the Lydian nation 

Let ns now examine aiguments in support of the oriental 
hypothesis, not in isolation, but m the light of their recipro- 
cal geographical and chi ouological lelations. Classical 
sources agLce m placing the ongmal home oftheEtLuscans 
within the Aegean 01 on the Asiatic coast, and the linguistic 
analogies with Lcmman and the Asian languages partly 
concur with them But those foicign elements that went to 
make up the oiientalizmg civilization lead us to a south- 
eastern cultural area, 1 c to Syria and Egypt, and not to the 
Aegeo-Asiatic area as would be expected if the Etruscans 
had hi ought these elements ovei fi om their presumed home. 
The principal vehicle for the 01 len tahzuig influx must there- 
fore have been the Phoenician and Greek navigators they 
influenced in much the same way various other regions of 
the Mediterranean basin The counter-proof to these state- 
ments is obtained from an examination of the Asian culture 
of the eighth century bc, i e. of the period when the 
migration is said to have taken place; and this despite the 
small number of pLOtohistouc excavations made on the 
Aegean coast of Asia Minot 

The discoveries made m Lemnos, at Smyrna (Baytakh) 
and at oilier coastal points of Ionia and Asiatic Aeolis, at 
Sardis and in the mteuor of Anatolia (Alishar, Pozarh, etc ) 
have not brought to light any elements common to the 
orientalizing civilization of Etiuna (if we except those of a 
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lather vague and generic nature, such as tumuli, rock tombs, 
etc.) for the period termed ‘Phiygian’ in Asia Minor 
(eleventh, to seventh century) and ‘Tynhenian’, but im- 
properly, at Lemnos (‘Pelasgian’ would be a better term, 
on the basts of the oldest and most authoritative lustoucal 
tradition ) 12 Pottery continues to featme Anatolian geo- 
metric patterns or Mycenaean elements in its pamted 
decorations, and the vases differ in shape from traditional 
and typical Etrusco-Italic ware No derivations, in either 
direction, need be postulated between the black and grey 
ceramic of Anatolia and the characteristic buccheto of 
Etruna The typical Asiatic fibula, extremely common 
everywkcie, consisted of a semicircular rigid bow with 
pearl ornamentations, or was shaped like a magnet It seems 
impossible that it should not have accompanied the migra- 
tions of an Asiatic people, and it is remarkable that it did 
not spread westwards, not even by way of commerce And 
yet only one typical specimen has so far been found m 
ccntial Italy in the Riserva del Trugho, m Latium , 13 1 e 
outside Etruua pioper' The relations between Asia Mmor 
and Etruria appear on the other hand to have become more 
and moie close as we pass on to historical tunes, culminat- 
mg m the preponderant Ionian influences m Italy during 
the sixth century But this has nothing to do with the 
question of Etruscan origms as presented by supporters of 
the ‘oriental’ theory 

The identification of the orientalizing civilization with a 
presumed Etruscan immigration also appears to be invali- 
dated for chronological reasons The beginnings of the 
Etruscan orientalizmg phase cannot be taken further hack 
than the heginmng of the seventh century bc, i e. the 
period duimg which Greek colonists were already firmly 
established on the coasts of Sicily and southern Italy But 
Herodotus’ relation on the Lydian migration should not on 
the other hand be detached arbitrarily from his chrono- 
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logical system that places it during the leign of King Atys 
of Lydia, 1 e (according to traditional mythical chronology) 
shortly aftei the Tiojan war, between the thirteenth and 
twelfth century B c Such an unpoitant event occurring at 
the dawn of history and parallel with Greek colonization 
(and also competing with it) would not have been silently 
passed over by ancient lustouans noi transfigured, as in 
Herodotus, into a mythical event oecumng half a millen- 
nium earlier On the othei hand as authoritative a source as 
the Gieek historian Ephoi us (quoted by Strabo, vi, 2, 2), 
when speaking of the founding in Sicily of Naxos - the 
oldest Chalcidiau colony - during the eighth century, 
stated that before that tune the Greeks would not venture 
on the western seas for feai of the Tyrrhenians He there- 
fore implicitly admits the presence of Tyrrhenians on the 
Italian shoics 14 

After bieakitig the link that was thought to unite the 
orientalizing civilization of Etruria with a possible Etruscan 
lmnugration, there is still the possibility that the latter 
might have occurred at an cailier period (as held by Berard) 
In this case however no archaeological evidence can any 
longer be adduced m suppoit of the theory, since there are 
no traces of eastern influences during the bronze age and 
the beginning of the iron age m Etruria (there is not even so 
far any evidence of relations with the Mycenaean world, so 
very plain 111 the south of the pemnsula') We should 
therefore have to limit ourselves to the data obtained from 
tradition with all their uncertainty and all their weakness 
However, the linguistic evidence still remams the suni- 
1 antics between Etruscan and Lemman are cei tamly remark- 
able when considered in the light of the legends that give 
Lemnos as the ongmal home of the Etruscans This is the 
only argument 111 favour of the oriental theory that carnes 
a certain weight, though the problem is rendered extremely 
intricate by it, and we are left without the possibility of 
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defining eithei. the character or the time of the relations 
between Lemnos and Etruria These may find their place 
within the pre-Indo-Euiopean Aegco-Tyrrheman linguistic 
unit mentioned m the piecedmg chapter Etiuscan, forced 
to the extreme west by the Indo-Eiuopean advance, and 
Lemman, relegated to an island, would then represent con- 
servative and marginal rehes of such a unit, bound by cer- 
tain similarities, m the sense of the Pelasgic ethno-lmgmstic 
‘islands’ presupposed by the passage of Herodotus, 1, 57, as 
outlined above At any late the known Lemman inscrip- 
tions belong to the seventh or sixth century, that is to a 
period when the Etiuscan nation was aheady foimed m 
Italy Moreover to isolate Etiuscan from its geographical 
setting - as the supposition of a recent colonization of the 
Etrurian coast on the pait of Lemmans would lead us to do 
- would mean going against die evidence of the presence of 
an ancient ‘Tynheman’ toponymy m the regions of Italy 
that were later occupied by Indo-Europeaii-speaking 
peoples, and against the undoubted affinities that exist 
between Etruscan and other very ancient Italian dialects 
such as ‘Raetic’. 15 


The Theories of Northern Provenance and of Autochthony 

Let us now pass on to a review of the ‘northern’ theory 
The old comparison of the name of Rasenna with that of 
the Raetians is puerile the inscriptions found in the region 
of Trento and the upper valley of the Adige were written 
at a compaiatively recent date (after the fourth century 
b c.) and if they reveal very ancient ties or more recent 
relationships with Etruscan, they are quite valueless for the 
purpose of ascribing an Alpine origin to the Etruscans as a 
fully constituted people From the archaeological point of 
view, the criticism already made of Pigorim’s and Helbig’s 
theories seriously invalidates the ‘northern’ hypothesis. The 
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Etuiscan charactci of the Po valley was the tesult of a 
histouc.illy well defined conquest that look place between 
the end of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth century, 
as is proved by the natuic of Us cultiuc and its inscriptions, 
here \\ c may agree with Buzio and Uucati, though denymg 
that the ‘Vill.movans’ of the eaiher Bologna phases weie 
Italic Umbiians, whose appearance oil the eastern slopes of 
the Apennmes is mote recent still. 

Linguistic science has now definitely discarded any possi- 
bilities of a relationship between Etruscan and the Itahc 
languages, so that even fiom this pomt of view Helbig’s and 
Pigonni’s theses of a single descent on the pait of Etruscan 
and Itahc peoples has lost all meaning This explains the 
reaction of Dc Sanctis and Pareti who tend to identify the 
Etruscans with the ‘Villanovan’ cicmation peoples, and the 
Itahc peoples with the mhmnatois of the old acneolithic 
stock (or, as we would say now, with the central Italian 
peoples possessing the Apenmmc bronze culture) This 
identification is the only one that satisfies the correspon- 
dence we have already noted between the inhumation and 
cicmation areas on the one hand and the Indo-Euiopcan 
and non-Indo-European linguistic ai eas on the othei 

The value of De Sanctis’ and Pareti’s obseivations is how- 
ever mainly of a general order they should not be taken as 
an identification of particulai peoples There is no proof of 
the existence of a ‘Villanovan’ ethnic unit, still less of its 
descent from the North The simpler and more archaic 
‘Villanovan’ cemeteries of Aemiha and Romagna do not 
attest a chronological priouty in the stnctest sense they 
may equally well be explained as marginal or late mani- 
festations In any case these primitive atypical monuments 
suggest an Adriatic area of diffusion (Lozzo neat Este, 
Euncllo della Genga in the Matches) rather than a northern 
origin 10 On the other hand, the fact that the Latms cre- 
mated their dead whereas the Umbio-Sabelhans practised 
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inhumation cannot be explained by supposing with Pareti 
that the Latin immigration took place later than the 
Umbio-Sabelhan (thus contrasting with the linguistic data) 
The explanation lies lathei in the fact that the Latins duinig 
the piotolnstouc period lived close to the cremation area, 
whereas the peoples of southern Italy and Sicily, thought to 
be more closely related to the Lathis fiom the hnguistic 
point of view, belonged culturally to the mhumatmg 
civilizations. 

A further argument disprovmg the 1101 them theoiy is the 
nature ofEtruscan itself, a Mediterranean language more or 
less closely related to the pre-Hclleiuc languages of the 
Aegean In order to admit that it belonged to a continental 
rather than a southern ethnic group, we would have to 
imagine a migration originating fiom the East and proceed- 
ing across the Balkans, but we would still have to explain 
those elements m the ‘Tynheman’ toponymy of pcninsulai 
Italy seemingly l elated to Etuiscan These leseivations do 
not however exclude the presence 111 Etuiscan of linguistic 
elements belonging to the noith-westcm blanches of the 
pie-Indo-Euiopean subsUatum (such as ‘Ligurian’ or 
‘Raetic’) or even to the Indo-Emopcan stock If anything, 
this points to a widespread mingling 111 the aiea of elements 
of different ongms due to the complex superposition of 
hnguistic stiata 

The autochthonous theoiy is also open tojustified attacks 
The linguistic conception of Tiombetti, Devoto, Ribezzo, 
etc , who saw m the foundations of Etruscan the relic of a 
greater pre-Indo-European linguistic unit, is, methodo- 
logically speakmg, indisputable It rests upon the Meditci- 
lanean affinities of Etruscan and the presence throughout 
most of Italy of a ‘Tyirheuian’ undeilayci as revealed by 
toponymy Vice versa the archaeological reconstruction 
attempted by Antomelli and Devoto conics up against very 
serious objections. It presupposes a clear ethnic opposition 
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of acncohtluc mliumalois to ‘Villanovan’ cremation 
peoples descended, fiom the North, and identifies the 
former with the primitive ‘Tyrrhenian’ stiatmn, the latter 
with the Italic Indo-Euiopcan invaders Once again how- 
ever the almost exact correspondence of the ciemation and 
inhumation areas with those of non-Indo-European and of 
Indo-Etuopean dialects respectively is obviously opposed 
to this ‘autochthonous’ reconstruction. Can it be that 
Etruna, where the cremation peoples (or, accordmg to the 
old Pigonman conception, the Italic peoples descended 
fiom the North) were most typical and most numerous, 
and where the pieccchng cultures (aeneolithic and bionze) 
were of a rather secondary and maigmal character - can it 
he that Etruria was the very comer of Italy where the 
primitive language had preserved its mam features down 
to the fullness of historical tunes 7 Whereas the Italic 
languages should have triumphed in the eastern areas of the 
peninsula where only sporadic and insignificant traces exist 
of the passage of the presumed Italic cremation peoples ! It 
is clear that linguistic autochthony cannot be constrained 
within the absurd limits imposed by archaeological recon- 
structions m which the mark of the old Pigonman prejudice 
is still so very patent At any rate a purely autochthomc origin 
reveals itself <1 priori as an abstract, unlnstoric theory; it also 
clashes with the evidence of cultural developments that 
reveal European and eastern influences and also with the 
presence of deep-seated Indo-European elements m the 
Etruscan language 


Towards a Solution of the Problem 

None of the three fundamental theories concerning the 
origm of die Etruscans may this be invoked towards a 
definite solution of our problem. But in the review of each 
of these theories, there stand out, together with negative 
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elements, several positive specific aspects that fit without 
difficulty all the factual data we possess, and which therefbie 
may be used 111 0111 discussion, they are 

(1) the establishment of a certain hnk between the Etrus- 
cans of histoncal tunes and the inhabitants of pre-Hellenic 
Lemnos, 

(ii) the identification of the cremation peoples of western 
Italy and particularly of the peoples of the ‘ Villanovan’ cul- 
ture with the ethnic stock oftheEtiuscans , 

(in) the definition of Etruscan in its fundamental nucleus 
as a linguistic relic of a vaster pi e-Indo-European ‘Tyr- 
rhenian’ unit that once occupied the peninsula, 111 a zone 
where south-eastern (‘Tyirheman’) and northern (‘Ligur- 
ian’ and ‘Raetic’) substratum areas met and were super- 
imposed 

Having set down these data, we shall now use them as 
starting-points in attempting a satisfactory explanation of 
our problem. But first it is necessary that the problem 
should be correctly formulated In the various theories that 
have been advanced so far, the complexity of a phenomenon 
as great and many-sided as that of the origin of an historical 
nation lias been reduced to schematic, and at times over- 
simplified, formulae The Etruscan people have been con- 
sidered as a unit, a block, right fiom their mscrutable pre- 
history, and to explain then appearance in Italy it was 
necessary to have recourse to the external and over-simple 
concept of provenance m a positive sense, by accepting the 
idea of an actual arrival fiom foreign lands (eastern 01 
northern) and thereby meiely shiftmg the problem m space 
without actually solving it, and in a negative sense, by 
excludmg an actual arrival and identifying the Etruscans 
with the ancient inhabitants of the peninsula, and thereby 
shifting the problem back in tune Even when the idea of a 
mingling of peoples has been put forward (e g that of a 
mingling of Tyrrhenians from Asia with mdigenous 
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Umbrians, or of Mediterranean aeneolithic peoples with 
Italic ciemation peoples) the piedonnnance given to one of 
the formative elements has had the effect of attributing to 
it by anticipation the name and characteristics of the 
Etruscan nation 

Now the methodological basis of our discussion must be 
as follows we must consider the concept ‘Etiuscan’ as well 
defined, limited, and attached to a controllable liistoncal 
reality that of a nation that flourished in Etruria between 
the eighth and fiist centuiy b c , possessing its own lan- 
guage and its own customs Various ethnic, linguistic, 
political, and cultural elements contributed to the forma- 
tion of this historical reality We may discuss the ongm and 
piovenance of each of these elements , but a more appropri- 
ate concept for the comprehensive phenomenon deter- 
nnned by them, would be that of formation. So as to make 
our meaning clearer we would like to point out that no one 
would dream of asking where Italians or Frenchmen came 
from originally, it is the founation of the Italian and French 
nations that we study We may however speak of the 
origin of the Celts, of their Roman conquerors, of the 
Franks that weie later to invade Gaul ethnical elements 
that all went to the formation of the French nation. The 
same may be said concerning its linguistic and cultural ele- 
ments An essential factor in the formation of a nation is the 
geogiaphical the actual territory of a nation is that in 
which its formative process has taken place 

The inadequacy of the theories on Etruscan ongms is due 
to the fact that the problem has been considered as one of 
provenance, whereas there merely existed one of ethnic 
formation There have been discussions on whether they 
came from the east, the north, or oil whether they were 
actually autochthonous, whereas the Etruscans formed a 
complex of eastern, European, and Italian elements which 
must be isolated, weighed, andcompared one with the other. 
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It is liatuially far from easy to attempt a reconstruction of 
the facts and tendencies that determined the birth of 
historical Etnuia, but we are meanwhile able to state with- 
out fear of going wiong that the formative piocess of the 
nation can only have taken place on the territory of Etruna 
proper; and we are able to witness the final stages of tins pro- 
cess thanks to the rich archaeological documentation we 
possess for the period from the eighth to the sixth centuiy. 
This point of view has recently also been adopted by the 
histonan F Altheun, who, though he postulates a fusion of 
eastern immigrants with indigenous peoples, identifies the 
otigms of the Etruscan nation with the formation of a 
political and cultuial /cowy of those peoples inhabiting 
Etruscan teiritoiy 

The linguistic elements point to eastern affinities within 
the compass of the pre-Indo-European ‘Tyrrhenian’ unit 
But the theories of oriental origin and of autochthony end 
by merging if we suppose a Tyirhcman cast-to-west move- 
ment m piehistonc tunes; Etmscan would then have been 
the westernmost outpost of such a movement as well as its 
last surviving remnant 111 the Italian peninsula Naturally 
this explanation would be different if direct historical con- 
tacts were supposed between Etruna and, say, Lemnos; we 
have however no archaeological evidence and insufficient 
historical documents concemmg such contacts 

We have already seen how absutd it was to wish to 
dissociate the ‘Villanovan’ cieniation peoples from 
the Etruscan ethnos Then appearance is in fact marked 
by a remarkable progress m the cultuial development 
of Etruria winch until then had displayed quite pimntive 
mamfestations linked in their essentials to aeneolitluc 
culture and only partly influenced by the Apennmic bronze 
civilization 

With the ‘Villanovan’ cultnie we begin to see the giowth 
of considerable centies of population 111 those sites which 
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weie to become the great historical centres ofEti uria • Veii, 
Caere, Tarquinu, Vulci, Vetoloma, Populoma, etc Fiom 
the begmmng of the ‘Villanovan’ ciikure till the fullness of 
historical times, this civilization develops without any 
break or sudden transformation This cultural horizon 
clcaily repicsents the external aspect of the Etiuscan people 
duuug their formation, tins statement however does not 
imply its leciprocal, 1 e that the appearance of the ‘Villa- 
novan’ culture marks the appearance of the Etruscans 
In the present state of 0111 knowledge, we are faced with 
a very arduous pioblem when trying to explain the origin 
of the ‘Villanovan’ culture of Etiuiia Its characteristics, 
quite revolutionary when compared with the cultural level 
preceding it, would justify the classical hypothesis of an 
immigration of peoples But this docs not mean that it had 
to appear suddenly, it is even probable that its formative 
process may have been quite long and complex Certain 
factois - c.g the very rite of cremation, with ossuaiics 
made of tough pottery, spheroidal or with a tendency to be 
bicomcal - should be considered as imported from regions 
outside our area, perhaps even by way of more or less 
substantial migrations. One may postulate infiltrations 
from the continent by way of the land route, as a reflection 
of the spread of the ‘urn-fields’ of central Europe and con- 
nected with the cremation cemeteries that make their 
appearance in noithern Italy towards the end of the late 
bronze age But liifdtrations may also have taken place 
from the south by coastal or sea routes, if account is taken 
of certain very archaic cemeteries, traces of which have 
recently been discovered in Etruria not far from the Tyr- 
rhenian coast (in the neighbourhood of Ischia di Castro and 
at Sticciano, near Gi osseto 17 ) and of a number of the more 
pimntive cremation tombs of the Villanovan cemeteries 
belonging to the great southern Etruscan cities In both 
cases there aic unusual affinities with the culture of those 
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isolated centies of cremation peoples who, as has already 
been seen, make then fust appeaiance between the end of 
the bronze age and the beginning of the non age in Apulia 
(Torre Castelluccia, Tunmari) and on the coasts of Sicily 
(Milazzo). 

But the tine ‘Villanovan’ civilization, considered as a 
whole, is an onginal phenomenon, wrought locally upon 
Apeniumc bronze-culture foundations, some of whose 
chaiactenstic elements it absorbs (e g the shape of the great 
bicomcal hydrin of dark impnsto with wave patterns on the 
necks 18 ) It is umiecessaiy, theiefore, to postulate a deep 
ethnic transformation at the beginning of the ‘Villanovan’ 
period , but rathei an impulse, a determining ferment which 
would have brought about the crystallization of ‘Tyrrhen- 
ian’ etlnuc elements into an Etruscan nation 111 those 
territories that lie north of the Tiber. Thus the ‘Villanovan’ 
culture of Etruna pioper would already mirror m the main 
the dawning of an Etruscan ethnos, the ‘eastern’ iron culture 
would, indicate the formation of Umbro-Sabellic Italic 
elements, and the southern and Latian cultures that of the 
Latms and kindred peoples 19 

This picture of the formation of theEtruscan nation is not 
complete without the inclusion of the elements that accom- 
panied its fust historical stages The intellectual and artistic 
contacts with the East and with Greece played a preponder- 
ant role they occurred through oversea ti ade, but probably 
also through direct intercom se oi contacts with commercial 
colonies on Etruscan territory 7 The impression received by 
the still fresh, primitive, malleable Etruscan mind fiom the 
mature oversea civilizations was probably such as to 
orientate decisively the spiritual bent of the nation and to 
justify the feeling of strong ethnic affinities with the eastern 
world, a feeling winch perhaps the ancients themselves did 
not eschew Tlus does not mean however that the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Etruria grew entirely from foieign seeds, 
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even lcsi> does it mean that the Etruscan national entity 
should be estranged from the lacial, linguistic, and cultural 
background of ancient Italy 
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T1IE ETRUSCANS AND THE SEA 


The Etruscan ‘Thalassoaacy 

These frequently stenlc and intei mutable discussions on 
the origin of the Etruscans have geneially led etruscologists 
and students of ancient histoiy to lose sight of problems 
much moie attractive and. useful m the study of the ancient 
civilaations of Italy. 

It has been said, for instance, that it was Caithagc that 
taught the Romans navigation and how to be masters of the 
sea just as Greece had been their teacher m the lealms of 
art and poetiy There is a part of truth m both assertions, m 
the sense that on the high and universal level of Hellenistic 
culture the teachings of both Carthage and Greece played 
a decisive role in the giowth of the civilization and might of 
Rome But it would be a very serious mistake to imagine 
that republican Rome, like the Rome of the kings before it, 
was no more than a city of shepherds and seim-barbaious 
peasants, when she lived on the bordeis of, and greatly 
profited by the advauced civilization of Etruria To the 
refined generations of Cicero and Augustus, the Roman of 
one or two centuries before could well have seemed 'ferns 
victor , ‘arte rudis’ But when we dunk that already towards 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth centuiy 
such superb and mature works of art as the Capitoline she- 
wolf or the Ficorom cist weie bemg pioduced m Rome, we 
cannot help realizing the absurdity of a definition that many 
modems have unfoitunately accepted uncritically from the 
hands of ancient authors 

It was Etruria that Hist gave the Italic peoples the uige to 
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ThcEtiiiscaiis t'liil the Sea 

compel and dominate the sea We cannot overlook the 
unanimous testimonies given by histoucal tradition- they 
all speak of a far-teaclnng domination of the sea oil the 
pait of the Tynhenians or Etiuscans. Gicek historians 
icfcired to this domination by the additional name of 
‘thalassocracy’ From 1 datively ancient tunes Greek tradi- 
tion took pleasure in representing the supremacy of the 
Etiuscans both in eastern and m western seas as dreadful and 
unceasing pnacy In the ‘Homeric’ hymn to Dionysus, for 
example, the god is ravished by Tynheman pnates whom 
he later succeeds in metamorphosing mto dolphins Under 
the name of Pelasgians, they weie also held 1 esponsible for 
the stealing of Hera’s statue on the isle of Samos (Athen- 
aeus, xv, 12), for the rape of Bi anion's wives m Attica and 
the conquest and sack of Athens (Plutarch, tie mil virt , 8 ; 
Aetiagr , 21 , Eustathius, Comm Dion, 591 ; Philochorus, 5) 1 
The control and ceaseless threatening of the western seas, 
especially the Tyrrhenian, the Ionian, and the coasts of 
Sicily, were also attributed to the Tynhemans (Palaephatus, 
Epist , xx; Strabo, vx, 2, 2 , etc ) To this list should be added 
references to an Etruscan colonization of Corsica (Diodoius 
Siculus, v, 13), of Sardinia (Strabo, v, 2, 7), of the Baleanc 
Isles and even of the coasts of Spam (Stephen of Byzantium, 
s v Bcmaurides, Ausoiuus, Epist , xxxi, 326), a and the story 
of the conflict between Etruscans and Carthaginians foi the 
possession of an Atlantic island (Diodoius Siculus, V, 19 if) 
Etruscan achievements m naval technique, fust mentioned 
by Dionysius (1, 25), aic confirmed by the mythological 
tradition concerning the Tyrrhenian ongin of the rostri 
(Pliny, Nat Hist , vn, 56, 209) 

As far as may be mferied from external remains, archae- 
ology supports histoucal tradition as to the maritnne power 
of the ancient Etiuscans Even without taking into con- 
sideration the very large, almost incalculable, numbei of 
foreign objects and motifs (Eastern, Sardinian, Punic, 
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Hellenic) that have been found in aichaic Etniscan tombs, 
denoting intense maritime activity that cannot wholly be 
due to Phoenician and Gieck shipping, there is no lack of 
evidence pointing to the spicad of the Etruscan civilization 
along the shoics of Italy, Sardinia, Coisica, Noith Afuca, 
as well as in Gieece, southern France, and Ibena 3 Tins 
consists of bucchno vases, of wi ought bronzes, and even of 
inscriptions in Etniscan (c.g an ivory tablet bearing the 
effigy of a lion found at Catthagc) 4 From the name of the 
Etniscan people and that of an Etruscan port, Adna, aic 
denved the names of the two gicat seas sunounding Italy, 
the Tyitlunun and the Adriatic 
When and how did the Etniscan supremacy on the seas 
become established 7 How should we mteipict the data pro- 
vided by classical and archaeological sources 7 It is obvious 
that such an ample, varied, but in the mam unanimous 
historical documentation as that refuting to Etruscan 
‘thalassocracy’ and piracy cannot have been born from 
nothing and must have largely been due to a widespread 
feeling of adm nation and fcai on the pait of the Gieek 
world, though it too was much devoted to dating sea and 
colonizmg vcntuies A cleat indication of such feelings is 
the coic of legends on Tynhenian puacy, legends unknown 
to epic litcratuic but which aiosc m tune to be introduced 
ui the last stages of the elaboration of Gi eek myths, between 
the sixth and fifth century b c They were obviously 
embioidcied around the coie of fcaiful talcs told of these 
freebooteis of antiquity m the coastal towns of Hellas and 
its colonies The historical basis of tradition becomes more 
evident in those western sea aicas that wcie the scene of the 
adventures of the Tynhenian puates we are told of the 
difficulties the Gietks had to face on the seas aiound Sicily 
and of die contests between Gieeks and Tyrrhenians for the 
possession of the Lipan islands 
This picture of the Tyrrhenians as feaiful and feiocious 
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bands of puvateeis fits m well with the tendency to over- 
snnplify ethmc characteristics, both good and evil, that was 
so deal to classical antiquity, even we modems cannot 
wholly free ouisclves from it. Its ongms must doubtless be 
sought in the sharp commercial and tcmtoiial competition 
between Etruscan navigators and Greek colonists around 
the coasts of Italy Piracy is the most obvious facet of a keen 
maritime wai , and since both the legendaiy and the histon- 
cal souices m our possession are Greek, we can easily under- 
stand the bad name given to the Tyuhemans by ancient 
literatuie And the great conflict between Greeks and 
Etruscans m histoncal times was to be the cause of other 
preconceived judgements on the moial character of the 
Etruscans accusations as to their lasciviousness, sensuality, 
and refined cruelty wcie fat fiom uncommon 
The fact that Homer is silent on the subject of Tyrrhenian 
piracy, whilst the later ‘Homctic’ hymns on the Dionysus 
myth rcfei to it, enables us to place the penod of gieatest 
development of Etiuscan naval supremacy between the 
eighth and sixth centimes b c Archaeological evidence 
confirms this If the passage asenbed to the lustonan 
Ephorus (probably derived from one of the Sicehot 
lnstoiians) and included in Strabo’s Gcoguiphy (vi, 2, 2) is 
trustworthy, we are able to state that m the eighth century, 
when the Greeks were beginning to establish their first 
tiadmg outposts on the eastern shoies of Sicily, the seas 
surrounding the island were already being ploughed by 
Euuscau ships Now the eighth centuiy offers us an 
apparently primitive picture of the cultural development of 
Etruria, for it corresponds to the development of the 
‘Villanovan’ culture But towards the end of this period 
oriental objects were alieady begnumig to appeal, and also 
the first scratched or painted reproductions of ships (see 
plate 3B) 5 It is not actually possible to have a clear idea of 
the capabilities and activities of a people merely from the 
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examination of then tombs, even when the latter show them 
to be atchatc we only need think of the very dating naviga- 
tional exploits of the 'Polynesians, whose culture is of a 
neolithic type and relatively less advanced than that of the 
iron age inhabitants of Italy We cannot exclude theieforc 
that the hist scafariug activities of the Etmscans went back 
as far as the eighth centuiy and that they did tome acioss 
the oldest Greek colonists. 

The Etuinan coastline, ]aggcd and nth in islands, with 
alternate promontoues and flat sti etches of coast, must have 
favoiued an early development of coastal navigation foi 
fishing and barter. It is worth noticmg that facmg Etiuria 
there lay not only Elba with its non deposits and othci 
small islands ncai it, but also the great lands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, the former of the two bemg the seat of ancient 
cultiues and of a well-developed social organization 

In considering the caihest stages of the civilization and 
seafaring activities of the Etruscans, we are faced with the 
pLoblem concerning the relations ofEtraria and Sardinia 8 
The legend concermng the foundation of Populoma by the 
Corsicans (Servms, ad Acn x, 172) is evidence of the pres- 
ence on the coasts of Emma of inhabitants from the islands 
facmg it Strabo (v, 2, 7) explicitly refers to incursions on 
the coasts of Tuscany by Saidmian pirates, and also attri- 
butes a Tyrrhenian origin to the Sardinians Wc have much 
evidence of the commcLcial relations between the Etruscans 
of the mining areas and the Sardinians some objects, 
including a little bronze ship with animal figurines, found 
in eighth- and seventh-century tombs at Vetuloma, seem to 
be incontestably Saidmian Here and there we also find 
elements recalling characteristic types of the civilization of 
the ntmght (those Sardnuan prehistouc monuments built 
without mortar in the shape of a truncated cone) • as, for 
instance, long-necked vases whose occurrence at such an 
early phase seems to be limited to the Vetuloma necropolis. 
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Tlicic is also the question of whether the technique used m 
building the typical pseudo-cupola constiuctions of the 
northern Etrurian coast is connected with that of the 
numhi In Saidima too, there ate tiaces of Etruscan influ- 
ence • these may include the name Aesaronenses belonging to 
one of the peoples inhabiting the eastern coast (cf the 
Etruscan woid aisar, ‘gods’), the presence of bucchero vases, 
certain early Satdmian bronze statuettes of Etruscan type, 
etc Snmlarly, a few rock-hewn tombs in the necropolis of 
S Andrea Pnu or at Foidongianus nnitate architectural 
details found in the Etruscan sepulchres of Cerveten 

It is interesting to note that the Etruscan area most 
closely linked with Sardinia is the northern one. This is due 
to geographical reasons for even m the Middle Ages and 
m modern times sea-traffic between Sardinia and the penin- 
sula followed the coasts of Corsica and the Elban archi- 
pelago in the direction of Pisa But the mineral resources of 
die Populouia and Vctuloma regions must also be taken 
into account, for tins most impoitant factor closely unites 
Etruria and Saidima and the characteristics of the two 
peoples, both equally skilled craftsmen m bronze This 
mineral legion is the only one inEtruiia or, for that matter, 
in the whole of Italy. Though we would not overstress the 
economic factor in history, we should remember that, 
except for the Sardinian mines, the only great iron, copper, 
and argentifcious lead mines m the cential Mediterranean 
were those of Etruria From the moment when they first 
began to be worked (duung the iron age, roughly corres- 
ponding with the beginnings of the Etruscan civilization), 
they must have been a centre of especial attraction to the 
seafaring nations on the shoies of the great sea. 

Amongst the most characteristic cultural phenomena of 
primitive Etiuria is the passage from the simple iron age 
‘Villanovan’ culture to the orientalizing civilization, as we 
have seen, this change has been explamed by believers in 
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the oversea origin of the Etiuscans as a sign of the ethnic 
change lesiiltmg fiom the establishment of oveisca colon- 
ists on the coasts of Italy As far as we aic concerned foi the 
moment however, the nnpoitant aspect of this phenomenon 
is the great display of wealth that accompamed it a rapid 
rise in living standaids and a great mu ease in purchasing 
power are both attested by large quantities of costly articles 
fiom fai-offlands, and of piecious impoitcd raw materials 
such as gold, silver, and ivory The following phase 
(occupying the sixth and the begmmng of the fifth century) 
also displayed tins feature, at least as fai as the presence m 
Etiuria of Greek wares is concerned the cemetenes of the 
coastal towns of Vulci, Taiqumn, and Caeie especially have 
rcstoied them by the thousand, as a result of tins, the 
present-day study of Attic potteiy seems to be based almost 
exclusively on material extracted from Etiuscan sites It is 
also clear that in the commercial exchanges between Etruria 
and the East, Etiuria played on the whole a buyer's role 
the quantities of Etiuscan aiticles found m other lands, 
especially m Greece, 7 cannot be compared with that of 
foreign articles found in Etruria. We are thus faced with a 
new problem what was the natuie of Emma’s pm chasing 
power 7 Or, better, what products were exchanged for 
goods impoited from Giecce and the Oucnt 7 Eveiythmg 
leads us to believe that these products weie crude and 
wrought metals from the Etruscan names , we already know 
that a proportion of these metals was sent to Campania 
(Diodoms Siculus, v, 13), and that metal goods weie 
prominent amongst thcEtruscan products known m Greece 
The above statements appear to be obvious and they are 
in fact admitted by the majority of scholars They aie con- 
firmed by the presence of Greek merchant colonies m the 
Etruscan poits of Caere and of Spina on the Adnatic. An 
important objection could however be raised against this 
over-simplified reconstruction of the facts- namely that 
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those cities that weie lichest and most lapidly transformed 
by eastern ideas were m southern Etruria, not in the mining 
aica at all. The answer to this might be that, at fust, the 
exploitation of the great natutal wealth of the Etruscan soil 
laigcly benefited centres that specialized in brokerage, 
centres of early political and cultural attainments, in dnecl 
contact with the great Mediterranean trade lanes, such 
cities in fact as Caeie or Taiqumu, wheicas it was only 
later that the cities that giew in the neighbourhood of the 
minmg aiea seized the initiative m the commercial held 
Tins explanation may agiee with the late entry of Popu- 
lorna into the alliance of the twelve Etruscan states (Serviu s, 
cut Aen, x, 172), and with the fact thaL 111 the archaic culture y 
of Vetuloma we find a great abundance of bionze objects, 
but no imported Greek products such as painted vases It is 
certain howcvei that throughout the centuries the mining 
aiea icpresented a constant goal for the Greeks, who dialing 
the fifth and fourth centuries scut naval expeditions 111 an 
attempt to conquei Elba, without however bemg able to 
set foot on the coast of Etruiia, The lasting nnpoitance of 
the southern towns as markets foi the exchange of Etruscan 
law materials for manufactured articles fiom abroad is 
shown by the fact that Dionysius of Syracuse’s expedition 
against the Etruscan mining territory began bcfoic Caere, 
with the captinc and sack of the poit of Pyigos (Santa 
Scveia)in3S4B c. 

Not only Gteek and Phoenician, but Etruscan se am en 
too must have participated from the very beginning 111 this 
great commercial exploitation of the western Mediter- 
ranean Hence the development of Etruscan shipping 
culmuiatmg m its dominance of the Tyrrhenian sea The 
Gieek colonization of the southern Italian and Sicilian 
coasts foimed an obstacle to the free expansion ofEtiuscan 
naval and commercial activities, it gave use to those con- 
flicts whose echo has reached us by way of the historians of 
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antiquity Corsica (Herodotus, i, i66), the Lipan islands 
(Stiabo, vt, 2, io), Cumae (Diodorus Siculus, xi, 51), an 
explicit reference to an Etiuscan naval expedition to Sicily 
is found in the clogiwn to a personage of ancient Tarqmnn 
preserved in a Latin fragmentary inscription 8 

The second stage of the Etiuscan ‘thalassociacy’ was m 
fact characterized by this naval conflict with the Greeks, by 
the race for the possession of bases on the Tyrrhenian coast 
(as m Campania and Coisica), and finally by that policy of 
compromise typified by the alliance with Carthage against 
the Greek world, an alliance that was so close and so signifi- 
cant that Aristotle 111 his Politics (in, 9, 128a, 36) states that 
Etruscans and Carthaginians were as citizens of a single 
state. As a consequence the Etruscan naval sphere of action 
gradually became restricted dunng the sixth century, and 
durmg the fifth theie developed the threat of an economic 
ciisis that was gomg to hit central Italy with very serious 
lepercussions The most obvious and characteristic sign of 
this crisis was the sudden interruption of large-scale 
importations of Greek vases m the cities of southern 
Etruria After tins tune, the Etruscan dominion of the seas 
was to be httle more than a glorious memory, and the 
states of Etruria gradually assumed the character of small 
inland powers waiting to be absorbed by the political 
hegemony of Rome. When the latter prepared to fight her 
tremendous naval duel with Carthage, m the third century, 
not a trace remained of the Etruscan navy 7 , and the alhed 
cities ofEtiuna did no more than help provide materials foi 
the construction of the Roman fleet 9 

NOTES 

1 The traditions concerning the adventures of die Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians and the possibility of their being historicaUy founded will 
be found discussed by J Berard ui Revue des Etudes Anciennes, u. 
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1919, pp 224 ft, and in Studies Piesentcd to D M Robinson, 1951, 
pp 135 A' 

2 The demonstration of a proto-Etruscan colonization of Spain 
attempted by A Sdiultcn ( Los Ttisenos en Espana, m Ampin tas, it, 
1940, Taitcssos, 1945) on the basis of toponymy, has however no 
reliable foundation These hypothetical linguistic relationships and 
the analogies found between place-names in Lusitaniau inscriptions 
and in the Tyirheno-Pclasgic world (cf Glotta, xvm, 1930, pp 106, 
Alia, xxxm, 1940, pp 83 ft' , Glotta , xxix, 1941, pp 90 ff ) may, if 
need be, be explained by referring back to older, prehistoric con- 
tacts (cf my review of 0 F A Menglun, Migrations Mediterraneae, 
mDoxa,nj, 1950, pp 266 ff) 

3 For Greece, see G Karo, Etruskisches m Gnechenland, in 
Arcbawlogike Ephemeris, 1937, pp 316 ff, for Spam and Gaul M 
Almagro, Los hallazgos de bmhero etrnsco Ima occidente y su sigm- 
ficacidn, in Bolettn Arijueol dc la Soaedad Arqueol. Tarraconense, 
xi ix, 1949, pp x ff, with bibliography of previous studies, M 
Pallottmo, in Archeologia Ctassica, 1, 1949, pp 80 ff , H Rolland, in 
Revue des Etudes Ancmnes, LI, 1949, pp 90 ff 

4 E Bcnvemste, Notes itmsques, in Studi Etruschi, vn, 1933, pp, 
345 ff 

j R Vighi, La piti antua rapprescntazione di nave etrusco-itahca in 
wt vaso della tiecropoli veiente (in Rendicouti della R Accadeima iki 
Lmcet, vi, vnt, 1932, pp 367 ff ) 

6 Cf A Taramelh, Sardt ed Etruschi, in Studi Etruschi, ni, 1939, 
pp 43 ff , G Lilliu, in Studi Sardt, vm, 1948, pp 19 ff , M Pallottmo, 
La Sardegna nuragica, 1950, pp 37 ff 

7 See note 3 above 

8 Discovered at Tarquima, near the temple of the ‘Queen’s 
altat and published recently with other lustoncally interesting frag- 
ments in M Pallottmo, Uno spiragho d 1 luce sulla stona etrusca gh 
‘Elogia Tarquimensia’.m Studi Etruschi, xxr, 1950—1, pp 1471I' 

9 For the historical problems concerning Etruscan maritime ex- 
pansion and the relations with the Greek colonies and with Carthage, 
cf M Pallottmo, Cli Etruschi, 1940, pp 73 ff 
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THE ETRUSCANS AND ITALY 


The Eti tiscan Expansion tn Italy and its Starting Point 

In Tuscorum litre pcne omnis Italia fncuit: m the words of 
Cato (Servius, ad Acn , xi, 576), nearly the whole of Italy 
had been undei Etruscan domination And Livy (1, 2, v, 33) 
stresses the power, the wealth, the renown which the 
Etiuscans had acquncd on land and sea, fiom the Alps to 
the Stiaits of Messina 1 a clear pioof that the Etiuscans did 
not merely hold the seas hut had also extended then powei 
over the lands of the peninsula We are sufficiently well 
informed to-day as to which lands lay under Etruscan rule, 
and which were only indirectly subjected to its influence 
But Cato’s and Livy’s statements are of real value, especi- 
ally when we considci that befoic the domination of Rome, 
the only power able to effect a paitial ethmco-political and 
a wider cultuial unification of Italy was Etruria In spite of 
the loose political system that seems to have dominated 
much of its histoiy Etruscan expansion, relying no doubt 
upon the effective union of individual eneigies, must have 
been so powerful (at least for the period that stretched from 
the seventh to the sixth century b c ) that it was able to 
aelueve a political, teiritorial, and Imguistic unity, in the 
Etruscan sense, over most of noithern and central and part 
of southern Italy as well as over the islands lying off its 
Tyrrhenian shoies And thete is no doubt that the cultural 
mark left on Italy by the Etruscans went fai beyond the 
geographical and tempoial boundaries of their national 
life, then civilization ladiated over the whole of the penin- 
sula and even over northern lands beyond the barrier of the 
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Alps, 1 whilst it peneuatcd at the same time deep into the 
tiaditions and customs of Rome so as to survive the death of 
Etiuna as a racially and lniguistically distinct nation 

The stretch of land that may be considei ed as the oiiginal 
territory of the Etruscans lies between the Tyrrhenian and 
the nveis Tibei and Amo this is Etnuia piopei 01 Tyt- 
rhcniaii Etruna To it belong the twelve cities which, 
accoidmg to tradition, make up the Etruscan nation, and 
here, fiom a very cady age, Etniscan is wntten and, there- 
fore, spoken When presented with tins lather simplified 
picture of an Etruscan national temtory wheie the stock 
had its roots, it is only natural one should suspect the critical 
validity of the oiigmal Etiuscan chaiacter of this region as 
a whole According to the theoiy that asenbes an oveisea 
oiigin to the Etmscans, for instance, the Tyuheman colon- 
ists would first have settled on the coastal strip, and this 
would have been the staitmg point for the gradual occupa- 
tion of the tcrntoLy This view seems to be borne out by 
the difference in the funeral rites - mainly inhuinatory in 
southern Etruna and crematory m noithcrn Etruria, a sign 
of the predominance of Tyrrhenian immigrants 111 those 
regions nearest their landing points, and of pre-Etruscan 
(1 e Umbrian) populations in the interior This idea of an 
Italic substratum subjugated by a small 11 umber ofEtiuscan 
conqueiors occasionally re-emerges on the margin of dis- 
cussions or 111 the study of certain isolated phenomena as, 
foi example, in the study of the peisonal names of the 
Caere inscriptions These appear to be strongly influenced 
by Italic elements, according to R Mengatelli, who was 111 
chaige of the excavations, this proves the original ‘Italicity’ 
of the population 2 These inscriptions aic comparatively 
recent, howevci , for they belong foi the most pait to the 
period of duect Roman domination over the Etiuscan city, 
when it actually was the Etruscan element that was dis- 
appearing Just as fanciful, the hypothesis of an Italic oiigm 
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of Veu has been thoroughly cbspioved by the discovery m a 
Vcn sanctuary of an abundant crop of archaic Ettuscan 
inscriptions, and by G Q Giglioli’s studies on the subject 3 
We cannot howevci exclude that within geographically 
Etruscan territory (1 e on the light bank of the Tibci) theie 
existed impoitant groups of non-Etruscan speakers the 
Fahscans for instance, who occupied the area within the 
curve formed by the Tiber between Oite and the territory 
of Rome Though they had been pohtically and cultuuUy 
dominated by the Etruscans, they always kept then etlimc 
and linguistic Italic individuality The archaic culture of 
Visentmm (Bisenzio) too is lemaikably close to that of 
Latium, whilst ‘eastern’ cultural elements occur m the old- 
est manifestations of the Tolfa legion The whole of 
Etruria, not merely Caere, abounds in onomastic and top- 
onynuc elements of Italic origin that betray deep and 
ancient penetrations of peoples with Indo-European tongues 
The fact that the growth of the population and the urban 
development in coastal southern Etiuna occuued cailier 
and were more vigoious than m the vast inland areas, leads 
to the conclusion that the formative processes of the 
Etruscan nation did not occur simultaneously over the 
whole of Etruria proper, but only after a long struggle with 
Italic elements, especially in the inland areas of southern 
Etruria, and they must have ended in the ethnic assimilation 
or political conquest of such elements 4 
The lack of authentic historical sources prevents us from 
attemptmg the reconstruction, even along the broadest of 
outlines, of the political and nnlitary position of the various 
Etruscan cities and of their recipiocal relations The most 
vivid aspect of history - names of kings and rulers, revolu- 
tions, wars, alliances, dates, all those things, that is, that 
we know with a fair degree of certainty for archaic and 
classical Gieece - remains steeped in darkness for us. We 
can only just make out an organization based upon city- 
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states more 01 less independent of each othei, but united (at 
least at the tune of the Roman conquest) in a kind of con- 
federation, and perceive then development from monarchi- 
cal to republican institutions, a process that will be tieated 
m moie detail in Chapter vi The only concrete events of 
winch we have notice are those connected with foreign 
policy and recorded m Greek and Roman sources We may 
even go so far as to presume, on the basis of archaeological 
data and ccttain evidence of a literary nature (of Graeco- 
Romau ongin in every case), that the cities of coastal 
Etruria, and especially Caere, Tarquinii, and Vulci, aid go 
though a phase of particular splendour (both on the seas 
and, perhaps, on land) duiing the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies The text of one of the Latin elogia recently recovered 
at Taiquinn, though unfoitunately m a fragmentary state, 
would tend to prove the breadth of Tarquiman interests m 
archaic tunes, for it refeis on the one hand to some unknown 
political action with regard to Caere and on the other to a 
war fought on the teuitory of Arezzo 5 Towards the end 
of the sixth century Clusium probably became dominant 
(as reflected by the legendary traditions concerning King 
Porsenna), and this hegemony coincided probably with the 
beginning of the decadence of the coastal towns. Once 
again archaeological evidence comes to our support, for it 
shows a gradual increase m the importance of central and 
northern centres (Clnusi and Orvieto at first, and later 
Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, Voltena, etc ) as the Etruscan 
civilization dtew on to its final phase (from the fifth to the 
first century b c.). 

Tile Etruscamzation of Italy followed two mam direc- 
tions to the south, along the Tyrrhenian coast, over 
Latium and Campania; to the north across the Apennines 
and ovet the lower Po valley As a result Etruscan ethnic 
and political continuity was established from the Gulf of 
Salerno to the Tridentme Alps. Outside it to the west we 
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have western Lombauly, Piedmont, and Ligmia (all occu- 
pied by peoples of Ligiuian stock) ^ to the east, Venctia, 
the whole of the eastern half of Italy (inhabited by Picen- 
lans, Umbrians, and Sabcllians), and, finally, the southern 
exticmity of the peninsula It is intei esting to note that 
Etruscan expansion seems to have been most vigorous m 
those aieas inhabited during the non age by predominantly 
non-Indo-Euiopean peoples oi by peoples who practised 
the cremation ute, areas wheie ethnic individualities were 
least maikcd and while a new amalgamation was thercfoie 
less difficult to attain undet the compulsion of a stiong 
political foice We may even go so far as to nnagme an 
rtlmico-lingrustic snbstiatum fitted to leceive the Etniscan 
stamp , as fai as the Po valley is concerned, believers m the 
northern origin of the Etmscans also believed that its primi- 
tive inhabitants were Etmscans The lack of wuttcn docu- 
ments relegates all this to the lealms of puie hypothesis 
We should not however exclude the possibility of remote 
links uniting the Ligutians, the Racto-Euguncans and pei- 
haps even the inhabitants of noithcin Piccnum with the 
earliest inhabitants of Tyirheman Etuuia on whose stock 
the nucleus of the Etiuscan nation of histoncal times was 
later to fonn These links would explain on the one hand 
the affinities between the ‘Villanovan’ civilizations of 
Acnulia and Etruria and on the othei the later contiast, in 
Aenuha itself, between ‘Villanovan’ and Etruscan civiliza- 
tions, the latter having been mtioduccd in lustoucal times, 
towai ds the end of the sixth cen tury u c 
The oveiland expansion of the Etruscans torvaids the 
south (1 e Campania) must have taken place at a very caily 
date It should be considered m lclation to the question of 
Etruscan picdonunance over the southern Tyrrhenian and 
of the opposition they met on the part of the Gieek colonics 
As early as the eighth ccntruy colomsts fiom Chalcis had 
occupied outposts on the Campanian coast and founded 
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Cumae, a long way fiom their bases Capua, the centre of 
Etruscan tule m Campania, was built in dncct opposition 
to Cumae, and it seems that ficquent attempts were made 
to eliminate this dangerous Hellenic conipctitoi but with 
no success 7 And 111 this connexion it is intei csting to 
remenibei that the same wave of Italic peoples fiom the 
lulls of Sanuuum who dining the second half of the fifth 
centra y overwhelmed the Etruscan cities of Campania, also 
succeeded m chslodguig the Greeks from the coast of 
Campania by occupying Cumae 
Many pLoblems aie presented by the Etruscan southward 
expansion In the fit si place, whether the Etruscans had evei 
in fact been in. Campania, some doubts had been cast on 
tins point, soon dispelled howevei by the discovery of the 
inscribed tile of Capua and. by J Beloch’s aigumcnts 8 
Secondly there is the question of the route accoidmg to 
some authorities the sea route was used, accordmg to others 
the land route A few suppoiteis of the latter alternative 
believe that the Etruscans followed the valley of the Lin 
Tlus presupposes an Etruscan predominance over Latium, 
which brings us to the pioblem of the Etiuscans in Rome 
The existence of an Etruscan phase 111 the lustoiy of Rome 
is admitted even by those who, like De Sanctis, are little 
disposed to admit the truth of the Etrusco-Roman legends 
on the kuigs of Rome and who lefute the Etruscan origin 
of the Tarqiun dynasty 9 Two iccent discoveries have 
brought tlus question to the fore, confunnng mote or less 
directly the veiacity of tiadition Ancient waters speak of 
two Etiuscan biothcis, Aldus and Caclius Vibcnna, who 
lived duung the last ycais of the Rome of the kings, and of 
a ceitam Mastarna reputed to have been then friend and 
ally and later identified with the king Scrvius Tullius of 
Roman tiadition (Vano, de ling lat , v, 46, Seivius, ad Aen., 
v, 560, Festus 31/44, sv Caclius mans, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, n, 36, 2 ff , Claudius, m C/L, xui, 1668, 
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Tacitus, Ann , iv, 65) In the Ftan^ois tomb at Vulci there is 
a painting of a battle scene one camp is composed of a 
group of fighters amongst whom we find Aide and Cele 
Vipina (the two biothcrs Vibenna) and Macstrna (Mas- 
tarna), the otlici, of warnors amongst whom is a Cneve 
Tarchmues Rumach, who is undoubtedly Gnacus Tarquin- 
ius Romanus, a member therefore of the Taiqnm dynasty. 
These pamtmgs, though piobably belongmg to the end of 
the second or begmnmg of the fhst century B c , are accom- 
panied by Etruscan mscnptions and repiesent the Euuscan 
version of the tradition 10 Again in the couise of the exca- 
vation of a Veu sanctuary, a fragment of a hucchero vase has 
recently come to light, it bears an Etruscan votive inscrip- 
tion, the dedicator bcuig one Avile Vipnennas, an archaic 
Etiuscan foun of Aulus Viveima 01 Aule Vipma (see plate 
29a). The inscription has been dated aiound the second half 
of the sixth century b.c., just at the time of the monarchy in 
Rome and of the Tarquins It is therefoi e a contemporary and 
original document of the historical period refened to by 
the above-mentioned legend It is probable that Aulus and 
Caehus Vibenna were real historical personages, Etruscan 
leaders who participated in a political struggle whose object 
was the domination of Rome, and that one of them made a 
votive offermg at the sanctuary at Veil, so very near Rome. 
That close lclations united Ven and Rome at this time is 
borne out by the tradition concerning works of art 
fashioned by Vulca and other Ven artists for the sauctuary 
dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the Capitol 
(Varro m Pliny, Nat Hist , xxxv, 157, Plutaich, Public , 13) 
Even if the two Auh were not the same peison, we would 
still have proof of the existence during the sixth century of 
a Vibenna family in southern Etunia 11 Two other dis- 
coveries arc perhaps moie unpoitant they consist in the 
fmdmg of two Etiuscan insciiptions on hucchero vases on the 
slopes of the Capitohne hill and on the top of the Palatine 
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(see plate 29A) 12 Tliey confum the presence of Etiuscan 
speakeis m Rome during the sixth ccntuiy and, m contrast 
with atchaic Latm inscriptions (such as that of the famous 
civ pm under the Lapis Nigei, the Duenos vase, etc), place 
the city within the bilingual Etrusco-Itahc zone, to which 
the Fahscan temtory was also known to have belonged. 

The Etruscan domination of Latmrn and Campania at 
first comprised a phase of expansion that may go back as 
far as the seventh centuiy and ended with a fairly intensive 
colonization of Campania, wheie it gave rise to Etruscan 
cities such as Capua, Nola, Accrrac (Acena), Nuceria 
(Nocera), and others as yet unidentified but whose names 
aic known to us through coins (1 e Un or Unna, Velcha, 
Velsu, Irnthi) 13 Whether the Etruscans evei reached or 
even occupied Pompeu, as stated by Strabo (v, 4, 8), has 
been a long-debated question, it has now been resolved by 
the discover}' of fragments of bucchcro vases bearing inscrip- 
tions that aic certainly m Etruscan 14 

Political Domination and Colonization of Campania 
and the Po Valley 

We know that the Campanian dominion was governed 
111 the same way as the cities of the mother country it was 
divided into twelve small allied states, probably under the 
rule of Capua As for Latium, we probably ought not to 
speak of colonization m a demographic sense Etruria, as 
likely as not, merely dominated the political scene with a 
view to controlling the trade routes to the South, and main- 
taining tcintoiial continuity with its Campanian dominion. 
Rome must have been particulai ly important in this respect 
because of its controlling position ovei the Tiber fords 

The second phase of E ti uscan political ac tivity 111 the S outh 
is chiefly matked by the sttuggle against local nationalisms, 
against the arch-enemy of Etruria, the Greeks, and especi- 
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ally against the tlucat icpiesentcd by the expansion of 
beiheose Italic tubes fiom the Apennines, the Unibro- 
Sabclhans, who at that peuod began to spiead over the 
plains of the Tyiiheman shore Wc are now at the end of 
the sixth and the beginning of the fifth centuiy, and the 
threat of the gi eat economic crisis that was to follow alieady 
loomed laige ovei Etiuna’s mantimc and conmiercial 
interests An alliance between the Latins and the Greeks 
fiorn Cumae (Livy', 11, 14, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, vii, 
5 and 6) 1 csulted 111 the collapse of Etruscan hegemony ovei 
Latium Within this scries of events we must no doubt 
place the hbciation of Rome fiom Etiuscan rule and the 
tiaditions concerning the end of the Tat quin monaichy and 
the institution of the lcpublic Events aic complicated by 
the descent ovei the gieatci pait of Latium of Italic nionn- 
tam peoples, the Volsci and the Acqui an event also known 
to ns from the accounts of Roman histouans For a few 
decades the Etruscan dominion of Campania survived the 
tcuitoiial separation fiom the mothei countiy, but it too 
filially succumbed aiound the year 430 B.C , before the 
descending wave of the Italic Sammtes (Diodorus Siculus, 
xn, 31, 1, Livy, iv, 37, x) 

Etiuscan expansion towards the noith occuucd later than 
the southern expansion Its points of departiuc were the 
cities of inner northern Etruria Pci ugia, whence, according 
to a traditional legend, an Etiuscan chief by the name of 
Aucno or Ocno moved to the conquest of the Po valley 
and founded Fclsina (Bologna) and Mantua (Intel pr Vcig , 
Seivius, ad Aen , x, 108) In leality the oldest Etiuscan 
tombs 111 Bologna (distinguished by the cicmation ule, the 
presence ofunpoited Gicek vases and fuuciaiy inscriptions 
m Etruscan), only go back to the very last yeais of the sixth 
or the beginning of the fifth ccntiuy Thus we may not 
attribute the founding of Bologna to the Etuiscatis, foL it 
had been an unpoitaut ccntte before then amval, probably 
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a market for tlic exchange ofpioducts fiomEtiuna and the 
south with goods fiom centLal Eiuopc (e g ambet 15 ) In 
die dnection of the Adriatic, the Etiuscans founded and 
occupied the cities of Cacscna (Cescna), Ravenna, Arimi- 
mun (Rimini), and Spina The latter became an important 
etnpouuni foi tiade with Gieece, as the lecently discovered 
tombs of its rich nectopohs testify Inland, theie were the 
cities of Parma, Placentia (Piacenza), Mutma (Modena), and 
Mclpum, pethaps in the vicinity of Milan , neat the village 
of Marzabotto, m the valley of the uppci Reno (near 
Bologna), an Etruscan centre has been discovered which is 
particularly important for its cliaiactcnstic chess-board pat- 
tern (the ‘gudiron’ system), with straight streets rigor- 
ously laid at light angles to one another m the direction of the 
four cardinal points, thus following the rules foi the plannmg 
of Etruscan cities later handed down to the Romans 
In noithcin Italy, Etruscan expansion was held up by the 
Vcncti to the east and the Ligmians to the west. It lasted 
little moic than a centuty, for towards the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the fouith centuiy Gaulish hordes 
swept down upon Italy, spread over the whole of the Po 
valley as far as Etruua piopci and even succeeded m sacking 
Rome It would be interestmg to study which local Etrus- 
can ethnic gioups survived these Gallic invaders Thelattei’s 
tombs may be distinguished by the fact that they were more 
pooily furnished with objects bclongmg to the backward 
non cultuie of the Gauls known as ‘La Tone’ Town- 


dwellers were very likely mainly Etiuscan and their posi- 
tion with respect to the Gauls was piobably much the same 
as that ofthe Romans of late Imperial tunes with respect to the 
Geimamc peoples It is piobable for instance that Mantua 


picserved its Etruscan tiaditions until conquered by Rome. 

As for the Etruscan inhabitants of the Adige valley, the 
late ‘Etruscoid’ inscriptions that have been found m the 


locality may have belonged to ethnic groups that became 
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scveicd from the main body of the Euuscan world and 
mixed with Alpine peoples The following well-known 
passage m Livy (v, 33) is the 111am basis of this theory 
Alpints qtioqtte cagentihm hand duhie ougo at, maxima Radis 
quos lorn ipsa efjeianint, ne quid cx antique, practcr sonum 
linquae, ucc cum uicorruptum, letmercnt (The Alpine peoples 
too, especially the Raetians, have undoubtedly the same 
ongin (1 e Etruscan) , but the very nature of then surround- 
ings caused them to grow so wild that the only memory 
they preserved of their past was the sound of their language 
and it too not uncoirupted) A more likely explanation may 
be that the above inscriptions belonged to indigenous 
speakers of a pre-Indo-European dialect picsentmg certain 
affinities with Etruscan 10 In any case it is impossible to 
demonstrate that these peoples were lemnants of an earlier 
Euuscan nugiation, as suppoitei s of the theory of northern 
origin believed. 

A final woid on the question of Etiuscan influence m 
Liguria Ancient tradition speaks of an Etiuscan domina- 
tion along the Ligurian coast as far as the Val di Magra and 
of the foundmg by the Etruscans of Luna (Lum) Archae- 
ology on the other hand reveals the Ligurian cultural 
horizon as extending as far south as the northern bank of the 
Arno, and the presence of Etiuscan woiks of art in Luna 
only at a very late period. These regions were probably the 
object of violent struggles between the Etiuscans and the 
fierce Ligurian tribes , Etruscan rule had probably a transi- 
tory character till Rome appealed upon the scene and finally 
established herself 111 the area 17 

The Spread of Etruscan Cultwe and the Giowth of the 
Etrusco-Itahc Civilization 

If the pohtical rule and direct colonization of the Etruscans 
only extended over part of continental Italy, their com- 
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mercial activities and their cultuial influence reached much 
fuithei afield Situated at thcccutieof the peninsula, Etruria 
was in fact the only beacon to ladiate its civilization from 
eady tunes upon generally backwaid peoples. Its only 
avals weie the Greek cities of Sicily and southern Italy, 
though the latter’s influence was scarcely felt at first As foi 
the nifluence of Carthage, its cultural importance was only 
secondary and lumted m lange to western Sicily and to 
Saidinia. When speakmg of a pi e-Roman Etiusco-Itahc 
civilization we aie mvoluntaiily led to place upon equal 
historical and cluonological footmgs the various peoples .of 
ancient Italy Etmscans, Ligurians, Veneti, Latms, Umbro- 
Sabellians, etc , wheieas a careful study of the archaeological 
documents in our possession is sufficient to peisuade us that 
both the prcdommaiit role and absolute chronological 
priority in the formation of the civilization of ancient Italy 
belong to Ettuna During the sixth century, at the time of 
the great expansion and of the gicatcst flowering of the 
Etruscan civilization, the peoples of Aennha, of Venetia, 
and of Liguria weie still living withiu the scope of a back- 
waid iron age, the Picemans and the Umbrians were 
elaborating ways of life in which barbaric orientahzmg ele- 
ments were to predominate for a long tune, elements which 
Etruria had discarded long ago, 01 alternately were more or 
less directly affected by Etruscan influences, Latuun and 
Campania revolved within the oibit of Etruria and Greece; 
the Sainmtes showed, and went on showing for many 
decades, late features of the eastern iron culture. In all these 
penpheral regions, with the only exception of the extreme 
south colonized by the Greeks, there mainly subsisted a 
rathci archaic village culture, its definite transformation 
into an urban culture, into a true and proper civilization, 
was at first due to the political predominance and cultural 
radiance of Etruria, and, latei, to the unification of the 
peninsula achieved by Rome, the bearer of civilized 
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forms of life which themselves owed much to Etiuna 
That close links muted the religion and ritual ofEtruna, 
Umbria, and Latium is cleaily shown by the texts of the 
Iguvme Tablets and by the sacred Latin fotinulas given by 
Cato m his De re rustica They teveal a close analogy with 
what we are able to make out of Etruscan lehgtous litera- 
ture, e g in votive formulas and prayers, the names of 
deities and htiugical expressions 18 It is worth lecalhng 
that many Etruscan deities are identical with Latin and Italic 
gods, even to then names Uni - Juno, Menerva - Mmerva, 
Nedtm - Neptune, Seluan - Silvan, Satre - Saturn, Velyan ~ 
Vulcan, Mans - Mars, Vesuna - Vesona Even if there 
existed common elements going back to an earlier pre- 
historic cultural unity, there is little doubt that these close 
analogies developed as a result of the cultuial and political 
hegemony of Etruria 111 central Italy 
The same may be said for personal names. The Etruscans, 
the Latms and the Umbro-Sabclhans were the only peoples 
of antiquity possessing a dual system the piaenomen, or 
personal name, and the name of the gens, or family. The 
system has no parallel amongst othci Indo-European-speak- 
mg peoples and must have been formed within the Etmsco- 
Italic woild It had already appeared 111 Etruria by the 
seventh century u c , whereas there is ground for believing 
that m Latium at that same penod the use of a single name 
predominated . 19 Together with the social system, the 
Etruscan political system was also adopted in varying 
degrees by the peoples of Latium and of its lunterland. The 
Umbrians adopted the Etruscan magistiature of the mam, 
while the Roman monarchy, even 111 its external symbols 
(the golden crown, the throne, the fasces, the toga palmata, 
etc ) was explicitly stated by Latin writers to have been of 
Etruscan origin. 

The diffusion of writing is one more important aspect of 
Etruscan cultural influence on the Italian peninsula It spread 
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m two directions To the south the same Greek alphabet 
adopted by the Etruscans was also used at an early stage by 
the Fakscatis and the Latins (although naturally including 
valiants determined by the presence of diffeicnt sounds, 
such as o and the voiced consonants, lacking in Ettuscan) 
The form of the alphabet is still the same m the seventh and 
sixth centuries Tiaces of a duect Etruscan influence are 
common e g, the Latin use of the digamma symbol to 
indicate, as in Etiuscan, the unvoiced velai consonant k 
instead of the voiced g The Umbrians and the Oscans on 
the othci hand, directly adopted the Eti uscan alphabet with 
the same inevitable modifications tins occuired at a later 
period, 1 e not earlier than the fifth to fourth centimes b c. 
The other direction ni which the Etruscan alphabet spread 
was to the north the alphabets of the Veneti, the Raetians, 
the Lepontians and of the other Alpine peoples were lmked 
to the so-called noithein Etiuscan alphabet adopted in the 
Po valley duiing the fifth century To-day there is a grow- 
ing tendency to believe that the tunic alphabets of central 
and northern Euiopc were also denved, at least in part, 
from the noi them Eti uscan alphabet 20 

Let us filially consider the realms of art and culture. 
Objects found in the culturally advanced Umbrian cities of 
Vettona (Bettona) and Tuder (Todi) leveal a very marked 
Etiuscan influence in some cases we may even speak of 
articles lmpoitcd from Etiuiia. Etruscan elements belong- 
ing to the orientalizing penod aie also present in Picenum 
The whole civilization of Latiuin and Campania from the 
seventh to the sixth century b c was fiankly Etruscan we 
only need think of the type and form of the temple, and of 
its decoiatious m painted terracotta as seen at Falern, Rome, 
Satncum, Alctrium (Alatn), and Capua. Painted tombs 
similar to those of Etruria have been discovered at Rome, 
Capua, and Paestiun they were adopted by the Sainmte 
invadeis of Campania who also took ovei other E'rusr'n 

E-4 
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customs, c g the gladiatonal combats winch fiom Capua 
later spread to Rome Similarly, material elements of the 
Etruscan civilization spread ovei northern Italy the Vcnctic 
culture of Ateste (Este) seems deeply impregnated with 
Ertuscan elements which at first icached it via ‘ViUanovan’ 
Bologna, and later through direct contacts with the Etrus- 
can Po valley, the same may be said of coastal and inland 
Liguiia 

Thus, despite the pcisistence of backward and archaic 
forms right up to the threshold of the Roman conquest, 
especially m the peripheral aicas, despite the lingering 
regional characteristics of some of its cultures, a certain 
muty was arrived at in Italy well before the unification 
achieved by Rome Tins umty was mainly due to the 
political dominance and cultural prestige of the Etruscans 
These forces wete exerted longitudinally along the whole 
peninsula from the Po to the southern Tyrrhenian At the 
centre, a more cleatly defined Etrusco-Italic cultural block 
grew up aftei the seventh and sixth centuries u c the 
regions ofEtruua pioper, Latiuin and Campania It became 
one of the two great lustoncal poles of ancient Italy, in 
opposition to the Hellemc block of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia The meeting of these two spheres was to foim the 
basis of an Italian civilization under the imperial domina- 
tion of Rome, and the starting-pomt for the development 
of ways of life destined to triumph m WestemEuropc 


NOTES 

i C£ E, Gejithe, Uber den etniskisclien Tauschhandel tiach dew 
Norden, 1874, J. Gy SziMgyi, Zur Frage des clruskischcn Handels tiach 
dem Norden, m Acta Antiqua Htmganae, 1, 1953, 3-4, pp 419 ff 
2. Cere all' epoca della sua annessione a Roma, etc (in Att 1 del II 
Congresso di Studi Romani, 1931, pp 411 ff); L Pared, La tomba 
Regohm-Gatasu, pp 8 ff 
3 I11 Notizie degh Scam, 1930, pp 3 3 5 ff 
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4 The ethnic unification of Etruria considered as the assimilation 
and incorporation of peoples belonging to different linguistic stocks 
is a fundamental concept of F Althcim’s synthesis Der Ursprung dor 
Etiuskcr cf p 72, note I, and p 69 

j Cf note 8 on p 83 This is a different elogimn Horn the one 
quoted theie, and refers to a different personage The mention of a 
‘king of Caere’ ( ( C)aeritum regem) makes it almost certam that the 
peisonage hved in archaic times For the possible hegemony of 
Taiqiiuua durmg the oldest phase of Etruscan Instoiy, see M 
Palloltmo, Tarqutnta ( Monument t Anticlu dell’ Accademia det Ltncet, 
xxxvi, 1937)1 cols 245 ff and 367 ff 

6 The presence of Etruscan inscriptions in Piedmont (cf M 
Buffi, Iscriztom etrusche net temtorio del popolo hgure in Mctnone 
ddl’Accademui Lumgianese, xv, 1934) has raised the question of an 
Etruscan colonization of the valleys of the Tanaro and of the Stuia 
as far as the outskirts of Cunco, On the fiontier between Etruscans 
and Ligurians, cf also N Lambogha, m Studi Etiuschi, X, 1936, pp 
I 37 ft' 

7 We should mention here the great expedition agamst Cumae of 
324 e c mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, vh, 3 ff The 
Etruscan army, reinforced with Umbrian and Dauman contingents, 
was defeated under the city walls 

8 Cainpanicn, 1879 

9 G De Sanctis, Storm da Romani, 1, 1906, pp 371 ff 

10 The most recent discussions on the subject may be found 111 
L Pared, Studi Etruschi, v, 1931, pp 147 If, A Momigliano, L’ opera 
dell’ImperatorL Claudio, 1932, pp 30 ff , M Pallottmo, Studi Etiuschi, 
xin, 1939, pp 456 ff and 111 G/i Etruschi, pp 108 ff, p 270, S 
Mazzarmo, Dalle monarchta alio stato repubbltcano ncerche di stoiia 
romana ariaica, 1945, pp 184 ff, , m the above works the reader will 
find full bibliographical data On the date of the Francois tomb, see 
M Pallottmo, LapetiUuredtrusque, 1952, pp 123 ff 

11 Studi Etruschi, xm, 1939, pp 455 ff 

12 M Pallottmo, La tscrizwne arcaica sn vaso di bucchero niwenuta 
hi piedi del Campidogho (m Bullettmo Archeol Comimale, lxix, 1941, 
Rivnta di eptgrafia etrusca, m Studi Etruschi, xxn, 1952-3, pp 309 ff 
An Etruscan mscnption had already been found at Satncum, 111 
Lutium (Studi Etruschi, xm, 1939, p 427 ft') 

13 O11 the subject of the Etiuscan domination of Campania and 
particularly of Capua, cf J Heuigon, Rccherches sur Tinstone, la 
religion et la civilisation de Capone pri-ramame, 190.2 The city of Un is 
probably to be identified with Nola 
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14 The find was made under the temple of Apollo near the 
Forum at Pompeii (cf A Maiuri, Greet e Etrttschi a Pompei, m 
Mamie della 11 Accademia d’ltalw - Classe scienze morali e storiche, 
rv, 1943, PP 131 ff) Cta the question of die Etruscans m Pompeii, 
cf A Soghano, Pompei riel stw stnhtppo stonco, 1, 1927, A. Boethius, 
G/j Etruschi in Pompei (in Symbola Philologtca O A. Damelsson dicata, 
Uppsala, 1932), G Patrom, 111 Stitdi Etruschi, xv, 1941, pp, iopff 

13. On the question of amber 111 Italy and the doubts now enter- 
tained as to its northern origins, see Studi Etmschi, xvn, 1943, pp 
31 ff, 419 If 

id Cf p 42, note 9 

17 For mote details see the recent and competent studies of L 
Bauti m Studi Etruschi, v, 1931, pp 163 If andLtmi, 1937 

18 Cf K Olzscha, Inta prctation der Agr amer Mumtenbmde, 1939, 
pp 3 ff , M Pallottmo, Sulla lettura e sill contemto della grande 
iscrizione dt Capua, m Studi Etmschi, xx, 1948-9, pp 159 fF 

19 I11 the inscription of the Palestrina Jibtila, only the two single 
names Mamas and Niimasios occur, but die latter may be the name of 
a divinity 

20 Cf D Diringcr, The Alphabet, 1947, p 5ifi; F Altheim, E 
Trautmanu, Vom Ursprung der Ruiten, 1939 (to be consulted with 
caution) ,J G Fevtier, Histoirederecntwe, 194S, pp 513 ff 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA 


The Resurrection of Etruria 

The history of etruscology is closely' linked to the story of 
the resurrection of the dead cities of Etiuna Foi almost two 
centuries now, mvcstigators of all lands, impelled at first 
by greed fo: tteasure 01 local pride and later by thirst for 
knowledge, have lelentlcssly worked at the remams of the 
great Etiuscan cities and their cemeteries Even so the 
immense field of excavations is to-day a long way from 
bemg exhausted, though a very great number of monu- 
ments of prune importance to art, history, and epigraphy 
have seen the light of day these last two hundred years. 
Those familial with the terrain ofEtruscan cities know well 
that only a tmy fraction of the sites likely to yield interesting 
remams has so far been touched by modem excavators the 
majoiity of documents needed for the reconstruction of the 
civilization of ancient Etiuria still he below ground await- 
ing the pickaxe 

The tale of the resurrection of Etiuna is varied, stimulat- 
mg, at tunes dramatic At fust, oblivion and silence lay over 
these ancient cities, whether it was the fresh sap of medieval 
and Renaissance life and art that had extinguished all memory 
of Etiuscan monuments in towns like Volteira, Arezzo, 
CoLtona, Cluusi, and Orvicto (whose hfc has continued un- 
interruptedly since Etruscan days), or that the wild Mediter- 
ranean sciub had covered all traces of the abandoned cities 

Ricoidi tu ic vedove piaggc del mar toscano 
Ore chwa su’l tntbilo msemwato piano 

La torn feudal 
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Con lmtga oinbra di tedio dm colli arstca e joscht 
Vegha dc k mane email in mezzo ai boscln 

II sonno icpokral * 
(carducci, Avanti, Aiimiti 1 ) 

(Do you remember die widowed shoics of the Tuscan 
sea, when the feudal tower bends over the virgin fallow 
plain with long and dreary shadow and watches from 
the dark, burnt hills over the sepulchial sleep of the 
Rascima cities buried deep amidst the woods ?) 

The very name of many a famous city has been lost 
Over the ruins ofTarquinu, near Corneto (now re-chustened 
Tarquima), fabulous stones were told of a city by the name 
of Corythus The site of Veu was the subject of much dis- 
cussion duiing the eighteenth century; m the nineteenth 
that of Vetuloma To-day, important centics whose ceme- 
teries were unearthed neai Marsihana d’Albegna and Massa 
MantUma, and the Etruscan city of Oivieto itself, still 
remain hidden and nameless to us. 

Little by little, from the darkness of the past, some of the 
features of the civilization ofancientEtiuria begin to emerge 
At first it was the peasant and the passer-by, marvelling at 
the weapons andjewels the earth had unexpectedly brought 
fordi, or wondering at the stiange paintings and unde- 
cipherable mscnptions on the walls of mysterious and 
mtricate underground chambers It was finds such as these 
that mspired the humanist Lucius Vitelhus to smg of the 
palace of Corythus buried close to the walls of Corneto in 
a delicate poem to Philelphus, and that prompted Michel- 
angelo to draw the head of Aita, king of the Etruscan under- 
world. Then, at the height of the cmquecento, at the golden 
age of Renaissance sculpture, came the unearthmg of superb 
Etiuscan bronzes, the pride of the Florence Archaeological 
Museum the Chimaera and the Minerva of Arezzo, the 
Trasmiene ‘orator’ (see plates i6a and 17) Fmally, when 
interest m ancient Etruria had wakened and reached a 
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climax through the work of Dempstei, Buonarroti, Gon, 
and Passcn, there followed in ever-quickemng succession 
the discoveries of Etiuscan tombs at Siena, Coineto, Vol- 
teira, Cortona, till the day when, paiallel with the creation 
of an Etruscan Academy at Cortona, began the first 
systematic search for Etiuscan remains 
The second phase in the resurrection of the dead, cities of 
Etruiia began with the nmeteenth century On the initiative 
of private individuals and of institutes, the gieat Etrurian 
cemeteries, paiticulatly those lying near the sea, were 
intensively explored Wc camiot yet speak of strictly scienti- 
fic activity, nevertheless the greatei part of the material we 
possess came to light during tins period of enthusiasm 
Excavations that had begun in the eighteenth century around 
the centres of northern Etruria were now mainly concen- 
trated upon the cities of coastal Etruria, especially Caere, 
Tarqumn, and Vulci For years and years the immense 
necropolis that surrounded the lattei city became (chiefly 
through the enterprise of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canmo) an mexhaustible quarry of Greek and Etruscan 
vases that now enrich the museums of the principal cities 
of Europe The interest of local authorities and landowners 
was joined by that of the newly founded Institute of 
Archaeological Correspondence and, within the borders of 
the Papal States, that of the Camerlmgate on whose account 
excavations wcie undertaken 
The second half of the nmeteenth century generally 
brought a pause in the resurrection of Etruscan cities. A 
greater intei est in prehistoncal studies resulted m a series of 
discoveries that served to illustrate and to locate the very 
fust Etruscan sites Thus, at first in Aennlia (Bologna, 
Villanova, etc ), and later in Etruria proper (Tarquinu, 
Chiusi, Volteira, Vetulonia), iron age sepulchres of a distant 
culture were revealed that leceived the label ‘Villanovan’. 
During tins period the Italian government began to take an 
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active mteiest in the search and excavations of ancient 
remains, but it was only duung the first decades of this 
centuiy, with the cieation of a Dnczione Generate delle 
Antuhita e Belle Arti and of its dependent organizations m 
Tuscany and Latiuni, that a new and intensive campaign of 
exploration began that has gieatly enriched Italy’s national 
and local museums To-day, the exploratory phase has 
reached its peak, with laige-scalc excavations at Veil, Caere, 
Taiqunin, and Populoma We should also note that most 
recent researches no longer tend metely to increase the 
stocks of our museums by the easy and less costly excava- 
tion of tombs (geneially well supplied with funerary 
objects) , they are directed at the exploration of city sites 
and especially of those where favouiable circumstances 
have left them unencumbered by later constructions This 
change of emphasis is due to the ngidly scientific cutenum 
of filling the gaps m our knowledge of ccrtam aspects of the 
Etruscan civilization and to the hope of meeting with lion- 
funerary inscriptions of a certain length 01 even peihaps 
with a bilingual Etrusco-Latm text 

Cities of Southern Etniria 

Let us now cast a rapid glance at the principal centres of 
Etruscan life, tell the story of their discoveiy and describe 
their most obvious characteristics . 1 Geographical and 
historical factors first require a fundamental distinction to 
be made between the cities of southern and those of north- 
ern Etruria. The approximate line of demarcation between 
the two regions is marked by the livers Flora, that flows 
into the Tyrrhenian sea, and Pagha, a tnbutaiy of the Tiber , 
it is substantially the modern fiontier between Tuscany and 
Latium. Southern or Latian Etruria consists of volcanic or 
alluvial terrains and belongs to the volcanic hill and lake 
system of Latium, northern Etruria, larger in area, lies over 




Figure 3 -the cities op eteueia peoper 

The modern Italian names aie given m brackets aftei the 
Latin names 

tlic foothills of the Apennines, uch in rivers and vegetation 
From the historical, and monumental, point of view the 
two legions are fanly clcaily differentiated The south 
developed fai carliei, and compuses great and ancient 
cities, especially near the sea, and at a iclatively short dis- 
tance from one anothei Veil, Caere, Tarqmnn, Vulci; 
then decadence, in the final phase of the Etiuscan civiliza- 
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tion and undei the Roman empire, was correspondingly 
quick, and was hastened by the spiead of malaiia in the 
Matcmma legion The hunted development of this area m 
medieval and modern tunes has done much to preserve its 
rums in a wild and primitive landscape The cities that stood 
along the Tyiihcnun shore to the north of the Flora and of 
Monte Argentauo (such as Ruscllae (Roselle), Vetuloiua, 
and Populoma), present much the same characteristics • the 
same piecocious development and just as precocious deca- 
dence, the same Marenunan landscape, etc. Altogether 
differ ent is the case of the cities of inland noithem Etruria 
Clusium (Chiusi), Cortona, Pcrusia (Perugia), Airetium 
(Arezzo), Facsulac (Fiesole), Volatcrrae (Voltena), these 
stood at a ceitain distance fiom one another and developed 
moic tardily as compared with the cities of the south they 
flourished during the final phase of the Etruscan civilization 
and m Roman times. Even more impoitant however is the 
fact that they continued to live without a break through 
the Middle Ages, we should not speak of them as of dead 
cities, and it is in them that we should seek the links that 
umte the ancient Etruscan nation with die spirit of the 
Tuscan civilization of the Renaissance 
An ordered survey of the cities of Etruria should begm 
with Rome, the Etiuscan form of whose name was Rmna-. 2 
It is quite certam that for a period during the sixth century 
B c Rome was the centre of an Etruscan monarchy, with 
monuments, works of art, a constitution, and a religion 
under Etruscan influence The people were of Latin and, 
partly, of Sabmc stock, but the already mentioned recent 
finds of Etruscan inscriptions on vases within the area of the 
city testify to the presence of Etruscan inhabitants, accord- 
ing to tradition (Varro, de ling lot, v, 46, Livy, n, 14, 9; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, v, 36, Festus, 536/355, s.v 
Tuscum victim), in the Velabrum quarter, neai the Vicus 
Tuscus The political contmgencies that led to the downfall 
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ofEtiuscan supremacy in Latium, to the sweepmg down of 
the Italic peoples, to the isolation of the city and, finally, to 
its spectacular political and military lecoveiy, were such as 
to cause the future metropolis of the Mediterranean world 
to develop outside the oibit of the Etruscan nation if not 
actually of the Etruscan civilization Thus it is that we have 
so very little left of the external, monumental features of 
the Rome of the sixth century Only the excavation of the 
city’s sacred sites (as for instance the thice-cell Capitohne 
temple built accoidmg to the Etruscan mannei and with 
the help of Etruscan aitists, or the recently discovered 
sacred site of Sant’Omobono m the Forum Boanum) and 
the exploiation of those few square feet of archaic ceme- 
teries that escaped the upheavals of thousands of years of 
building activity, allow us to imagine the life of the city 
under Etruscan rule 

Within a few miles fiom Rome, on the right hank of the 
Tibci and at the confluence of the two branches of the 
Creniera, there stood upon a high and rocky spur the city 
of Veil Veil was the only great city of Etruria that ceased 
to be such with the decline of the archaic penod. Tins 
occuned as the result of a well-determined Instoncal fact 


the implacable hfe and death struggle with Rome, towards 
the end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth century 
E C, It ended with the captuie and destiuction of Veil m 
396 We ought not to think however of total and mstan- 
taneous obliteration at the tune of the Gallic mvasion, 


Camillus found refuge m the city and after the bur nin g of 
Rome, the possibility of transferring the seat of govern- 
ment to Veil was seriously considered, there are also traces 
of monuments belonging to the republican and imperial 
age. That a great city should survive and grow at such 
small distance from the capital was clearly unthinkable , 
and at the beginning of the Empire, Propertius was able to 
write (IV, x, 27) 
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Heu Veil vetcrcs 1 cl vos turn regna fuistis 
et vestto positast auiea sella foro 
Nunc intia nuros pastons buema lend 
cantat, ct in vcstris ossibus am mcLunt 

(Veil, tliou hadst a royal crown of old, 

And in thy forum stood a throne of gold 1 - 
Thy walls now echo but the shephud’s horn, 

And o’ei thine ashes waves the summer corn ) 3 

The Augustan poet perhaps romantically overstressed 
the desolation of the ancient city , but it is significant that his 
desci lption corresponds peifcctly to the impiession lcceived 
by the modem sightseer Theie is nothing to show that life 
continued theic dining the Middle Ages, and the growth of 
a little hamlet loimd the castle of Isola Fainese that domi- 
nates the Veil plateau is compaiatively recent The site of 
the city was discovered only at the beginning of the last 
century it was thought at fiist to have been at Civita 
Castellana The fiist great discovery was of a painted tomb 
named, afiei its finder, Campana, in 1842 After that time 
excavations weie sporadically conducted m the nectopohs, 
hut with no great results It was only during the second 
decade of our century that a systematic exploration of the 
sacred zone of Portonaccio (whcie the famous Apollo of 
Vcu came to light - see plate 5) was undertaken. Much, 
however, remams to he done 
To the unsuspecting sightseer, Veil appeals as one of the 
most suggestive spots in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
picturesque tumble of rocks, toirents, cascades, and thick 
biushwood meets the traveller quite unexpectedly as he 
closscs the volcamc and rather monotonous plateau tia- 
veiscd by the Via Cassia The millennial neglect of the site 
heightens the charm of its settmg here nature is once moi e 
the unstress of a landscape that long ago teemed with lift 
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Fiom tlic hamlet of Isola Famese, beyond the confines of 
the old Etiuscan city, the visitor descends to the foot of the 
rocky cliff and crosses the foaming Cremera at the little 
bridge of La Mola set between two cascades, then up 
again, along a stretch of the old Roman road, till he reaches 
the level ground of Portonaccio, where the temple once 
stood Excavations have revealed tins area to he a complex 
sacred enclosuie, an Etruscan sanctuary clearly comiected 
with die cult of the health-giving wateis emerging from 
the hillside Theie stood the temple, of which only the 
foundations remain, built m tufo stone according to the 
Etruscan plan with tluee cells (or one cell and two wings) 
and a wide forecouit Along one of the temple’s sides there 
is a pool, m whose healing waters the pilgruns probably 
bathed At a certain distance before the temple a rectangu- 
lar altar has been found, with a square opening in the centie 
and traces of sacrificial burnings The whole surrounding 
giomid has yielded fragments of the painted terra-cotta 
decorations of the upper portion of the temple, and of other 
sacied buildings, as well as votive objects, statues, fragments 
of vases with Etruscan inscriptions, etc The most impor- 
tant discovery, made m 1916, consisted of fragments of a 
senes of large painted terra-cotta statues of archaic style, the 
most complete of which is one of Apollo More recently, 
the gieater part of a statue of a goddess (Latona 7 ) bearmg a 
child in hei arms has been discovered its technique and 
style arc the same as those of the Apollo These statues were 
acroteua placed upon the roof of the rich temple, and leveal 
the hand of an aitist with a most ongmal style who woiked 
towards the end of the sixth and the begnnnng of the fifth 
centuiy b c In other areas within the city, and especially in 
the locality known as Campetti, large quantities of votive 
objects have come to light, particularly teira-cotta statu- 
ettes. All this material is generally believed to be earlier 
than the fourth century b c , and the same may be said 
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of the objects found m the tombs The rock-hewn ‘Cam- 
pana’ tomb, painted with figured scenes and ornamental 
patterns, is attubuted to the beginning of the sixth 
century 1 

Upon one of the hillocks of the tufo plateau that lies 
between the Lake of Bracciano and the sea, stand the 
remains of another great and famous Etruscan metropolis 
Caere (the Etruscan form of which was piobably ^rure) 
The little town of Cerveteu (i.e. old Caere) is its impover- 
ished descendant. The city or rather the immense necropolis 
that suriounds it began to be excavated duung the first half 
of the nineteenth century, when the famous discovery of 
an mtact and wealthy tomb belonging to the oucntahzing 
period was made The material belonging to this tomb, 
named ‘Regohm-Galassi’ after its cxcavatois, is of unique 
importance and may be seen at the Gregorian Etruscan 
Museum m the Vatican (see plate 28) The systematic exca- 
vation of the sepulchres of Caeie and of a few monuments 
111 the city, and the careful lcstoiation of the grandiose 
tumuli are howcvci quite recent To this work we owe the 
piecious liutciial (vases 111 particular) that so enrich the col- 
lection of the Museum of Villa Giulia (the ‘Museo di papa 
Giuho’) 111 Rome To-day, the Cerveteu necropolis is one 
of the most suggestive groups of monuments not only of 
Italy but of the whole Mediterranean woild Within the 
restored area may be seen a senes of tumuli heaped on lock 
or stone plinths, whose diamctei may reach the truly 
impressive figure of one hundred feet (see plate ia). Carved 
out of the tufo at the base of the tumuli one or more 
gioups of tombs may be found , these mutate the interiors of 
houses and consist of sevcial looms, with doors, windows, 
columns, and pilasters outlined 011 the walls, beamed or 
cohered ceilings, and including furniture, auncliairs, funei- 
ary couches, etc The impression one receives m some of 
these tombs is quite uncanny One of the most recent, a 
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hypogeum deep below giound level, possesses walls and 
pilasters decorated with painted stucco reliefs reproducing 
objects supposed to be hanging on them(see plates 30 and 31). 
These stuccoes piovide us with an extiaordmary vivid pic- 
ture of weapons and took used 111 domestic life. The 
matenal found in the Ceiveten tombs coveis without any 
interruptions a period that runs fiom the iron age to Roman 
tunes Amongst the most characteristic objects found there 
are aichatc tena-cotta satcophagi with lids in the shape of 
leclining figures and painted panels that ongmally coveied 
the walls of sacied or public buildmgs and tombs A special 
type of painted vase - the so-called hydria of Caere - the 
probable local pioduction of Ionic artists, has only been 
found m the Ceiveteri necropolis The city itself was pio- 
tected by rocky cliffs and, in the mote accessible places, by 
walls of square stone blocks and a wide ditch, within the 
city, temples abounding 111 votive objects have been 
excavated s 

The gicat quantity of objects of foreign manufacture 
bi ought ovci by sea fiom the East and fiom Gieece show 
Caeie to have been an important coastal city though 
actually a few miles distant fiom the sea Its ports were 
Alsiuni (neai Palo), Pyrgis (Santa Sevcia), and Punicum 
(conespondmg perhaps to Santa Mannella) The penod of 
Caeie’s greatest prosperity coincides with the seventh and 
sixth century b c , dining tins time, unless we are being 
misled by the nature and quantity of the tombs, it must 
liave t been an extiaordinarily rich and populous centre, per- 
haps one of the most splendid of the woild as then known 
And 111 spite of the long struggles with the Greeks and, 
later, its submission to the Romans, life at Caere continued 
to be fairly piosperous up to miperial tunes. 

Between the Cerveteu and the Tarquima area stand the 
tiacliytic hills of La Tolfa, on the slopes and at the foot of 
which were many small Etruscan villages that deserve care- 
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fill exploration, the whole of this area is as yet practically 
untouched by the aichacologist’s pickaxe. 0 

The story of Taiqtunu (m Etiuscan Tarx{n)na~) is quite 
different it lived on throughout the Middle Ages and up to 
modan times as the town of Cometo, one of the most size- 
able of Latiau Tuscia and of the whole Patrimony of Samt 
Pctct The heated controveisy on the exact location of 
Etiuscan Tarqumu (some scholars believed it to be on the 
hill of Cometo, next to the neciopolis) may now be con- 
sidered definitely solved m favoui of another hill, parallel 
to it, the colic della Cwita, aboundmg in ancient remains 
Nevertheless Cometo may be considered as the modem 
descendant of ancient Tarqumu, and, as a result, its name 
has now been changed to Tarquima Aheady in the eigh- 
teenth century, but especially in the first half of the nine- 
teenth, the site was famous owing to the disco veiy of 
pamted tombs Local authonties, private individuals, and, 
lata, the Italian State, conducted excavations on the site of 
the necropolis huddled on the lull of Corneto Objects 
found m the tombs went to build up the two rich collec- 
tions of the Counts Brusclu-Falgari and of the local Com- 
mune, they arc now gathered together in the Museo 
Nazionalc Taiqunuciise housed m the Palazzo Vitelleschi 
Within recent years the systematic excavation of the ancient 
city site has begun with very promising results not only 
has the grandiose wall of squared stone blocks datmg back 
to the fourth century b c been brought to light, but the 
foundations of a majestic Etruscan temple as well, the so- 
called Ara della Regtna (the Queen’s altar), to winch belong 
two terracotta winged horses which may be considered as 
among the greatest masterpieces of Etiuscan art (see 
plate 7) 

Instead of the tumuli and the rock-hewn tombs of Caeie, 
carved to represent the interiors of houses, the Taiquinu 
cemetery is famous for its painted underground chambers. 
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These are generally small and scattered throughout the lull 
of the necropolis Of the very gieat number of winch we 
have some knowledge, only twenty or so are still open, 
accessible, and m a good state of pieservation in recent 
ycais, the paintings of two of the most famous tombs (the 
Tomb of the Chanots and the Tomb of the Trichnium), in 
serious danger of bemg urepaiably damaged, have been 
detached and remounted m the Museo Taiqunnense 7 This 
unique collection of monuments is as mterestmg to the art 
historian as it is to the archaeologist The life which the 
Etruscans led at the most felicitous period in their history 
(the majority of tombs date back to the end of the sixth and 
the beginning of the fifth century b C ) vividly unfolds 
itself before oui eyes m realistic scenes banquets, dancmg, 
and musical scenes; hunting, fishing, circus games with 
then accompanying crowds of spectators; all partly con- 
nected with fuueial ceicmomes In the most recent tombs 
however (from the fourth to the second century) the paint- 
ings tend more and more to deal with the underworld, 
with its gods and its mythical dwelleis, and especially the 
fughtemng demons that symbolize death wrenching the 
souls of the dead from thejoys of existence and the love of 
dear persons, to direct them towards the dark and hopeless 
kingdom of the liethei regions Amongst the most charac- 
teristic monuments found m the Tatqmmi necropolis, we 
should mention aichaic stone reliefs roughly decorated in 
oriental styles, and sarcophagi belonging to a later period 
m stone or m terracotta with the reclinmg figuies of the 
dead leproduced oil the lids, and figured reliefs sculptured 
on the sides There is also a remarkable number of inscrip- 
tions pamted on the walls of tombs or caived on the saico- 
phagi, some of these are of substantial length and are 
important to the study ofEtruscan epigraphy. 

About twelve uules to the north-west of Taiquinn, on 
the banks of the Flora, theie stood another great city of 
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southern Etruria . Vulci (in Etruscan, Vdx~) The turns of 
this city and of its boundless cemeteries stretch along a vast 
uninhabited area between the two small villages of Mon- 
talto di Castro and Canino, m one of the most picturesque 
districts of the whole of central Italy As we have already 
seen, the golden period of the Vulci excavations occurred 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and was 
mainly due to the interest shown by the Pi nice of Caruno. 
During the second half of the century the necropolis was 
again intensively explored on the initiative of Prince 
Torlonia, who owned much of the site. Objects discovered 
during the initial excavations may mostly be found scat- 
tered m the Vatican, the Louvre, and the Munich and 
British Museums, etc , those that came to light in the 
course of the Torloma excavations are still for the most part 
m private collections A few tentative excavations have 
been sporadically undertaken by the state 01 under its con- 
trol during the last few decades these later findings are 
preserved m the Museum of Villa Giulia m Rome The 
tumuli and hypogea of Vulci do not differ much from those 
of Caere 01 of Tarquuiu amongst the most remarkable is 
the ‘Francis’ tomb, named after its discoveicr its mural 
frescoes have been detached and are kept at the Torlonia 
Museum in Rome They piobably belong to the last phase 
ofEtruscan aitistic production (second to first century B c ) 
and feature a number of poitiaits and mythical and histori- 
cal scenes, the latter refeirmg to events that occurred during 
the earliest phases of Etiuscan history (the exploits of the 
Vipma brotheis and of Macstrna) Amongst the outstand- 
ing monuments of the Vulci necropolis, there is a grandiose 
tumulus comprising an mtucate network of underground 
chambers and passages, termed la cuccumella (the little coffee- 
pot) Vulci was an important centre for the marketing of 
bronze products its cemeteries have in fact returned many 
bronze articles , weapons, tools, tripods, etc. But even more 
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remarkable are the large quantities of painted vases that 
have been found, mainly imported fiom Gieece There 
are also many samples of cuaous sculptures 8 Tins city too 
appeals to have icachcd its highest peak of piosperity dur- 
ing the second half of the sixth century b c 

So far we have dealt with the cities of coastal southern 
Etruria The inland towns are, generally speaking, smaller 
and of minor historical importance, this fact has naturally 
caused them to have been rathei neglected by archaeolo- 
gists Many areas in the vicinity of the lakes of Bracciano, 
Vico, and Bolsena may thus be considered to be still 
virtually unexplored 

Within Fahscan territory (the country between the 
Sabatme and Cimine mountains and the Tiber), finds of a 
certain importance have been made. This fraction of Etrus- 
can land was mamly inhabited by Italic peoples or, more 
precisely, by peoples speaking a Latm influenced by Sabme. 
It appears however to have been linked to Etruria by strong 
pohtical and cultural ties 9 Its piincipal centre was Falern 
(now Civita Castellana) m a well-protected and picturesque 
settmg, with its many sanctuaries (uch 111 figured terra- 
cottas) and a vast necropolis The Romans, who finally 
subdued the city in 241 b c , wished to transfer it to another, 
at a short distance fiom it Falern Novi (Santa Maria di 
Fillen), whose imposing crown of walls is still standing 
Other minoi Fahscan towns stood on the sites of the modem 
Narce, Vignanello, and Corchiano 

Amongst the more truly Etruscan centres of the ulterior, 
we should record Nepete (Nepi), Sutnum (Sutn, in 
Etruscan, Sudu-), a bone of contention between the Etrus- 
cans and the Romans during the fourth century, with 
imposmg city walls and rock-tombs belongmg to a late 
period, Horta (Orte), on a high and donunatmg site in the 
valley of the Tiber, on die borders of Fahscan and Sabme 
territory, Pohmartium (Bomarzo). Of greater importance 
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aic tlie monuments found in a band of temtoiy m the 
hinterland of Tarqmmi and Vtilci this compiiscs a number 
of small cities each sun oimdcd by a charactctistic neciopolis 
whose pimcipal feature consists of tombs hewn out of the 
rock face and sculptuicd so as to imitate the facades of 
houses or temples (San Giuliano, Bleia (Bieda), Norchia, 
Castel d’Asso and, fuithci uoith, Sovana, the Suana of 
old) 10 A few other centics m this same band of tctritory 
appear to have flourished pailiculatly dining the archaic 
peuod, between the eighth and sixth centuiies b c , as far 
ascanbcsiumtscdfiomthcii cunetcnes eg Vctralla, neai 
the lake of Vico, Visentium, now Biscnzio, near Capodi- 
monte, on the southern shoics of the lake of Bolsena, they 
appear to clustei especially thickly along the higher course 
of the Flora, noith of Vulci Ischia di Castio, Faincsc, 
I’oggio Buco (piobably couespondmg to Statonia), 11 
Pitighano Tuscama, on the othei hand, appears to have 
developed late, its chief fcatiue is a number of sculptured 
sarcophagi of the Taiquiman type. 

Within tins inner zone ofsoutheinEtriiua, there rose one 
of the most important Etruscan cities, considered by the 
ancients to be the spiritual ccntie of the whole nation this 
is Volsimi (In Etruscan, Velzna-). In its neighbourhood, in 
fact, tlieie stood the famous sanctuary of Voltnmna (the 
Fcmtim Voltumnae ), where the yearly gathering of the twelve 
Etruscan popttli took place, accompanied by feasts and cele- 
brations Recent excavations have definitely proved that 
Volsmu corresponds to modem Bolsena, as the latter name 
implies (an eailiei hypothesis connected it with Orvieto) 12 
A powerful girdle of city-walls crowned the aciopolis 
dominating the lake, upon winch the lemams of a three- 
celled temple have been found The site of the Sanctuary is 
still unknown, it has been vanously located at Oivieto, 
Montefiascone, etc , but it may well have stood m the 
immediate vicinity of the city 
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And so wc come to Orvieto, upon its mighty pedestal of 
red tufo stone, watching over the valley of the middle 
Tiber, about eight miles, as the crow flies, north-east of 
Bolsena Its Etruscan origins have been confirmed by an 
imposing series of discovenes of sacred buildings and 
depositories made within the city enclosure, as also by the 
cemeteries that suiround it, that include tombs both of the 


chambei and of the painted varieties (Sette Camini, Porrano) 
It appears that this great centre flourished especially between 
the sixth and the fourth centimes E c The fnst direct 


references to it, however, only go back to the Byzantine age 
(Procopius, De hello Gothico, it, 20), when the city is 
leferred to as Ourbibentos, a name that may perhaps be 
related to Utbs vetus (whence Orvieto) Its tme ancient 
name leinams therefore a mystery, and Orvieto is the only 
city of Etruria of any size and lmpoitance whose ancient 
name is still unknown to us For vanous reasons, carrying 
more or less weight, identifications with Etruscan Volsnui 
or with the Voltumna sanctuary must be rejected, foi what 
it is worth, the hypothesis may be put forward of a con- 
nexion with the Salpinum mentioned by Livy, v, 31-2, as 
an autonomous and militanly powerful centre situated at 
not too great a distance from Volsnui. 


Cities of Northern Etruria, Campania, and the Po Region 

In passing from southern to northern Etruua, we should 
begin by mentioning those coastal sites that continue to the 
north of Vulci the constellation of cities dotted along the 
Tyrrhenian shore At a short distance from the Lake of 
Orbetello, there use the rums of Cosa, with its famous 
girdle of polygonal walls, its temples, its public buil ding s, 
a town wholly built by the Romans as a military colony m 
the year 273 b c. 13 its Etruscan origins are as yet uncerlaui. 
Beyond Monte Argentario lies the small sea town of Tela- 
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moil (Talamone) wlieie lemains of a temple and a collec- 
tion of votive objects have been found they may be con- 
nected with the battle fought in this aiea by Romans and 
Gauls in the year 22J B c Fiuthci inland, in the neighbour- 
hood of Marsiliana d’Albegna, a large aichaic necropolis 
was discovetcd and excavated it has been hypothetically 
related to Caletra, whose site is unknown . 14 Other Etrus- 
can cities m the same region with some remains of interest 
to archaeology mclude Heba (the Maghano of to-day) and 
Satumia 15 In the Grosseto area theie are the rums of a 
city that was one of the greatest m Etruria Rusellae 
(Roselle) Here too, tiaccs of a city wall, of a temple and of 
a few tombs have been found, but the site awaits large-scale 
systematic excavations 10 

Still within the Giosseto area but nearer to the sea stood 
Vetuloma (or Vetulomi, the Etruscan name of which was 
Vetltma, Vathma) The site of tins famous city was sought 
all along the Etruscan coastal belt, and was, till the last few 
decades, the object of heated aiguments between scholais 
who placed it at Poggio Colonna and others who identified 
it with Poggio CasUghom near Massa Manttima There 
can no longer be any doubt that the first is the correct site 
there, m fact, lemains of city walls and of houses have been 
found But the importance of the city is mainly revealed to 
us by the vast necropolis that surrounds it A systematic 
excavation of the site was conducted with ample means 
towards the end of the last century the abundant material 
found there became the nucleus of the collections now at 
the Museo Archeologico 111 Florence The most important 
tombs are marked by stone circles or are in the shape of 
tumuli, and the funeiary furnishings, consisting for the 
most part of bronze objects, have been attributed to the 
period stretching from the eighth to the sixth century b c 
After this peuod, as far as we can tell from archaeological 
data, the city must have fallen into rapid and complete 
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decline, for there remain no traces of life aftei the beginning 
of the Roman age 17 

Further to the north there stood Populoma (01 Populo- 
nium, theEtiuscan form of which was Pupluna, Fufuna) on 
the site of Poito Baratti, neai Piombmo It is the only 
important Etiuscan city built right on the sea shore Its 
discovery is quite recent. Great excavations have been con- 
ducted m its necropohs smee the beginning of tins century 
under the duection of the Sopnntendenza dell’ Etruria, and 
are still continuing. The most characteristic sepulchres of 
Populoma are gieat tumuli comprismg chambers with false 
cupolas or vaulted ceilmgs, within these chambers objects 
have been found dating fiom the archaic period up to the 
late sixth century 18 An impoitant feature of the site is the 
presence lotuid the city of vast fields of iron slag, the result 
of the smelting of iron ores extiacted from the Elba mines 
in Etruscan and Roman times For Populoma was one of 
the most important non centres of the ancient world The 
carhest tombs were found under the slag this is now being 
removed and made to undergo a new industrial process of 
extraction with excellent results More traces of Etruscan 
mining activity may be seen on the slopes of the metal- 
bearing hills nearby, where numerous ancient shafts have 
been discovered 

Let us now examnie the inland cities, found scattered 
mainly along the banks of laige rivers Here, we should first 
mention Clusium (Chiusi, the Etruscan name was in all 
probability Clevstti-, but the town also appears under the 
name of Camars) Tins city, famous for its part in the history 
of both Etruria and Rome, never ceased to be an important 
centre throughout the Middle Ages and up to modem 
times This fact explains the almost complete disappearance 
of all Etruscan buildings on the one hand, and on the other, 
the early and frequent discoveries made in the vicinity. A 
characteristic feature of Clusium and of the surrounding 
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region is the presence of a laige numbci of cemeteries 
distnbuted near die city and neighbouring towns (Pama, 
Poggio Gaiella, Poggio Renzo, Dolci.mo, Sartcano, 
Chianciano, Citu della Pieve, Montepulciano) All these 
small towns possessed a substantially similar type of civiliza- 
tion their piesence shows that the temtoiy was occupied 
by a number of small inhabited ccnties under the aegis of 
the metiopolis Excavations, made at varying tunes accoid- 
mg to the site, have brought to light much material now 
mostly kept at the Adusco Aicheologico of Hoi erne and the 
Musco Civ ico of Cliiusi (a small number of objects, belong- 
ing to the late Casuccim Collection, may be seen in the 
Palcuno museum) The eaihcst cultural phase of Clusium 
is chauctciized by cicmation tombs and the piesence of 
so-called ‘canopies , 1 e ossuaucs n ith a lid in the shape of a 
human head and loughlv lmuating the human foun A few 
clumbci tombs in the envnons of Chiusi have pamted 
scenes from daily life, as m Taiquinu, and laigcly belong to 
the filth centuty u c Stone cippi and cmciary tuns decoi- 
ated with reliefs of banquets, games, funcials, etc. are 
typical of the phase that stietchcd from the end of the sixth 
to the end of the fifth centuiy b c This aitistic production 
is representative of the most fiouiislnng period m the history 
of the town, a period that coincides with the beginning of 
the decadence of die coastal ones We may remember, in 
fact, that tradition ascribes to the end of the sixth centuiy 
the reign of King Porsenna, the attackei and, accoidmg to 
some sources, the conqueror of Rome, mdicatmg a period 
of expansion m the history of Clusium Later, the end of 
the fifth centuiy and the beginning of the fourth witnessed 
the pioduction m and aiound Clusium of sarcophagi and 
funeiary statues, to the Hellenistic period, on the other 
hand, there belongs a uch collection of small cinerary urns 
of pamted tcuacotta, with the dead person’s image on the 
lid and mythological lcliefs on the front 19 
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Perusia (Perugia) was one more great centre of ancient 
Etiuria destined to acqune an ever-growing importance 
through the centunes of the Roman Empitc, the Middle 
Ao-es, and the modern era This continuity of life was not 
sufficient however to erase all tiaces of the most glorious 
period in the life of the Etiuscan city, a period that lasted 
fiom the thud to the fust century b c , and thus coincided 
with the final phase of the Etiuscan civilization The many 
lemains include long tracts of the city wall built with large 
squared blocks of travertine, the giandiose aichcd gateway 
that came to be named after Augustus, and the handsomely 
sculptuied design of the Poita Marzia, adorned with sculp- 
tuied deities which, with humanistic foresight, the Renais- 
sance architect Sangallo succeeded m incorporating into 
one of the bastions of his Rocca Paolma As the mam centre 
of etiuscological studies during the nmeteenth century, 
Perugia was the subject of intense research on its urban and 
suburban monuments, occasional disco vencs led to the 
creation of the valuable Etiuscan collection m its Museo 
Civico So far however, theie has been no organic plan for 
the exploiation of its foundations and its cemeteues A 
monument paiticularly worthy of notice is the Volnnmi 
Hypogcum m the Palazzone necropolis, quite near the 
town a tomb hewn out of the lock and consisting of 
several chambers contammg ichefs and cineiary urns with 
figured decorations and Etruscan and Latin inscriptions 
belonging to the first century b c. Typical of Peiugia and 
its suuoimdmg aiea aie the small travertine and tenacotta 
urns decorated in relief Amongst the numerous inscrip- 
tions which may be seen in the Perugia Museum, there is a 
cippus, perhaps a boundaiy-stone, msenbed with the long- 
est Etiuscan epigrapluc text on stone m our possession 20 

The role of Perugia as a centre of leseatch on ancient 
Etruria during the nineteenth century was pieviously filled 
m the eighteenth century by Cortona (in Etiuscan, Curtun-). 
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Here isolated discoveues and excavations were made ni tlie 
neighbourhood of the town Of the old city there remain a 
few traces of its walls, of the ccnietenes suiroundmg the 
town, isolated tumuli (locally known as ‘melons’) and a 
circular mausoleum of latci date, known as ‘la Tanella di 
P<ta4Wti’(Pythagoi as’ little den) IntheMuseodcll’Accadeima 
Cortoncse is piescived a famous bionze candelabium with 
rich figured decoiations (see plate 19A) 21 At Arretiuni 
(Atezzo) sections of the famous brick wall protecting the 
city have been uncai died, and a part of the old Etruscan city 
level may still be lecogtuzed , heie, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, weic found the Chimacia (sec plate i6a) and a bronze 
statue of Mmet va Wc should also mention the figuied 
terracottas 111 Hellenistic style disco veicd in the course of 
the exploration of the city walls and now kept at the 
Archaeological Museum 111 Florence Another impoitant 
Etiuscan centre was situated on the lull of Faesulac (Fiesole) 
dominating the valley of the Arno and the Florentine plain. 
The excavation of this vast archaeological site has biought 
to light the foundations of a threc-cell temple and of an 
altar m front of it, together with a fine stretch of city wall 
Typical of Fiesole arc stone funeiary steles 111 the shape of a 
hoiseshoe with figured reliefs, many of winch are kept at 
the local Museo Civico , 22 The Florence site, though already 
inhabited m archaic times (as shown by some iron age 
graves discovered in the heart of the city) only re-emerged 
as a centre of life during the Roman period 
We should finally mention the city of Volaterrae (Vol- 
terra, 111 Etiuscan VelaOn ) that stands upon a high hill 
dominating the valley of the Cecma Like the other centres 
of northern Etruria it survived the end of the ancient world, 
though m medieval and modem tunes the city has occupied 
a far more reduced area than the one indicated by its 
powerful girdle of Etruscan walls. Of the old city’s monu- 
ments, the gate known as the Porta dell’ Area, embellished 
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with sculptured heads of Etruscan deities, is perhaps the 
most remarkable. Like Coitona, Voltcrra was a centie of 
etruscological research during the eighteenth century, when 
excavations of its tombs were begun, excavations that have 
often been taken up again ni buef and successful cam- 
paigns The greater part of the aichaic neciopolis of the 
city was destroyed in the huge landslide of the Baize. 
Volterra’s most chai actenstic yield belongs to the later 
phases of the Etruscan civilization, it consists of alabaster 
cinerary runs with decorations in high-relief, a large num- 
ber of winch may be seen in the local Museo Civico 
Guarnacci 23 

To this review of the principal characteristics of the 
cities of Etiuna proper should be added a mention, how- 
ever brief, of the Etruscan centies m Campania and the Po 
valley The capital of the Etruscan dominion in Campania 
was Capua (known also as Volturnuni) which latei became 
one of the greatest and most populous cities of both the 
Italic and the Roman woilds It stood upon the picsent site 
of Santa Maria di Capua Veteie Amongst the most 
characteristic Etruscan remains found at Capua aie the 
aichitectuial tenacottas and votive statues now gathered 
together in the local Museo Campano 21 One of the most 
nnpoitant finds was a terracotta tile bearmg a lengthy 
Ettuscan inscription, now m Beilin Othei Etruscan centies 
in Campania were Nola (in Oscan Niivla and m Etruscan 
Nula), Acenae (Acena), Pompeu (Pompei), and Salernum 
(Saletno) 

The capital of northern Etiuna was in all likelihood 
Bononia (Bologna, m Etiuscan Felsina), a city founded in 
archaic tunes during the penod of the ‘Villanovan 1 iron 
culture, and conquered by the Etiuscans towards the end of 
the sixth century The very abundant material found in its 
Etruscan tombs (amongst which are some typical sculp- 
tured steles) is kept at the town’s Museo Civico . 25 An inter- 
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esting Etruscan city in the vicinity of Bologna was dis- 
covered m the valley of the upper Reno near the modem 
village of Maizabotto (its ancient name was piobably Misa) , 
it was built in chess-board pattern with paved streets and a 
fairly evolved water system; on the acropohs, the founda- 
tions of a number of sacred buildings may still be seen Its 
excavation has yielded large quantities of material dating 
back to the fifth and fourth century b c and kept m the 
local Museo Alia, though the collection was much mutilated 
dining the 1939 war 26 The sea town of Spina was also 
important; its necropolis, uch m Greek vases, has been 
identified and excavated within the last decades the 
funeiary furnishings of its tombs have been used to create 
the new Archaeological Museum of Fenaia 27 Othei 
Etruscan cities to the north of the Apennines were Annn- 
nuni (Rimmi, piobably ft 0111 aiiEtiuscan Arwma-), Caesena 
(Ceseua, probably cognate to the Etruscan Kctsna, a family 
name found 111 Bologna), Mantua (Mantova, ni Etruscan 
Mandva - ? ), Mutma (Modena), Parma and the city winch 
the Romans rechristened Placentia (Piacenza) , these towns 
all present merely sporadic evidence ofEtruscan occupation , 
foi they were early overrun by Celtic invadeis 

NOTES 

1 Asa woik of reference on the topography, history, and archaeo- 
logy of the cities and sites ofEtiuna, G Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries 
ofEtnma , 3 1883, would be difficult to replace, for its descriptions, its 
erudition and its consideiable literary merits See also A Neppi 
Modona, A guide to Etruscan Antiquities, Florence, 1954, H Nissen, 
Italische Landeskunde, 1883-1902, A Solan, Topografia Storica della 
Etruria, i-rv, 1915-20, and the short introductory chapters to the 
collections, divided accorduig to cities and territones, of inscriptions 
m the Corpus Insciiptwnum Etmscarum 

2 On the Rome of the Etruscan period, with special reference to 
the archaeological data, see I Scott Ryberg, An Archaeological Ruotd 
o/Roiucfrom the Seventh to the Second Century B C , 1940 
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3 The translation is from G Dennis’ Cities mid Cemeteues of 
Etrtma, 18S3, 1, p 16 

4 There is no comprehensive work on Veil, paiticuhrs may be 
had m Nottzia dcgli Scam, 1919, pp 8 ft' , 1929, pp 325 ff ; Le Arti, 1 
(xxvri), pp 402 ft', n (xvm), pp 17 ff , Monumentt Anttchi della 
Auadcinta d’ Italia, XL, 1944, col 177 ff, Bollettmo d’Aite, 1953, 
pp 147ft' Cf alsoM Pallottmo.Lnrci/o/arfi Vulcci, 194s 

5 O11 Caere, cf R Mengaielh, m Studi Etrusihi, 1, 1927, pp 
143 ff , ix, 1935, pp 83 ff , x, 1936, pp 77 ff , xi, 1937. pp 77 ff , 
M Pallottmo, La uecropoli di Cerveten ( Itmeiari da Musei e Monu- 
nienti d’ Italia) a , 1950 A series of accounts of Mengai cllr’s excavations 
are m couise of pnbhcation m Monumentt Antichi dei Ltncci 

6 Cf S Bastianelli, II terntorto toljetano nell’ anlichtti, m Studi 
Etruschi, xvi, 1942, pp 229 ff 

7 M Pallottmo, Tarqmnia ( Monumentt Antidu della Auademia dei 
Lincei), 1937, P Romanelh, Tarqmnia. La Neaopoh e 1 1 Masco 
(Itmran dei Musei e Monumentt d’ Italia, 1940) For the most recent 
discoveries, see Bollettmo d’Arle,i 948, pp 54 ff , Nottzie degli Scant, 
1948, pp 133 ff 

8 S Gscll, Fondles dc Voukt, 1891, F Mcsserschmidt, Die 
h'ecropolen von Villa, 1930 

9 On the Faliscans W Deecke, Die Faltsker, 1888, V Pisam, 
Le Lmqiic dell' Italia antica oltre 1 1 latino, 1953, pp 316 ff For archaeo- 
logical remains belonging to Fakscan territory (mostly kept at the 
Villa Giuka Museum in Rome), see especially A Della Seta, Museo 
di Villa Giulia, 1918, pp 37 ff 

10 G Rost, Sepulchral Architecture as Illustrated by the Rock Fagades 
of Centrtil Etruria, in Journal of Roman Studies, xv, 1925, p iff, xvn, 
1927, pp 59 ft' , H Koch, E v Mercklin, C Weickert, Bieda, 111 
Mittal dcs dcutschcn Arch Instiluts Rom, xxx, 1915, pp 161 ff , A 
Gargana, La nccropoh rupestie di S Giuhano (Monumentt Antichi 
dell’ Aciadciaia dei Lmcii, 1929), R BianchiBandmelk ; Sovana, 1929. 

11 G Matteucci, Poggio Biuo TheNecropohsofStatonia,iq$i 

12 R Bloch, Volsmies dti usque Essai histonque et topographiqiie, m 
Melanges dc l'Ecole Franfaise de Rome, 1947, pp 99 ff, Volsimes 
ttrusque et rotnatnc Nouvelles decouvertes archdologique et Ipigrapluque, 
111 Melanges, etc , 1930, pp 33 ff For Orvreto P Perak, Orvieto 
ctrusca, 1928, S Pugksi, Studi ericerchesu Orvieto etrusca, 1934 

13 As shown by recent excavations undertaken by the American 
Academy in Rome sec F E Brown, Cosa, I History and Topo- 
graphy, in Motions of the American Academy in Rome, xx, 1931. 

14 A Mmto, Maisighanad'Alhcgna, 1921 
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15 A Mmto, Per la iopografia di Heba etrusca 111 Stud l Etruschi, ix, 
1935, pp 11 ff, Sn/HMM clrtm e rotmna (Momrnti Anticlu 
dell' Aaademmdci Lined, xxx, 1925) 

16 R Bnuichi Bandmelh, Roselle (m Atene e Rohm, vi, 1925, pp 
35 ff) 

17 I Falchi, Vctulonia, 1891, Studt Etruschi, v, 1931, pp 13 ft", 
xxi, 1950-1, pp 291 ff. 

18 A Mmto, Papilloma La nccropolt arnica, 1922, Populonia, 
1943 

19 R Bianchi Bandinelli, Cliisuiin [MonwmnU Anticlu della R 
Auadeima da Lum), 1925 

20 C Shaw, Etruscan Perugia, 1939 (to be consulted with caution) , 
A M Pierotti, M Calzom, Riceiche sii Peiugia etrusca la citti e la 
nccropoh tnbana, m Studi Etruschi, xxi, 1950-1, pp 275 ff , for the ter- 
litory of Perugia, cf L Bind, 111 Studt Etruschi, x, 1936, pp 97 ff 

21 A NeppiModona, C01 torn etrusca eionrna, 1925 

22 F Magi, Coiitnbuti alia conoscenza di Ftesole chtm ( mAtenc e 
Rohm, x, 1930, pp 83 ff) 

23 L Consoitmi, Volkira ndl’aiiticlutd, 1940 (to be consulted with 
caution) 

24 J Heurgon, Rcchcrchcs sin l’ histone, la religion et la civilisation 
de Capone prciomaine, 1942 

25 A Grenier, Bologne inllaiiominc et diuisque, 1912, P Ducati, 
Stoua di Bologna, I tempi anticlu , 1928 

2(5 E Bnzio, Gtnda alle anticlutd della villa e del Mtiseo di Marza- 
hotto, 1886, reprinted in 1928, P E Anas, Consideiazmt sulk citta 
etrusca a Pm di Misano ( Marzahotto ), in Atti e Mentone di 11 a Deput 
di Storm Pali taper k Provtncw di Romagna, nr, 1953 

27 S Aungemma, II R MimthSpwa ,1935 
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(a) Aged married couple portrayed on the lid of a small terr it otta urn 
l clierm A 'fuseo Guam nut 


(b) Lid of urn from Voltern with figure of the deceased man Bnfuh Mu\ium 
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(a) Lid of sarcophagus from T.irqumu (b) Alabastei statue of woman hold- 

British Museum mg a bronze gilded dove, Vulu, first 

quarter of the sixth century B c 
British Museum 
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Yoked winged horses in terracotta, part of the frontal decoration of i temple, 
fourth-third century B C Tarijuima, Museu Nazmcik 
















Terracotta fragment of the statue of a young god (the ‘Apollo’ of Faleru) 
Rome, Villa Giuha 
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The ‘Cipitoline Brutus’, a luonze of the early third century b c 
Rome, Palazzo da Conservator! 
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Nobleman seated before the smut ofa goddess, painted plaque from Cerveteri 
P,iris, Louvre 
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Jugglers and musicians detail of a mural painting ill the Tomb of the Monkey at Chiusi 





(\) The daemon Tuchulcha detail of a mural painting m the (b) Piper detail of mural painting in the Tonib of the 

Tomba dell Oreo at Tarquima Triclinium at Tarqumia larqmma. Muse o 
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(a) Uni (Juno) giving suck to Hercle (Hercules) an. (b) A lesson in the art of 

Etruscan myth lllustnted on a mirror found at Volterra divination, fiom a mirror found at Tuscinu 

Florence, Musco Archeoloyco Florence, Mt^eo Archtoh^ico 







(a) Top Large gold fibula from Vulci 
British Museum 

(b) Left A gold bracelet from Tarquinia 
British Museum 

(c.) Ritjlir Ornamental gold disc 
British Museum 
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Lirge gold fibula of the *01 lentilizmg’ period (seventh century 11 c ), 
found at Ctrvctcn Vatican 










(A) line (.ht.ro dish with Etruscan inscription found on the slopes of the 
Capitol me Hill m Rome Rome Mmet Capttolnn 


(r) Fragment of a sixth century b c bucchcro tup found it Veil 


Rome, V ilia Giulia 
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,, Tomb of th<- Stuichi imou.r 'hovunj 
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(A), (b), (t) Ccrvcten, Tomb of die Stucchi pillars ’Aith painted stucco representations of household objects, etc 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF ETRURIA 


TheEtinscan Constitution 

Thus tile cities of old Etuma give us the pictiue of a rich 
and interesting life, whether they show no more than a few 
limestone blocks above the suiface of the ground, the dark 
mouths of then sepulchral caves well hidden in the wild 
Mediteirancan scrub, orwhethei they have been unearthed, 
and made accessible to the modern tourist It is a picture 
that may reach grandiose proportions, worthy of being 
placed on the same level as the most famous luuis of the 
East, Greece, and Rome And the question that immediately 
comes to the nund of the sightseer the first tune he visits 
these monuments or of the scholar trained m the examina- 
tion and investigation of ancient buildings, is the same, 
how can we become a little mote intimately acquainted 
with the way of life and the civilization of the brulders of 
these monuments and tombs 7 
There aie nuns m the world that have come to light as 
if they were expected, as if carrymg a passport they ai e the 
monumental confirmation of events in the history of past 
civilizations alieady known through the songs of poets or 
the accounts of historians We need only think of the 
grandiose buildings of Mycenae, first brought to hght by 
Schhemaim’s eager pickaxe, when all around him spoke of 
Atrcus, of Agamemnon, Clytaemnestra, and Aegisthus, 
even though the figures of these Homeric heroes had been 
relegated by official science, often unjustifiably, as we are 
now beginning to see, amongst the shades of small deities 
E-5 
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made human, 01 to the lealms of poetic fantasy; even 
though the piotagomsts of the Tiojan war weie to be con- 
sidcicd as no more than late and barbanzcd descendants of 
magnificent longs bulled deep amongst the treasures and 
splcndouis of Cretan art m their Mycenaean tombs 1 When 
faced with such almost familiar rums, the confident scholar 
does not hesitate to put forward hypotheses and utter 
names of places and peisons Only quite recently have the 
rums of a palace with vases and tablets of msciibcd tcua- 
cotta been found at Koiyphasion m western Peloponnesus 
ill the aiea of ancient Pylos and theie was n atui ally no 
hesitation in referimg to it as ‘Nestor’s palace’, on Homer’s 
authoaty 

At othci times, howevet, as in the case of the umaghi of 
Sardmia or the megahtlnc temples of prehistoric Malta, the 
rums appear obscene and mysterious. Tiadition, both 
poetical and historical, has been mterrupted , it is piactically 
useless to question stones on which no written word exists. 
The monuments of ancient Etruria, despite their relatively 
i ecent age and the thousand bonds that unite them to the 
contemporary civilizations of Greece and republican Rome, 
are closer to tins second class of archaeological lemams than 
to the fust This is peihaps why they exert such a stLong 
fascination and such a desiie to piobe further, if only m the 
imagination, into the various aspects of the public and 
private life of their builders 

The pioblems concerning the political and social life of 
the Etruscans aie many, controversial, and often still un- 
resolved 1 The only infoiniation we have on the subject 
we owe almost exclusively to indirect lefeiences in ancient 
writers and to the lecordmg of events in winch the Etrus- 
cans came into contact with the Romans. With the help of 
these data, scholars aLC generally agreed on a picture of 
Etruria m winch (in historical tunes at least) political 
sovereignty coincided with the city and its surroundmg 
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teiritory, as it did m the Gieck iroXis 01 111 the medieval 
commune It also appeals that the city states were united 
pemunently 111 a kind of league oi fedciation with a com- 
mon ccutLC, and a predominantly religious and economic, 
perhaps even political, charactci, but without affectmg the 
independence of each individual state. As foi the internal 
political and social oigamzation of the various cities, it is 
known that the anstociatic class was mainly concerned m 
government and that there was a gradual evolution fiom 
the monaichy of lustoucal times to the republican oligarchy 
of Hellenistic tunes These fundamental data are naturally 
accompanied by many moie elements but their interpreta- 
tion is a good deal less easy 

It is only quite leccutly that answeis to some of these 
questions have been sought in monuments their principal 
features (as foi instance the chaiactenstics of tombs), then 
figured decorations, then msciiptions, all help to mtegiate 
the fiagmentaiy data provided by tiadition. Natuially the 
inscriptions would be of decisive importance to oiu know- 
ledge of Etiuscan political institutions wcie we able to 
uiterpiet them wholly and convincingly Nevertheless the 
present state of our knowledge of the Etruscan language (an 
outlme of which wall be found m the latter part of this 
volume) allows msciiptions, and particulaily funeraiy 
inscriptions, to play a most impoitant role m the recon- 
struction of Etiuscan political and social life 2 It is only 
natural that many difficult problems arise fiom the study 
and compaiison of htciary evidence and monumental 
sources and it is to these problems that we shall devote most 
of the following pages, since they form the most mtercstmg 
part of oiu subject 

The League 

First and foremost, what exactly do we know of the Etrus- 
can ‘league’ ? The teun is a modem one, ancient winters 
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speak of the duodecim popuh, of the duodecim popuh Etnniae’ 
of SdiScya YiyefiovLcu (Dionysius, vi, 73) or more simply 
of Etrima, 01 omms Efituia The fact that the great cities of 
Etriuia piopei were twelve m number (to which corres- 
ponded a like number m noithcrnEtmiia and m Campania), 
lias 111 all probability a ntual significance if we take account 
of the close cultuial lelations existing between Etruria and 
Asiatic Ionia during the sixth century, the possibility conies 
to mind that the Etruscan league had as a model the league 
of die twelve cities of Ionia s That it was a real and political 
institution as well as an ideal unit may be deduced from the 
study of the rcfeiences to the twelve Etiuscan states found 
111 ancient authors (see especially Livy, iv, 23 , v, 1 , x, 16, 
etc ) , reference is made, for example, to consultative meet- 
ings held by the Etruscan states and then heads (pi mcipcs) at 
the Fanum Voltumnae Eateti very justly pomted out that 
such evidence is not sufficient to prove the continuity or the 
strong suprastatal power of the presumed Etiuscan fedeial 
union If we adnnt the existence of annual pan-Etruscan 
festivals and gallics at the sanctuary of Voltumna (similar to 
the Pan-Hcllcmc games at Ephesus, Olympia, Delphi, and 
Corinth) it would be perfectly justifiable to suppose that 
only exceptional political circumstances such as the threat 
of Rome would have induced the representatives of the 
various Etiuscan states to meet m consultation at the 
national shrme and even form a pohtical and military 
coalition 4 

There are also references that seem to pomt to a certain 
continuity 111 this institution and to a formal dependence on 
it of the various smgle states e g a passage in Servius (ad 
Aen , vm, 475), which states that Etruna had twelve lucu- 
mones, or kings, one of whom was at the head of the others ; 
and from Livy’s refei cnees (1, 8, 2, v, 1) to the election of a 
hctoi foi the fasces, and to the election of a sacerdos at the 
Fanum Voltumnae on the occasion of the meetings of the 
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Etruscan states Our assessment of the Etniscan league 
wholly depends upon the lehability of the above statements 
It is interesting to notice that in two of the passages the 
word king is mentioned, they must therefore refer, as far 
as we can tell, to a pcnod earlier than the fifth century B c 
On the other hand the two passages 111 Livy mention an 
elected head of the alliance of Etruscan states, a personage 
who at the end of the fifth century (1 e at the time of the 
conflict between Veil and Rome) was designated by the 
title of sacerdos, and therefore invested with eminently 
religious powers 

A few Latin inscriptions of the imperial age (during 
which ancient Etruscan institutions and titles still formally 
subsisted) give 11s the title praetor Etruriae accompanied at 
tunes by the name of a city m the locative case ( Tarquums , 
Pisis) Tins title also appeats m the form praetor XV popu- 
lorum, 1 e of the Etiuscan national community which in 
Roman tunes seems to have been increased by three cities 
This is however a collegiate magistiature 6 and it is doubtful 
theicfoic whether it can be identified with the supreme 
head of the league Wc should rather thmk of it as designat- 
ing the lepreseutativcs of each state to the federal councils, 
or the magistrates connected to the league itself, rather like 
the pi inctpes and the hetores recalled in the above-mentioned 
passages m Livy 

Amongst the vauous offices filled by Etruscan peisonages 
and recorded in Etruscan inscriptions, we know of the 
following 

(I) ztlaO amce me^l rasnal (C IE 5360-Tarqumn) , 

(II) ztlaO rasnas(CIE 5472- Tar quinn), 

(III) medium tasneas clevsmd zila^nve ( C.IE 5093 - 
Orvieto) 

These expressions ire substantially identical, as the nomi- 
nal formula ztlaO amce ‘lie was “zilath” ’ corresponds to the 
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veibal one zilaxnve ! hc filled the office of “zilath” Thanhs 
to the celcbiated passage in Dionysius (i, 30, 3), whcie the 
Etruscans aie designated by then national name of Rasenna, 
we know that unna sigmfies ‘Euuscan, Etruiia’ On the 
other hand, the magistiatme designated by the word ztlaO, 
apparently the lugliest office m the Etruscan lepublics, cor- 
1 esponds veiy probably with the piaetoisliip of the Romans 
Thus theie appears to be an obvious conespondencc be- 
tween the title zilaO casual and p/aetor Etnrnae; a 
correspondence that piobably extends also to the name of 
the city 111 which 01 011 behalf of which the office was filled, 
as m the case of inscription C IE 5093, whcie the woid 
clcvsinsl may pethaps stand foi Clnusi and would be the 
equivalent of the cxpicssions Tmqmnus, Pists of the Latin 
inscriptions mentioned above 0 

The woid mexh u/exhun still lcmams to be explained, it 
has often been connected with the mcOlum that appeals in 
other Etiuscan texts and vanously interpreted as ‘league’ or 
‘people’ In the Etiuscan nianuscupt of the Zagreb mummy, 
medium is found next to the woid spur, winch seems to 
indicate ‘city’, in a passage which lists the mstitutions foi 
the benefit of which the leligious ceremonies were per- 
foimed, just as 111 the Unibnan text of the Gubbio Tablets 
We should also notice the fact that sevcial names of offices 
are accompanied by the tenns spmem, sputaua indicating 
that the office was a city magistracy It is piobablc theiefore 
that spur was the tecluucal teim for the single city-states 
and that it is exactly tendered by the Latin populus, whereas 
medium or tnexl concerns a huger entity, perhaps the Etrus- 
can league or nation It should peihaps be equated with 
nomen, 111 the Latm or Umbnan sense of this word, 1 e 
the lace 01 spiritual entity of the nation. 

In conclusion, the various data in oui possession are not 
sufficient to allow us to foim an exact notion of what the 
Etruscan league was, or to outline, however briefly, its 
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Jnstoiy If the accounts of the supremacy of one of the 
ancient sovereign states ovci the others ate not wholly base- 
less, we may flunk of a close alliance of the southern 
Etrurian centres that flourished 111 aichaic tunes under the 
hegemony of one oi other of then number, the important 
10k played by Taiquinu in thepimutive legends ofEtiuria 
may lead us to infer a penod of Taiquinian hegemony 
Latei , this ancient unity may have assumed the character of 
a religious confederation, with games and national gather- 
ings at the sanctuary of Voltunma, near Volsinn The elec- 
tion of an annual supreme magistrate is perhaps a survival 
of the supienic sovetciguty of one head over the others 
We know fiom Livy that in the fifth century the futuie 
king of Vai was a candidate foi the election (thus implicitly 
confirming the importance of the national magistiacy) , he 
v as however defeated This institution may be compaied - 
though the comparison is wholly hypothetical - to the 
growth of the Germanic Elliptic fiom the feudal sover- 
eignty of the German kings duung the high Middle Ages 
to the autonomy of the tegioiial electorates of modem 
times 

The Peoples 

At the tunc of Emma's contacts with Rome, despite the 
concept of national unity and the actual existence of federal 
institutions, the political stiuctuic of the Etruscan nation 
consisted chiefly of a system of small lcgional states having 
at their head whiclievci city dominated them by its size and 
wealth Wc do not know what conditions leigned during 
the archaic penod, but the coexistence of various centres of 
great importance at short distances fiom each othei (e g 
Veil, Caeie, Taiqumn, Villa), with then own sovereigns, 
their own characteristics and customs, lemmd 11s of the 
fragmentary natuie that characterized the pohtical system 
ot the archaic Gieck ttoXis As time went on the single 
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sovereign cities must have gradually increased their terri- 
tory, subjugating and mcoipoiatmg uval cities perhaps, as 
was the case 111 the early history of Rome. As a lesult a 
system of small regional states was arrived at, until the 
Romans came to nnpose their hegemony and, finally, 
political unity from the outside 
The Etruscan legional state was dependent in all its 
essentials on its central city, the latter represented some- 
tiling more than a mere capital 1 state and city were one 
both in name andm structure. Pop ulus, the probable equiva- 
lent of the Etruscan spur, 7 was synonymous in some of its 
meanings at least with whs and 7 toXls. The names of the 
populi wcie the same as those of the inhabitants of the city, 
thus we have Veians, Tarqumians, Caeretans, Clusians, etc 
It is quite possible that in the comse of the formation of 
regional states, certam conquered cities may have preserved 
an appearance of autonomy or may have contracted alli- 
ances with then conquerors this may be the case of certam 
impoitaiit towns hke Sutrium or Nepete with respect to 
Veu, m whose sphere of influence they were at the time of 
the Roman conquest Tliae is also the possibility that the 
colonies may have retained some form of dependence on 
then city of ongm, as 111 the Etruscan expansion towards 
Campania and the north As fin as we are aware however, 
the punciple of autonomy and division must also have pre- 
vailed m the political constitutions of the Etruscan donun- 
10ns 111 southern and noithcrn Italy 
The great cities whose magnificent lums still remain for 
us to sec must theiefoie have been the centies of political 
and cultural hfc in Etruria Tradition tells ns that they were 
twelve in number, it is not until the days of Rome that we 
hear of fifteen peoples Which were these cities? At the 
tunc of the Roman conquest the followmg were certamly 
counted amongst them Caeie (Cerveten), Taiquinn 
(Taiqunua-Cometo), Vulci, Rusellae (Roselle), Vetuloma, 
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Populonia, Volsinn (Bolsena), Clusium (Clnusi), Arretiuni 
(Arezzo), Peiusia (Perugia), Volaterrae (Volterra) To these 
may perhaps be added Faesulae (Fiesolc), Cortona, or 
Salpinum Veil had already been conquered and annexed 
by Rome at the begmmng of the fourth century b c It is 
quite possible that a few minor centres were still autono- 
mous during the fourth and thud century B.c , as the exist- 
ence of corns bearmg the names of Peithesa, Echetia, and 
other unidentified cities seems to indicate Centres that 
flourished in archaic times, as for instance Visentium 
(Bisenzio), Marsigliana d’Albegna (Caletra ? ), and Vetuloma 
itself, soon fell into decadence, while other cities developed 
only towards the end of the Etruscan civilization, when 
Etruria was undei Roman domination e g Siena, Pisa, 
Florence, and Lum 

Thcic is no evidence of the stage that ptecedcd the organ- 
ization into cities, and we aie thus unable to ascertain what 
political system oiigmally existed 111 the pielustoric settle- 
ments of Etruria Indirect lefercnccs in ancient authors and 
the analogy of the primitive constitution of Rome lead us 
to the conclusion that the cities were divided mto tribes, 
piobably three in number, which m their turn were each 
divided into four curiae (Scrvius, ad Aen , x, 202) Apart 
from these few suumses we aie left 111 uttei darkness as to 
the organization of the cities and of their dependent 
territories 

The Pwmtive Monarchy 

The conditions reigning 111 Etruscan cities during the Roman 
age, on the eve of the gieat social upheavals that marked 
the political life of Italy during the first century b c , 
influenced to a certain extent thejudgement ancient authors 
had formed on Etruscan society, as recoided 111 their writ- 
ings The cities seem to have been governed by aristocratic 
oligarchies, and these weie only sporadically and tempor- 
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anly replaced by other classes of society The oligarchies 
governed though magistrates designated at times by the 
name of pi inapei This tradition is for the most pait con- 
firmed by the existence of laige and wealthy family tombs 
enclosing numetons bodies, with msciiptions lcfcinng to 
members of a few closely lelated families, in paiticular 
epitaphs listing the titles of vanous tcmpoiary and col- 
legiate offices, accoidmg to a system piopei to oligaichic 
republics 

Such a state of affairs cannot howevci have existed in 
Etiuna during the catlici centimes of its history Many 
souices lefci to the existence of kings in Etruscan cities The 
term lucumo (Lat hicumo , hem; Gk /lovd/icw, rlou^odpoiv; 
Etiuscan, piobably lauxme, /1%111/ie) at tunes forms 

pait of the name of Etiuscan personages, as in the case of 
the King of Rome, Tarqumius Puscus , but it is generally 
used as a common name to designate the Etiuscan chiefs 
Vugil’s commcntatoi, Seivms, 011 one occasion names 
lucuiiiones the magistrates 111 charge of the curiae of the city 
of Mantua [ad Acn , x, 202) , on othei occasions he identifies 
them explicitly with the kings of the cities ( ad Acn , 11, 278 , 
vni, 65, 475) Basing himself on the anstociatic conception 
of the Etruscan state, K O Muller assumed that the lucu- 
mones must have been the eldest sons of noble families and 
many scholars have echoed his assumption But there is 
nothing to wariant the assumption that eaily conditions in 
Etruria were miriored 111 those curient duiuig the Roman 
era, 1101 is theie anything to preclude that the term lucumo 
did refci to theEtiuscan kings of the archaic period, accord- 
ing to the several and explicit statements made by Servius 
on this mattei It is thus unnecessaiy to seek, like S P 
Cortsen, the Etruscan word for ‘king’ in the loot purt - and 
m the title *putsm, *pwtstia, purOtic, that may have been 
taken foi a pioper name 111 the case of Porsenna, king of 
Clusium 8 We aie, on the other hand, most piobably faced 
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here with a parallel to what occurred in Gicece and in 
Rome (for the titles ^acnXevs and rex), where the office 
filled by the ancient monaichs was not abolished when the 
state changed from a monarchy to an aristocratic lepnbhc, 
it was substantially emptied of its political content and pre- 
served, alongside the new republican magistracies, as a 
religious institution Nothing can be so misleadmg as the 
anticipation of phenomena characteristic of modern tunes 
when attempting to assess those of the ancient woild Such 
an ciror would be committed 111 assuming that the abolition 
of the monarchy must nccessanly have been accompanied 
by the abolition of the figure of the monarch In an inscrip- 
tion lefcuing to a Taiqumian puest of the second century 
EC (C IE 5430), we find amongst the verbs denoting the 
offices filled by the puest the vcib lucatice, whose root is 
connected with that of the word lucumo In the sacred text 
of the Zagicb mummy, mention is made of ceremonies 
celebrated laugimncti, 1 c ‘in the laitxinnna’, probably the 
residence of the lanxnnic, the lucumo (cf the Roman Regia), 
the official residence of the Pontijices m Rome Finally, the 
elective head of the Famun Voltunmae, whom Livy desig- 
nated as a puest, was originally piobably no other than the 
king elected by the twelve peoples and the chief lucumo 
mentioned by Scrvms, even though the importance of his 
functions may have been substantially reduced and trans- 
formed by the passage of tunc and the change 111 political 
ideas 

What was the nature of the pumitive Etruscan monarchy 7 
Our knowledge is unfoituuatcly insufficient to answer the 
cpcstion, and all we may do is put foiward certain supposi- 
tions based on analogy with what little is known with 
historical certainty of the Roman monarchy The king 
must have held supreme judiciary power, which he exer- 
cised, according to Macrobius (Saturn, 1, 15, 13) onceaweek 
m public audiences He must have been the nnlitaiy and 
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i cligious head of the state We ai e a little better informed on 
certain external symbols relating to the monarchy, for 
these wete inherited by Rome and considered by ancient 
writeis to have had a specifically Etruscan ongin Amongst 
these were the golden cl own, the sceptie, the toga palmata , 
the throne (sella curitlis ), the fasces, and other symbols of 
power, as well as the ceremony of die triumph wheie the 
king was identified with the supreme deity. 

The pioblem of the ongm of the hetor’s fasces is particu- 
larly interesting 9 Writers of the imperial age such as Silius 
Italicus ( Punica , vin, 483 ff) and Florus (1, 1, 5) believe them 
to be of Etruscan ongm Wc have already referred to the 
passage in Livy in which theie is a mention of the lictors 
sent by each Etruscan city to escort the elective head of the 
union The earliest representation of th c fasces without die 
axe occuis 111 a fifth-century Chiusi rehef kept m the 
Palermo Museum This destroys the hypothesis that the 
lictors and fasces 111 the escort of the Etruscan magistrates of 
the federated cities (as shown on sarcophagi from Tarqumu) 
weie an mutation of a Roman custom 

In 1898, during the excavation of an archaic tomb m the 
Vetuloma necropolis, there came to light an object made 
up of many parts of oxidized iron Tins was thought by 
I Falclu to be a fascis consisting of small hollow lods and a 
double-bladed axe The object dismtegiated when it was 
moved, but was put togethei again in the Florence Archae- 
ological Museum wheie it may still be seen (see plate 32) 
Some doubts have been expicssed as to the original shape of 
the object and its interpretation as a fascis, but a careful 
examination of vanous fiagments is even more conclusive 
than Falcln’s report and inteipietation Theie is no doubt 
that the object is a fascis, or rather the reproduction of a 
fascis, wholly made of non-perishable materials and prob- 
ably reduced m size, for funerary puiposes It is the oldest 
fascis known to us and differs fiom later specimens in that 
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its axe lias two blades Tile use in Vetuloma of a double- 
edged axe for fighting or ceremonial purposes at a time 
1 oughly contenipoiary to that of the tomb mentioned above 
(seventh to sixth century u 0 ) is attested by a funerary stele 



Figure 4 - STELE OF AVELE FELUSKE 
Sepulchral Stele of an Etruscan Warrior 
armed with a two-bladed axe found at 
Vetuloma ( Florence , 

Mtisco Auhcologtco) 

bearing the name of Avele Feluske, where it appeals m the 
hand of ail armed watnor But the stiangest coincidence of 
all is the fact that Sihus Itahcus attributes the invention of 
the faicts to the very inhabitants of Vetuloma Should this 
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be tme we are faced once again with a foitunate instance of 
the con espondence between hteiary tiaditions and aichac- 
ologic<il discovenes 

What significance was attached to the fascis at the begin- 
mngs of the Etiuscan civilization 7 The axe is well known 
as a political and religions symbol of the Eastern civiliza- 
tions and the Meditcuanean woild Cciemomal axes are 
quite well known m etlmology e g the Polynesian axes of 
the Cook Islandeis with carved wooden handles, coimected 
With ancestor worship , the axes of the Basongi tribes m the 
Belgian Congo, etc But it is especially in the civilization 
of Crete that the two- or even four-bladed axe takes on a 
religious chaiacter, as a symbol of divinity The two- 
bladed axe of muagic Saidinu was also probably endowed 
if not with 1 cligious, at least with ritual significance Archaic 
Etruria, standing as it did at the confluence of various 
Meditcuanean cultuial currents, undoubtedly made use of 
the hatchet as a chieftain’s weapon, as well as a tool and an 
instrument of war; this may be seen m the reliefs of the 
bronze siiula of the Certosa at Bologna (see plate 19B) 01 011 
the figured steles of Laith Nime or Avele Feluske found 
respectively at Fiesole and Vetuloma The Vetuloma example 
is unusual 111 that it repioduces a double-edged axe, winch 
may also m fact have been a symbol of authouty. So that on 
die one hand there was the axe, the ceiemomal weapon of 
the king, and on the other, the wooden rods for corporal 
punishment earned by the sovereign’s escort when he was 
actmg in his Judicial capacity, it is quite possible that the 
two became umted in a single object symbolizing sover- 
eignty in its fundamental aspects the judicial, the military, 
and peihaps even the lcligious It is also probable that only 
one fascis was used at fust and that the mcrease m the num- 
ber of hctois was due to the extension of the sovereign’s 
authority over a laigci number of cities 

The mateual symbol of the fascis corresponded to a 
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political and lcligious authority which the Romans desig- 
nated by the name of imperium For furthci confirmation 
that the axe symbolized sovcieign powet, there is the fact 
that only the impenum maim and certain special circum- 
stances gave the Roman magistiate the light to carry the 
fascis with the axe The impenum, distinct from a moie 
geneial potestas, represented the full judiciary and military 
power it is 111 fact the sovereignty of the old kings of Rome 
passed on to the republican magistrates The concept of 
imperium, with its religious undertones, was doubtless 
deuved from the Etiuscan monarchy 10 A gloss of the late 
lexicogiaphei Hesychms even provides us (though in a 
Greek form) with the Etiuscan word for the Greek ipyf], 
‘power’, piobably corresponding to the Latin impenum. 
this is dpovva, that probably went back to an Etruscan 
*tuma, * Qiuna , a cognate petliaps of the pre-Hcllemc root 
ripavvos and of the root of the Etiuscan name for Venus, 
Tm an (lady 7 mistress 5 ). 

The Republican Magistracies 

When studying the transition from monaichy to republic 
that took place in Etruria between the sixth and the fifth 
century n c , the widespread occurrence of tins political 
phenomenon in the Mediterranean has perhaps not been 
sufficiently taken into account It is found to have taken 
place along substantially similar lines in the constitutional 
histories of at least four ancient racial stocks the Gieek, the 
Latin, the Etiuscan, and the Semitic. Analogies such as 
these clearly demonstrate the piofound unity underlying 
the Meditenanean civilization, as far as ceitam important 
aspects of its public life are concerned, even befoie Greek 
and Roman times Primitive monai clues with their religious 
basis gave way to oligarchic states with temporary collegi- 
ate and elective magistracies, this process is at tunes paral- 
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lcled or followed by the Semite of power on the part of 
individuals (tyianmes) or by solutions of a democratic 
nature hi many Gieek cities, this tiansformation was 
already taking place in pioto-histonc tunes, at the end of the 
Mycenaean age, whereas othei cities, e.g Spaita, preserve 
in foim at least the institution of monarchy till they cease 
to exist as historical entities The new solutions arrived at 
by the western Greek world seem to be of a precocious 
nature In Rome and in Etruria the change occurs after the 
second half of the sixth century The Phoenician cities of 
Syria and Africa too, though with outcomes that varied 
with tune and place, tend to change their monarchies into 
republican oligarchies from about the eighth to the fifth 
century b c 

Once tbs point is established, the causes of the constitu- 
tional changes ill Rome and Etruna need no longer be 
sought only m local conditions, there was a general tend- 
ency towards the differentiation of classes in society, towards 
the consolidation of genealogical and lehgious traditions in 
the aristocracy and towards the ousting of primitive 
monaicbcal institutions At the most we may ask ourselves 
whether archaic monaicbes in Italy ever fulfilled the 
political needs of local tendencies they may have merely 
masked a power limited originally by the authority of 
heads of families or of assemblies, under the influence of 
purely external Eastern forms In tbs case the changes of 
government we are considering may be no more than a 
return to original and genuine political fonns The question 
ought to be discussed mainly in conjunction with the 
question of the prumtive Roman gentes and their place m 
the monarcbcal state a thorny problem indeed 11 

The political crisis of the end of the sixth century is in 
any case the sign of a decisive change of direction ui the 
development of the constitutional system of Etruria as well 
as that of the Italic states generally The many theories that 
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have been put forward to account for the passage fiom 
primitive monarchies to lepubhean magistracies either tend 
to explain it as a continuous and necessary evolution, or as a 
sudden innovation, possibly due to the mutation of foreign 
(and especially Greek) institutions . 12 Whatever might be 
the origin of the Roman consulship, for instance, it is 
possible, if not piobablc, that the first days of the Etrusco- 
Roman lepublic saw the tuuniph of a strong military 
authority (that of the inagister popuh or of the dictator), replac- 
uig the archaic sovereign, perhaps as a result of the influence 
of Greek tyrranmes (a contemporary example of which was 
Cumae imdci Anstodemus) The Etruscan figure of Mac- 
stma (Mastama) or rather of the macstrna (since in the 
Francois tomb of V ulci the name of the hero is not preceded 
by a first name and thus seems to have actually been a 
title), the ally of the Vulci adventurers Caile and Avle 
Vipma against the kmgs of Rome and of other cities of 
inner Etiuna, embodies this constitutional transformation 
which must have originated ui the large and moie evolved 
cities of the coastal belt and gradually spread to the more 
secluded and backward inland regions The title macstrna 
is no more than the Etruscan form of the Latin magister, 
with the addition of an apparently unstable suffix-nfl (cf the 
case o£<f>erw= persona, a mask) It reappears at a later date 
amongst the titles of Etruscan magistrates m the form 
macstrcvc (Fabretti, C 1 1 , 2100) Significantly enough, 
Roman tradition identified Mastama with Servius Tullius, 
the beneficent king who broke the dynastic seties of the 
Tarqums and to whom the reform of the centuries was 
attributed, a figure therefore who does not comcide with 
our idei (and with that of the ancients) of the pimutive 
monarch ruling hy divine right 
But even if a period of military dictatorships occurred 
between the archaic monarchy and the republic of full 
historical tunes, the collegiate nature of the offices (of equal 
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authority, as in Rome, oi unequal as amongst the Oscaus), 
then tempotaty nature and the authority of the austociatic 
senate were soon to bung a fmthei change in the ducction 
of the ohgaichic lepublic Wc may leconstiuct the way 111 
which this change took place m Etiuna with the help of our 
knowledge of the Roman republic bcfoie the great wars of 
conquest a senate composed of the heads of the gctites 1 , a 
popular assembly, most piobably, a supreme, temporary, 
and collegiate magistracy , and other collegiate magistracies 
of a political and leligious nature There was in any case a 
general tendency to paLcel out power, to decrease it and to 
place it undei constant reciprocal control, so as to prevent 
the use of a tyiant Tins stiffemng of oligarchic mstitutions 
was accompanied by a hatred foi monarchy of which wc 
possess few but eloquent tcstmiomes we need only thmk 
of the opposition of the Etiuscan cities to the threatened 
city of Vcu, owing to the fact that she was governed by a 
king (Livy, v, 1) , Etiuna seems to have earned tins tendency 
fuithei than Rome Differences also appeal with lcgaid to 
the claims for a mote active part m government made by 
the lower classes foi in Etiuna the latter weie generally 
bereft of any possibility of becoming mcludcd more 01 less 
peacefully in the constitution, with the lesult that Volsmii, 
Airetium, and, perhaps, Volateirae went through short 
periods of popular anaichy It was only with the ciumblmg 
of the traditional Etiuscan political system and the granting 
of Roman citizenship (a consequence of the lex Iulta of the 
begmmng of the first century b c ) that the populat classes 
generally managed to assert themselves ovei the mipover- 
ished and archaic lulmg classes. 13 

The titles of the Etiuscan magistracies, m their origmal 
fonns, are known to us tin ough the cuisus honorum of the 
funcraty mscnptious, some of which must have been 
written 111 the foun of actual poetical elogia to the dead 
man, as in the case of the Roman msciiptions of the Scipio 
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family It is however fai fiom easy to establish the natuie 
of the various offices, then mtei-ielations, the diffeiences 
between them and their couespondence with the magis- 
tiacies of the Latin and Italic woilds. 

The most fiequent title is one diawn fiom the root zil-, 
whose oiigm is still obscuic, 111 the fonns zil, zih, zilc 01 
zdg, zilct and zilaO To these nominal forms there corres- 
ponds a verb zilx- 01 zilax- with the meaning of ‘to be zilc 
01 zilaO’ We aheady know that zilaO coiresponds in some 
cases to the Roman title ‘piactor’ It is quite certainly a Ingh 
office, peihaps the highest m the land, but the title is often 
accompanied by determinants zilaO 01 zilx parxis , zilaO 
derail and ztl etciaias, zilc maiiinuxva, zilx cexaneri) winch 
may indicate the specialization of the office (cf the Latin 
praetor peregt nuts) or the head of a particular college ( zilc 
ttmrttiiuxva— head of the college of marump) Thus the title 
may well have possessed both a specific and a generic 
acceptation, just as 111 the case of the Latin practoi 
Another office of gieat inipoitance, more important 111 
the eyes of some scholais than that of the zilaO, is desig- 
nated by teims built 011 the root purO, winch has been con- 
nected with the title npvTavis the origin of which is prob- 
ably pre-Hellenic It appears under the fonns purO, purdtic, 
purth'ana, eprOne, cprOm, cprOnevc, etc 
Yet another title frequently found m inscriptions is mam, 
marmti, marumix' its lehgious connotations are made evi- 
dent by its connexion with the priestly title cepen, and with 
determinants of the type want paxaOuras caOsc 01 marumix 
paxanati, which contain the names of the gods Pa\a 
(Bacchus) and CaOa It also appears in Umbria as the college 
of maroncs It his been thought to correspond to the Latin 
aedihs Otlici adimmstiativc or military offices are desig- 
nated by the tenns camOi, machcvc, etc 
To mdicatc the uiban chaiacter of the magistracies and to 
differentiate them perhaps fiom magistiacies connected 
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with the league, the terms spwaua, spureni, sptireOi, etc aie 
added in inscriptions. Though cases of 1nag1st1aa.es for life 
[svalas, snal(isi=“ 8 i.d J 3 um”?) aie not unknown, m most 
cases there is a numeral next to the title to show the liumbei 
of tunes the office was held and to bear witness to its 
temporary nature. 


Etruscan Society 

The oligarchic state presupposes a social oigamzation based 
on gentihtial lines. Only the most obvious characteristics of 
the latter, as revealed 111 inscriptions and on monuments, 
are known to us The Etruscan personal name system was 
identical with the Latin and the Italic, and quite distinct from 
that of other Indo-European and non-Indo-European speak- 
ing peoples, from that of the Greeks or Semites for instance, 
amongst whom the simple name accompanied by a 
patronymic (Apollonius of Nestor, Joseph son of Jacob) 
does not express very clearly the idea of family continuity. 
The system cuneut m ancient Italy was based essentially 
upon two elements, the personal name pioper and the name 
of the family 01 gens Thus it is the only personal name 
system of the ancient world to foieshadow a custom that 
was to become general, for social, cultural, and pohtical 
reasons, in the civilization of the modem world Next to 
the two principal elements, the patronymic and the matro- 
nymic were often used and even at tunes the names of the 
grandparents A thud element may be foimd added to the 
name of th egens, the Latin cognomen, which may have had a 
personal ongm, though it was generally used to designate 
a particular branch of the gens 
The Etruscans piobably created the ‘gentihtial’ name 
system at the beginning of their history, which tends to 
piove a keen feeling for the family unit and for its con- 
trnuity. The most ancient of the two elements is certainly 
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the personal, 01 individual, as its very simplicity clearly 
shows (Vel, Lmis, ArnO, etc.) The gentihtial names are 
always derivatives and take adjectival forms they are based 
on personal names ( Velna ), on the names of gods ( VeWtna ), 
011 place names ( Sudrina ), etc The number of known Rentes 
is very large indeed an interesting fact, for it excludes the 
hypothesis of an original opposition between a narrow 
oligarchy composed of the members of the gentes and of a 
population outside the gentihtial system. Here the question 
becomes particularly delicate and complex especially when 
considered m conjunction with the gentihtial system of 
primitive Rome as generally reconstiucted by specialists in 
social and constitutional history 

Indeed one has the impression that originally the whole 
Etruscan people was included m the framework of the 
gentihtial system not 111 few and very large family group- 
ings, but rather belongmg to numerous separate family 
tices each of which was distmguishcd by a gentihtial name, 
perhaps along similar lines to those of the modem world at 
the end of the Middle Ages when family names began to be 
used and everyone, from the lnghest to the lowest, ended 
by adopting a suigle onomastic system It is possible of 
course, although no proof has yet been given, that there 
existed patrician and plebeian gentes in archaic Etruria as in 
republican Rome But the impression received is that 
originally there were no great differences of social levels 
The only real lower class was composed of servants, acro- 
bats, and strangers who m monuments appear distmguished 
by a peisonal name only and who aie therefore outside the 
gentihtial system 

If a society of freemen, subdivided into numerous small 
family units, can be lecouciled with a monarchical constitu- 
tion oi an aichaic type (like the one dominant m Etruiia up 
to the end of the sixth centuiy b c ) the same caimot be said 
foi the later oligaichic state as it is levealed to us through 
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passages in ancient wnteis rcfeirmg to the public life of the 
Etruscans. A great many families belonging to this late 
period aie now known to 11s thiough inscriptions m each of 
the cities of Etruiia and are of apparent equality m social 
standing But it is also possible to make out the beginnings 
of largei family units, with a common gentihtial name but 
numeious ramifications spieadmg at times outside the tern- 
tory of the city of origin It was the formation of therein m 
the Roman sense of the woid, and in many cases a surname 
( cognomen ) was added to the name of the^ens so as to distin- 
guish the various blanches of the family The small archaic 
tombs, each of winch belonged strictly to one family, were 
replaced by giandiose gentihtial hypogca providing for the 
burial of a much largei number of poisons. Mainages 
between members of certain Rentes became more and more 
frequent, those veiy sam t gentes whose membeis most often 
held political 01 pucstly office It is not easy to piovide a 
clear explanation of these facts, certain gentes may have 
gradually predominated over others belonging to the same 
ongnial social system, and formed the new oligarchy This 
phenomenon was especially characteristic of some northern 
towns ofEtruua pLoper Volaterrae, foi instance, where the 
gem Ceicna (Cecma) with its numerous ramifications pie- 
dominated, or Airetium, where the Cilnn, the ancestors of 
Maecenas, seem to have lulcd for a certain length of time 
Even moie difficult to establish is the position of the 
lessei 01 plebeian gentes within the fiamewoik of the oli- 
garchic state, and the characteristic fcatuies of the pioletai- 
lan and scivmg classes Fuiieiary inscriptions belonging to 
peisonages generally designated by a single peison name 
(1 e. outside the gentihtial system) followed by the terms 
lautni, etcra, or lautneteri, occur fairly frequently, especially 
m northern Etruria The word lautm is derived from liuitn 
‘family’ and literally stands foi ‘familial, of the family’, 
though its use corresponds to that of the Latin hbeilus As 
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fm etci a, the precise meaning of the woidis unknown , some 
tiauslate it as ‘slave’ (the mterpietation of ctera as ‘of noble 
birth’ or ‘noble on the mother’s side’ is wholly unfounded). 
Theie were paiticulai magistracies connected with the efeta. 
the zii detains , the zihtO etcrav, and the camOt cteiau The use 
of the name leOc or IcQi, frequently borne by slaves, is also 
worthy of note it was piobably also used as a common 
appellative temi 14 A social and political rising of the lower 
classes took place m Auetuun and Volsimi dining the third 
century b c • as histoncal tiadition tells ns, it took the form 
of an actual pioletanan revolution with the seizure ofpowei 
and the tcmpoiary abolition of caste diffeientiations be- 
tween the lowei and the austociatic classes (e g the aboli- 
tion of the ban on mtcnnaniagc) 15 We still do not know 
however whether such a lcvolt should be interpreted as a 
clash between families of a higher and of a lowet lank but 
still within the gcutihtial system and similar to the struggle 
between patucians and plebeians of lepubhcan Rome, or 
whether it should be lutei pitted as a using of those elements 
outside the gentes 

As wc have been dealing with the fanuly and the personal 
name system of the Etiuscans, we should end by a passing 
reference to the so-called Etruscan ‘matnaichy’. Tins is no 
more than a learned legend, bom from the comparison of 
the customs of Etiuna and of Asia Minor rcpoited by 
Herodotus (1, 173), and supported by the refeicnces of 
ancient authois to the freedom of the Etiuscan woman 
The fact that Lydian cluldieu wcic called by then mother’s 
name instead of then father’s was compared to the Etruscan 
use of the mationynuc as levealcd by inscriptions It is the 
p ltronymic clement howevei that pi edonnnates m Eti uscan 
inscriptions, even though many epitaphs beat the name of 
the^w/sand at times that of the mothci 10 There is no doubt 
that m Etruria (and latei, 111 Rome) the woman’s place m 
society was particularly high and quite different in any case 
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from that of the Greek -woman. The fact that both men and 
women took pait in banquets, far from bemg a sign of 
dissolution as maliciously stated by many Greek writers 
astonished and scandalized at a custom quite foreign to the 
Giceks, is a clear indication of social equality and yet 
another link between the civilization of ancient Etruria and 
the customs of the modern Western world. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE RELIGION OF THE ETRUSCANS 


Piobtcms and Documents 

Since tlie ami of the present work is not so much to pile 
detail upon detail on the vanous aspects of the Etruscan 
civilization, but to inteipiet these data and to discuss ceitam 
fundamental problems as yet unsolved, theie would be 
little point m repeatmg what has alicady been descubed 
elsewhere on the religion of the Etiuscans, whcthei con- 
sidered as a whole 01 in its several aspects on the deities, 
tlie foims of worship, the mtcrpi station of divine will, 
fiuieiary customs, etc Religion is m point of fact the best 
known facet of the Etruscan civilization, tins is haidly sur- 
prising owmg to the relative abundance of souiccs of a 
hteiary nature, and especially the gieat mirnbei of archaeo- 
logical monuments that, m one way 01 anothei, throw 
some light upon the subject. 1 This does not mean however 
that cveiytlung has been said that can be said, or that the 
data in our possession - especially aichaeological - have 
been so worked that no further lcscaich 01 results may be 
expected Clemen’s comparatively lecent work on the sub- 
ject (Die Religion tier Etiusker, 1936) is a case m point here, 
the various problems have been attacked ftom a most 
ongnial angle, with an intelligent and modern critical 
appioach Tins book, together with the more lecent and no 
less praiseworthy essays of Giglioh and Grenier, 2 confirms 
our opnuon of the need for a vast future survey that would 
1 e-exairunc all useful sotuxes and make use of all the vanous 
results auived at so far to paint a single, comprehensive 
picture of the whole 
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The reputation tlieEtruscans had ofbeing a most religious 
race is one of those fiequent literary commonplaces con- 
tinually to be found in the works of ancient writcis Livy 
(v, i, 6) descubes them as gens ante otnncs alias eo magis 
iedita religwntbus, quod excellent arte colcndt eas (a people who 
above all others were distinguished by their devotion to 
religious practices, because they excelled in their knowledge 
and conduct of them), Arnobius (Adv gentes, vii, 26) pro- 
claimed Etrima to begenetrix et mater supei stitiomim There 
is even an ingenuous folk-etymology that would derive 
Tusci from 8 vend £ gw ‘to sacrifice’ (Isidore, Etym , ix, 2, 
86, cf also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1, 30, 3) Modem 
scholars too seem prone to give ciedit to tins unusual 
reputation the Etruscans enjoyed amongst ancient peoples 
I11 actual fact, the quantitative assessment of religiosity on 
the part of different peoples 11ms the risk of losing all reality 
unless we take into account the historical reasons prompting 
it Etruscan traditions wcic of very great importance to the 
Romans of the linpenal age, not only because Etruna gave 
the first and most important contribution to the definition 
of those Italic religious forms amongst winch the leligion 
of Rome developed ftom its very begmmngs, but also 
because religion was that portion of theEtruscan inheritance 
acknowledged with the least reserve by Rome and most 
vigoious m its resistance to the overwhelming impact of 
Hellenic culture But more nnportant aie the qualitative 
differences that existed between the leligion of Etiuna on 
the one hand and that of Greece and Rome on the othei 
In the foimer ate evident a scrupulous attention to ritual, to 
conformity and to the will of the gods, the contmual dread 
of dark and ovei whelming forces, of tune limits that could 
not be defeircd Theie was 111 Etruria a feehng of the 
nonentity of man before the divine w ill, unknown to the 
Gieeks even in the anguish the latter felt before the all- 
powerful Fates, and which the Romans tended to resolve 111 
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a prevalently juridical conception of die relationship be- 
tween man and. god - both a concrete and practical solution. 
Foi both m the 1 ehgion and the 1 chgious art of the Graeco- 
Roman world, man played ni spite of all the lole of the 
protagonist; m Etruria on the other hand, the deity appears 
to dominate to the exclusion of man, as if reciting an 
eternal monologue m which the only role left to man was 
that of a cautious and timorous commentator Once tins 
qualitative point of view is accepted, the result of the com- 
parison becomes obvious and the statements of ancient 
writers 011 the deep and exceptional religiosity of the Etrus- 
cans are shown to be fully justified 
In attempting to reconstruct a picture of that particular 
combination of spiritual attitudes, tendencies, and practices 
that constituted the religious world of the Etruscans, the 
question of sources becomes all-important These are of 
two lands ducct, such as origmal Etruscan texts, the 
majority of winch arc still obsciue 1 e the ritual texts of 
the liber linteus (linen book) of the Zagreb mummy or those 
of the Capua tile, a number of inscribed objects (e g the 
famous bronze model of a liver found at Piacenza) , figured 
monuments (paintings, sculptures, and especially scenes 
engraved on the back of minors); the rums of temples, 
tombs, etc , or mduect, such as the accounts by Latin and 
Greek authors of imperial and post-classical times Tins 
second class of documents must natuially he made to undei- 
go a thorough critical examination befoie bemg utilized 
towards a reconstruction of the religion of the Etruscans, 
for in matteis as delicate as lehgious beliefs and ritual, there 
are bound to occur many alterations, misunderstandings, 
and contaminations of the onginal elements Owmg to the 
relative resemblance of certain spiritual attitudes ofEtruna 
and Rome, the correspondence of certain deities and the 
parallelism of various ritual forms, it is haidly suipusmg 
thatEtruscan traditions as transmitted by Roman writeis on 
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religious mattcis 01 as included in the treatises of Christian 
apologists (e g Ainobius) should have reached us in some- 
what distorted versions Typical m tins lespect is the 
tradition lcfening to the creation of the world the Etrus- 
cans believed, accordmg to the medieval encyclopaedist 
known as Suidas, that this took six millennia to accomplish 
- an obvious reminiscence of biblical cosmogony In this 
particular case the explanation probably lies ni the con- 
tamination of Etruscan and Christian elements within the 
literary elaborations of the late Roman age. 

To conclude, the elements that can be used towards a 
reconstruction of Etruscan beliefs and ritual are both 
limited and of uncertain interpretation The loss of original 
Etruscan religious literature is lncparable how small in 
fact our knowledge of the spirit, the dogmas, the rites 
of Christianity would be, if all we had to go by were a 
few sacred images and liturgical objects, and the ruins of 
churches 3 

The Etruscan Conception of the Dunne 

But even if we did possess a greater number of documents 
it would not be easy to obtam a true picture of the Etruscan 
religion and of its oiigmal and most genuine foims The 
influence exerted by the civilization of Greece upon the 
Etruscans was too powerful and too ancient in character, 
especially in mythological and artistic inspiration, not to 
have left a considerable mark upon Etiuscan religious atti- 
tudes and manifestations This is particularly evident in the 
Etiuscan conception of both the individuality and the form 
of the divinity Clemen has attempted to find in ceitain 
aspects of Etruscan religious conceptions the survival of 
fetishist forms such as the woiship of weapons, trees, 
watcis, etc It is doubtful however whether the worship of 
weapons or trees was ever a genuine manifestation even 
amongst the earlier Mediterranean civilizations it may have 
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been no 11101 e than a religious symbol whereby the pei- 
sonality of the god, even if not conceived anthiopomorphi- 
cally, was lepicscntcd by its chief atlubute Sinnlaily, it is 
difficult to connect Etiusran amnusni with animism undet- 
stood as the worship of ancestors 4 There is, howevci, no 
doubt that 111 the most genuine aspects of the Etruscan 
leligious expiession - genuine both because they had been 
iccorded by the ancients and because of their contmued 
survival despite the contiast they offered with the more 
widespread and familiar fonns belonging to the classical 
woild - their conception of supernatural beings was per- 
meated by a certain vagueness as to number, attnbutes, and 
appearance This vagueness seems to pomt towards an 
ongmal belief in some divine entity dominating the world 
though a numbei of vatied manifestations which later 
became personified into gods, or groups of gods and spirits. 
This outlook is responsible for the concept of the genius as a 
vital and life-giving foicc which is, or may be, a single 
divinity or the piototype of a great number of male or 
female spuits (the Insec ) 5 mingling with men and gods and 
inhabitmg the undei world , or which may actually manifest 
itself m non-anthropomorphic sexual symbols The Roman 
genius, reflecting and accompanying both human and divme 
beings, was onginally mainly an Etiuscan conception 
Thus one is natutally led to the conclusion that the great 
individual deities wcie solely due to foreign, or to be more 
specific, Gieek influences, playing upon tins vague and 
amorphous religiosity of the Etruscans Such a conclusion 
is unlikely to he tiue, howevet, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the fonnation of the Etruscan civilization 
occurred rather late 111 the Mediterranean woild and was 
preceded by centuries, not to say millennia, of cultuial 
unnghngs and elaboiations The concept of a supreme 
being, with eminently celestial attributes, manifesting Ins 
will by means of the thundcibolt, may in no way he con- 
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sidered to have been a late motif or one mutated, from out- 
side. The same may be said of die concept of the goddess of 
Love, Turan (whose name probably meant originally 'the 
lady’), which ccitamly crystallized within the compass of 
the piuiutive religious elaborations of the Mediterranean 
woild At most we may speak of a typical archaic or pimn- 
tivc flavour of Etruscan lehgious conceptions, of luigering 
themes and beliefs that had already been discarded, or very 
nearly, by their Mediterranean neighbours; this will 
become more apparent in the light of the following con- 
siderations. 

It is true on the other hand that the influence of Greece 
may have assisted and favoured the individualization and 
the humanization of the Etruscan deities, multiplying and 
defining as a result the various aspects of the major deities, 
promoting local spirits and heroes to the rank of national 
gods, fusing groups of beings with analogous characteristics 
into one A typical case is that of Veltha or Veltune or 
Voltumna (Veitnmmis in its Latin form) a god with stiange 
and contrasting attributes, represented at times as a malefi- 
cent monster, at others as a god of vegetation of uncertain 
sex 01 as a great war god We have here a typical example 
of the process of the individualization and the transforma- 
tion of a local earth spmt, peitaming to a territory of 
southern Etruria, into a superior divinity, or rather into the 
national god par excellence , the dcus Eturnae prmccps (Varro, 
de ling l at , v, 46) c I11 the same way, the protecting spmts 
of war, represented as aimed heroes, tend to coalesce into a 
single deity, the Etrusco-Roman Mats, on the model of the 
Gieck god Aies 

We thus pass on to the second consequence of the Hel- 
lenic influence on the Etruscan icligion the givmg of 
human foims to (or anthiopomoiplnzation of) the various 
deities, 01, to be moie precise, the external and formal 
moulding of divine figures on the patterns provided by 
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Gieek antluopomoi phism The Etntscans must have 
possessed from the very beginning a certain anthropomoi- 
pluc image of their own loi their gods, though we are 
unable to tell how important the eaily influence of the 
mature civilizations of the East may have been on such 
popular representations Tins must certanily have played a 
part in the case of the war gods mentioned above or in that 
of the celestial god Ti/i, which a coarse bronze statuette 
represents as a young man holding a thunderbolt m Ins 
right hand . 7 But Greek literature and aLt soon imposed - 
from the first half of the sixth century at least - its own 
representations of the gieat divinities as they giadually came 
to he elaborated in the various cities of the Hellenic world 
As a result of tins process a whole senes of Etruscan 
deities came into being, substantially parallel, if not identi- 
cal, with those of Hellas • Tin, Tima (Jupiter) corresponding 
to Zeus, Um (Juno) to Hera, Menerva (Mmcrva) to Athene, 
Serbians to Hephaistos, Tunns (Mercury) to Hermes, 
Turan (Venus) to Apluodite, Mans (Mars) to Ares, etc. 

A number of Greek divinities were also mtroduced directly 
into Etruria Herakles who became the Hcrcle of the 
Etruscans and the Hercules of the Romans, Apollo who in 
Etruria became Apulu or Aplu, Artemis, known as Artumes 
01 Aritum Characteristic specializations of gods, myths, and 
ritual also giadually came to be modelled upon correspond- 
ing Greek foims Original Etruscan monuments and texts 
give evidence of such syncretisms and contaminations the 
lead tablet found at Magkano, the Capua tile or the text of • 
the wrappings of the Zagreb mummy all mention indivi- 
dual deities, as also the bronze model of a sheep’s liver 
found at Piacenza, used by the haruspices to facilitate the 
reading and mterpretation of the liver of sacrificed sheep - 
its surface is m fact divided into compartments, each 
enclosing the name of a particular deity 
Next to the major deities whose personalities and outer 
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fonns became fixed imdci die influence of die Gicek 
Olympian gods, dieie were a number of indigenous super- 
natural beings, colleges of obscure and mysterious divini- 
ties, whose number and whose vciy names were unknown 
(Vano, m Aniobius, iii, 40) Ancient writers, recalling, 
though often none too clearly, native tiaditions, speak of 
Du Supenoies or Iitvoluti (1 e enveloped in the shadows of 
mystery), who counselled Jupitei on when to throw his 
most dieaded thundeibolt (Caecma, in Seneca, Quaest 
natur., n, 41) , the Dii Consentes or Complices, also advisers 
to Jupiter, pitiless and anonymous, generally thought to be 
twelve m number (Vairo and Caccina, m the passages 
referred to above) , the Penates, divided into four classes of 
the heavens, the wateis, the earth, and the souls of men 
(Nigidius Figulus 111 Arnobius, nr, 40), the ‘nine gods’ 
(novensiks), casters of lightning (Pliny, 11, 52, 138 , Arnobius, 
in, 38); the Fat’ore s Opcrtanci (Martianus Capclla, de nupt 
Mere Philol , 1, 45) , the Laics, the Manes, etc The relation- 
ships betw een some of these deities ai e far from being clear . 
Varro, foi example, identifies the Consentes with the 
Penates Indnect references appeal to mdicate that many 
should be considered as gods of fate Etruscan texts 111 their 
frequent mentioning of the word ‘gods’ ( aiser , eiser), most 
probably refer to such divine colleges, 1 e the gods con- 
sidered as a collective object of worship as against individual 
deities (Zagieb mummy, lead tablet of Magliano, vaiious 
minor inscriptions) . 

Theie is also 110 lack of specific determinants, as in the 
case of n st’r si-c-seu-c (Zagi cb mummy), or aiscras QuflOicla or, 
simply, OiifiOas, duplOai, etc (in the genitive case) 8 in the 
latter woid theie may be coucspondence with the Latm 
wnsciUc s, complices, on the analogy of tuswOn^consortes, 
coinages’, if we accept the correspondence of the Etruscan 
root On-, tn- with the numeial ‘one’ it would therefore also 
be equivalent to Latin utia, ‘together’. 

e -6 
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Next to die colleges of twelve gods and to the enneads, 
the existence of triads has also been surmised on the basis of 
the shape of the thiec-cell temple and on the analogy of the 
religion of Rome Fust and foiemost, that ofjupitei, Juno, 
and Minerva, woishipped upon the Capitolme hill 111 Rome, 
and generally thought to be of Etiuscan origin, the ques- 
tion however has recently been le-opened to discussion 9 
The existence of dyads is, on the othei hand, more certam 
each is composed of a male deity and of an accompanymg 
goddess (e g the infernal pairs Alta and Phersipnai, Mantus 
and Mama), or of twins such as the Dtoscundes, Castoi and 
Pollux ( Tinas claim), or the dulutet of a terracotta from 
Bolsena [CIE 5180) 

But where the religiosity of the Etruscans most clearly 
manifested itself was 111 the so-called dnciplme • 1 e that 
collection of rules icgulatmg the lclations between men and 
gods 10 Its main basis was the scrupulous questioning of the 
divine will by all available means, amongst these, the most 
important and traditional were the reading and mtei pieta- 
tioti of animal entrails (and especially the liver htmisptcma) 
and the interpretation of lightning The antecedents of both 
these sciences may be traced back to the East, and particu- 
larly to Mesopotamia, 11 in Etruria, however, they assumed 
specific national characteristics which were to render them 
in certain ways both foreign and superficial to the lehgious 
customs of the Roman woild though intimately tied in 
other respects to the Etruscan tradition It is interesting to 
note that the Romans, on the othei hand, like the Umbrians 
before them, used the method of divination based upon the 
observation of the flight of birds ( auspictum ) But was this 
latter method really of secondary importance 111 the Etrus- 
can discipline of the ostenta (the interpretation of divine 
signs and piodigies) ? Wc know a great deal on this subject, 
but very much more escapes us Amongst the other aspects 
of the Etruscan discipline that ought to be mentioned here 
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arc the detailed nilcs governing the ritual of ceremonies and 
saciifices, the doctrine of fixed tnnc-limits for both men 
and states (a doctrmc connected with the religious chionol- 
ogy of the ‘centimes’) and the beliefs and prescriptions 
concerning life after death. 

Among the many gaps that exist m our knowledge of the 
Etruscan discipline, there is one question of fundamental 
importance that is as yet unanswered' what is the signifi- 
cance of this disciplme taken m its entirety, what vision of 
the world, human and divine, was responsible for it ? Both 
these worlds were ultimately connected, accoidmg to a 
piinciple of mystical paiticipation and mdiscrunmation 
that calls to mind the mentality of pnnntive people As far 
as we aic able to perceive fioni available souices, many 
aspects of the Etruscan spirituality that seem obscure when 
appraised by means of standards belonging to Giaeco- 
Romati thought become clear when seen fiom the different 
Viewpoint piovidcd by classification wider a different 
system of religious conceptions. 18 Heaven and earth, super- 
natural and natural leality, macrocosm and microcosm 
appear to echo each other down open or recondite chan- 
nels within a preordained unitary system m winch the 
orientation and the division of space assume fundamental 
importance I11 this connexion the findings of modem 
scholarship (susceptible of further developments) are based 
on the one hand upon the comparison of the names of 
deities written in the various compaitments into winch the 
surface of the bronze liver found at Piacenza is divided and, 
on the other, the partition of the sky, with its divine 
inhabitants, according to Plmy (Nat Hist , 11, 54, 143) and 
Maituuus Capclla (Ac nuptus Mcrcuru et Plulologiae, 1, 

This ‘sacred’ space, orientated and subdivided, corres- 
ponds to a concept which 111 Latin finds its expression m the 
word tcmplum It refers to the sky or to a consecrated area 
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on caitli (such as the enclosed space within a sanctuaiy, city, 
01 acropolis, etc ) 01 even to a much smaller surface (e g, 
the livei of an animal used in divination) as long as the 
oiientation and the pattition of the area accoiding to the 
celestial model are followed Orientation is determined by 
the foui cardinal points, joined by two intei sectmg straight 
lines of which the north-south line was called cardo (a word 
of pie-Latm origin) and the east-west one decuinanus both 
these forms belong to the Roman town-planning and sur- 
veying vocabulary which we know was closely connected 
with the Etrusco-Italic doctrine. If the observer places limi- 
self at the cioss-pomt of the two lines with his shoulders to 
the north, he will have behind lnm the space to the north 
of the deal mantis. this half of the total space is m fact called 
the ‘posterior part’ (pars poshed) The other half placed 
before him towards the south constitutes the ‘anteuoi part’ 

( pais ctntica) A similar partition of space also occurs along 
the cardo hue to the left of the observer, the eastern sector, 
of good omen ( pais sinistra 01 fanuharis), to the light, the 
western sector, of ill omen ( pars dextra or hostilis ) 

The vault of heaven, thus quartered and orientated, was 
fuither subdivided into sixteen minor parts m which weie 
placed the habitations of many divinities This plan appears 
to be reflected in the outer ring of compaitmeuts of the 
livei of Piacenza (winch arc m fact sixteen m number) and 
in the inner compartments corresponding, though not very 
cleaily, to them There are unmistakable identities between 
the gods of the sixteen celestial legions, quoted by Maiti- 
anus Capella, and the names of the divinities inscribed upon 
the liver, though the correspondence is by no means abso- 
lute since the original Eti uscan tiadition must have reached 
the writer of late Roman tunes in a much altered state, with 
a number of btcaks in the sequence Nevertheless it is 
possible to reconstruct an approximate picture of the rela- 
tive cosnnc stations of the gods according to the Etruscan 
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doctrine Tins shows us that the great supenor deities, 
strongly individualized and generally favourable were 
placed m the eastern sectors of the sky, especially ui the 
north-eastern, the gods of the earth and of nature were 
towards the south , the infernal deities and the gods of fate, 
inexorable and fearful, were supposed to mhabit the dread 
regions of the west, especially the north-west, considered 
to be the most inauspicious of all 
The position of signs manifested in the sky (thundeibolts, 
flights of birds, poi tents) indicates the god responsible for 
the message and whether it be of good 01 bad omen Apart 
from its point of origin, a complicated casuistic body of 
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information concernmg tile cliaractciistics of the signal (e.g 
the shape, coloui, and effect of the lightnmg, etc ) helps to 
narrow down its meaning whether it is a fnendly message, 
for example, or an order, an incommutable pronounce- 
ment, etc. The same exhortative 01 prophetic messages may 
be communicated through the appearance of the liver of a 
sacrificed ammal, which the hiiruspex mtcipicts by making 
its vaiious parts conespond to the sectors of the sky. Thus 
the art of thcfiilgunator and of the haruspex, the two typical 
forms of Etruscan divination, appeal to be closely con- 
nected and it is not surprising to find them occasionally 
united in the same person - as in. the case of L Cafate, whose 
bilingual epitaph was found at Pesaio ld and who was both 
haruspex (m Etruscan netsvis ) m&fulgui mtor (1 e. interpreter 
of lightning, in Etruscan trutiwt frontac) Similar rules must 
have governed the divmatoiy obseivation of the flight of 
buds, as Umbrian souiccs (the Iguvmc tablets) and Latin 
ones make clear. In tins respect special importance was 
attached to the observation aica on land, 1 e to the augural 
templum, with its orientation and partitions, with which are 
almost certainly connected the lay-out of sacicd enclosures 
generally and of the temple itself, 1 e the sacred edifice con- 
taining the divine image This geneially faces towards the 
south in Etruria, with a pais anticci, probably conespondmg 
to the facade and colonnade, and a pars postica represented 
by the cell 01 cells. And, smnlarly, the sacred rules of 
orientation were observed (ideally at least) m the lay-out of 
cities - a conciete repiesentation of which is given by 
Marzabotto m Aemiha- and in the partition of fields 
In all these practices and conceptions, as in all Etiuscan 
ritual manifestations generally, one leccives the impression 
of suirendcr, almost of abdication, of all human spiritual 
activities befoie the divine will this is shown by the two- 
fold obsession to know and to put into effect the will of the 
gods. The deity, ommpiesent and vague, is generally 
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obscure, hcimctic, incomprehensible its veiy name, 
chaiacier, foini, 01 sex is often unknown The whole 
desperate effort of life was directed towaids making it speak, 
foicmg its secret and penetiatmg its mysteries, recourse 
was taken to the strangest of means at man’s disposal, 
geneially involved and ineffectual Once the god’s will was 
undeistood, or thought to be understood, it became neces- 
sary to make good any eventual lapse, involuntary though 
that might be, and execute its wishes so as not to incur the 
tiagic consequences of divine vengeance dimly foreseen m 
the doctrme of fatal and pcremptoiy tune knuts Such a 
religion, pushing as it does to extremes well-known 
tendencies in the spiritual life of ancient peoples, with its 
blind fatality and its formal and juridical aspects, does not 
appear to have possessed ethical values, though certain 
scholars 15 have found parallels with Christiamty It is how- 
ever possible that at least the moic rigid aspects of such a 
conception only took shape dunng the final phase of the 
Etiuscan civilization within the orbit of the priest class and 
the ritual and theological claboiations that found their 
expression m the sacied books Tins tendency was probably, 
perhaps unconsciously, favoured by the desire of the priests 
to become the sole mterpreters of the divine will and thus 
gather into their hands the reins controlling the spiritual 
life of the nation What is catani is that, with the exception 
of mystery cults (which appear to have been somewhat 
widespread in Etruria), Greek religion, with gods made 
human and intelligible m all their aspects through myth, 
appears diametrically opposed to the Etruscan And perhaps 
it is this clash that underlies the variety, confusion, and even 
contiasts to be observed from tune to tune within the com- 
plex of Etiuscan religious phenomena and, 111 the realm of 
figurative ait, the dec oiative supcificiahty given to the 
illustration of Greek myths - modified occasionally with 
loc d elements - and the few existing Eti uscan myths 
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Another aspect of this ‘primitive’ mentality of the Etrus- 
cans is lllustiated by the illogical and mystical mteipretation 
of natural phenomena which, peisistmg as it did till a fauly 
late period, contrasts strikingly with the scientific rational- 
ism of the Greeks Particularly significant and revealing in 
this respect is the followmg passage from Seneca (Quaest 
nat , ii, 3 2, 2) on the subject of hghtnmg Hoc inter nos et 
Tuscos . inteiest: nos putamus, quia nuhes colltsae sunt, ful- 
mtna emitti; ipst existimant nuhes colhdt, utfulmina emittantur 
(natn cum omnia ad detim referant, in ea opmtone sunt, tamquam 
non, quia facta sunt, significent, sed quia sigmfeatura sunt, 
fiant) . . ‘The difference between us [i e. the Graeco- 
Roman world] and the Etruscans is the followmg that 
whereas we beheve lightning to be released as a lesult of the 
collision of clouds, they beheve that clouds collide so as to 
release lightning (for as they attribute all to the deity, they 
are led to beheve not that things have a meaning in so far as 
they occur, but rather that they occur because they must 
have a meaning) . ’ 


Life After Death 

The mystic unity between the celestial and the terrestrial 
world extended m all likelihood to the underwoild as well, 
winch, accordmg to later Etruscan doctrines, was the 
abode of the dead 

Much of our knowledge of the civilization of ancient 
Etruria comes, as we know, fiom tombs the very great 
majority of inscriptions are funeiary m charactei and we 
owe our fundamental data on the development of artistic 
forms and on various aspects of everyday hfe to funerary 
paintings, sculptures, and furnishings And it is natural that 
tombs should offer us, more or less directly, indications of 
the behefs concerning the future destiny of man and the 
customs and rites connected with these behefs Neverthe- 
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less, we are still a long way from possessing a clear picture 
of Etruscan eschatology Complex and contrasting themes 
point to different levels of religious attitudes and to hetero- 
geneous influences a source of many pioblems as yet un- 
solved hut particularly allurmg to the research woiker 16 

The very character of the tombs and of their furnishings, 
especially during the earhest phases, is an unmistakable 
pointer to the persistence of those primitive beliefs common 
to the whole Mediterranean world according to which the 
individuality of the dead man, m whichever way it was 
conceived, survived 111 some way linked to its mortal spoils, 
wherever the latter were laid Hence the necessity on the 
part of the living to guarantee, protect, and prolong in a 
concrete way this survival not only as the sentimental 
tribute of loving piety, but also as a religious obligation 
where the element of fear played m all likelihood an nnpor- 
tant part To tins type of belief was owed the tendency in 
Etruria and elsewheie, especially 111 ancient Egypt, to give 
the tomb the shape and layout of a house, to provide it with 
furniture and household objects, to ornament it with 
decorations that must, origmally at least, have carried a 
magical meaning, to surround the corpse with its clothes, 
jewels, or arms, to provide it with food and drink and an 
entourage of statuettes to represent the servants; and, 
finally, to leproduce the features of the dead man hunself 
so as to provide an incorruptible ‘seat’ for the soul menaced 
by the decomposition of the body, whence the develop- 
ment of the funeiary poi trait in Etruua, reflecting what had 
earlier taken place m Egypt. 

But what may have been the true and deeper nature of 
the religious ideas tint break to the surface 111 such customs 
and how they might have been able to subsist and evolve 
by the side of other and contrasting beliefs aie both matters 
that remain on the. whole very obscure At the beginning 
of the lustoiy of the Etruscan cities we see m fact the almost 
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exclusive dominance of the funerary rite of cremation 
winch, whercvei it appears and in whichever way it 
spreads, cannot help reflecting behefs incompatible to that 
of a material link between the body and the soul of the dead 
man Indeed, cremation appears at tunes to carry the idea of 
a ‘liberation’ of the soul from the shackles of matter 
towards a celestial sphere 17 It is all the moic odd, therefore, 
that in Etruscan tombs of the ‘Villanovan’ and ‘orientaliz- 
ing’ period, the ashes and hones of the cicmated dead aie 
sometimes contained m urns in the shape of houses or in 
vases attempting to reproduce the features of the dead per- 
son (the so-called canopies of Chiusi) Tins lcveals, fiom the 
very earliest formative period of the Etiuscan nation, a 
mingling of beliefs including peihaps the le-cstablishment 
of Meditenanean funeiary traditions over crematory 
customs 

Nor is it possible categorically to state that belief ni man’s 
survival in the tomb excludes all belief in the ti ansmigration 
of souls to a realm beyond the giave It is ceitam, however, 
that in Etruria the latter behef became progiessively more 
established and definite under the influence of Greek religion 
and mythology, with a consequent weakening of the origi- 
nal behefs Tins realm beyond the grave was conceived 
according to the Homeric Avernus and peopled with local 
divinities, the spirits of ancient heroes and the shades of the 
dead Monuments as early as those of the fifth and fourth 
century, but especially those belongmg to the Hellenistic 
period, repiesent death as ajourney to the kingdom of the 
dead, the future subteiranean abode of the soul a sad, hope- 
less sojourn dominated at tunes by the fear mspued by the 
piesence of monster demons or even by tortures inflicted 
upon the souls of the dead It is, basically, the materializa- 
tion of the fear of deathman atmospheie of true pessimism. 
And two infernal figures are the most symbolic of death. 
Vanth, the goddess with the gicat wings, repiesentmg, like 
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hci Greek counterpart Moira, implacable fate , and Charun 
the demon, a scmtbestial figure aimed with a heavy ham- 
mer, who may be considered as a frightening defoimation 
of the Greek Chaion, whose name he assumes 18 ThcEtrus- 
can infernal demonology is both rich and pictuiesque it 
includes a number of other personages partly mspired by 
Greek mythology (e g the Erinyes) as well as completely 
original ones such as the lioitific Tuchulcha with the face 
of a vulture, the ears of a donkey, and aimed with serpents 
(see plate 24A) 

Even for tins latei penod monumental souices are 
insufficient in then fragmentary and external aspects to pro- 
vide a reliable 01 complete picture of contemporary beliefs 
concerning the undeiwoild If we arc to go by frmeraiy 
paintings and rehefs, the fate of the dead would appear to be 
inexorably mournful and eqnalitarian the merciless law 
spared not even the most illustrious dignitary - his superior- 
ity is expiesscd only 111 the sumptuous clothing, the attri- 
butes of office and the ictmue that accompanied him on his 
journey to the undetwoild. However, a number of refer- 
ences to consolmg doctrines of salvation, more or less 
explicit in nature, exist 111 literary tradition (Amobius, n, 
62, Servius, ad Aen , m, i< 58 , Martianus Capella, n, 142) 
these mention the possibility of attaining a state of beatitude 
01 even of deification, by means of certain rituals supposed 
to have been described by the Etruscans 111 their Lifcri 
Achcrontici A precious original document of such a cere- 
mony of suffrage, with prescriptions as to offeiings and 
sacnfices to deities (especially infernal deities), has been 
preserved in the Etruscan text of the Capua tile, that dates 
back to at least the fourth century e c 19 We do not know 
how much the development of these new eschatological 
beliefs owe to the diffusion 111 Etiuria of Orphic or, still 
more, of Dionysiac doctuties (the cult of Bacchus is 111 fact 
widely attested m Etruria, even m connexion with the 
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funeiary world ) 20 Nevertheless hopes of salvation appear 
to be tied mostly to the concept of magico-rcligious ntuals 
pioper to a piimitive type of spnitual development, rather 
than to a superior etlncal principle of recompense for the 
good done duiuig life on eaith 


Forms of Worship 

Monumental sources and documents written in Etruscan 
(as far as we are able to undei stand them) together with 
references in classical literature provide us with numerous 
data towards the reconstruction of the religious life and the 
forms of worship of the Etruscans. Traditional customs in 
this respect, at least as far as their material aspects are con- 
cerned (i e. sacied places and temples, organization of 
priestly bodies, sacrifices, prayers, olfeimgs of votive gifts, 
etc) do not differ substantially from their counterparts in 
the Greek, Italic, and especially Roman worlds Tins may 
be explained by takmg into account on the one hand the 
common spiritual orientation of the Graeco-Itahc civiliza- 
tion begunnng with the archaic age , on the other, the very 
strong mfluence exerted by Etruria on Rome m matters of 
religion. A study of Eti uscan 1 ehgious antiquities should not 
therefore he considered apart from the much more detailed 
and complex pictuie given to us by Gieece and Rome on 
the chapter of ritual, and, as a lesult, it becomes all the more 
difficult to estimate how much the development of ntuals 
of worship owed to the religious mentality of Etiuna 
In the first place we should attribute to the Eti uscans that 
concrete and almost materialistic adherence to rules estab- 
lished ab antiquo, that sctupulous formalism of ntual and 
frequent demand for expiatory sacufices that may be de- 
tected witlun the body of Roman religious traditions as ele- 
ments foicign, as it weic, to the smiple and mstic religiosity 
of the earliest Latins and indicating the presence of a col- 
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lateral factoi that it is impossible not to identify with the 
ceiemonial of an ancient and mature civilization such as, in 
fact, the civilization ofEtiuna Tins ars colendi rehgmnes, to 
quote the expression used by Livy in a passage to which we 
have already referred , 21 fully agrees with the feelmg of sub- 
ordmation of man to the deity, which, as we have seen, was 
a predominating factor in the Etruscan religion, and pre- 
supposes faith m the magical virtue of ritual, a faith fre- 
quently met in more prnmtive mentalities 

This concrete quality is shown by precise deteminiations 
as to place, temple, persons, and formalities m which or by 
means of which the acts of invoking or placating the deity 
take place proceedings winch the Romans designated by 
the term res divma and the Etruscans (ptobably) aisna (1 e. 
‘divine’ service, from ais ‘god’) 

These proceedmgs take place within consecrated ground 
(the tcmplum) of which mention has already been made an 
enclosure with altars and sacred buildmgs containing 
linages of the gods Such buildings were often made to face 
the south 22 The concept of consecration for worship of a 
particular piece of ground or building was perhaps ex- 
pressed in Etruscan by the word sacm (whence the verb 
saemsa) this status could be extended, as in Greece and 
Rome, to a complex assemblage of enclosures and temples 
as on the acropolis of many cities (e g Maizabotto) 
Characteristics in some ways similar were shown by funer- 
ary enclosures, near which or within which sacrifices were 
offered and gifts deposited. 

The regulations pertaining to the tuning of feasts and 
ceremonies must also have been of especial importance ui 
Etruria, these, togethei with the ceremonial surroundmg 
acts of worship, constituted the subject-matter of the Libn 
Rituales incntiqned by tradition The longest ritual text in 
Etruscan in our possession, the manuscript on cloth pre- 
served m the bindings of the Zagieb mummy, contams an 
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actual liturgical calendar with indications as to the month 
and day on winch the ceicniomcs descubed weie to take 
place It is piobable that other documents were also drawn 
up, similar to the sacred calendars of the Romans: i.e. 
consecutive lists of days countermarkcd solely by the name 
of the feast or of the deity to be honoured The Etruscan 
calendar was probably similar to the pre-Juhan Roman 
calendar we know the names of some of its months, 23 and 
it appeals as if the ‘ides’ had, at least in name, an Etruscan 
oi'igm, the numbering of the days of the month is, how- 
ever, consecutive Each sanctuary and each city must have 
had, as is to be expected, its own particulai feasts as in the 
case of the sacni cilO - the sanctuary of a city winch remains 
unidentifiable - refeued to in the Zagreb ritual On the 
otha hand, the ycaily celebrations at the sanctuary of 
Voltumna, near Volsmu, were national m character. 

Even when we come to try and understand the nature 
and organization of the priestly bodies wc arc forced to 
have recourse to comparisons with the Italic and Roman 
worlds There are at any rate giounds for believing that 
they weie many and had speciahzed functions, closely con- 
nected with public magistracies and often grouped into 
colleges The priestly title ccpeti (with vanant open found in 
Campania), particularly frequent in Etruscan texts, is, for 
example, often followed by an attribute that detenmnes its 
sphere of action or its specific functions, e g cepen Oaur^, 
a name that almost ceitamly inch cates a funerary priest 
(fiom Oaura ‘tomb’) Other words connected with priestly 
offices, both general and specific m character, include 
eisnevc (connected with aisna, the sacrificial action), celu, 
cexasw, and, peihaps, tamera, santi, etc. 

There are moreover the priests with divinatory functions • 
the haruspices [net bis), repiesented on Etruscan monuments 
m characteristic diess consistmg of a pointed cap and a 
fringed mantle (see plate i8b), and the interpreters of light- 
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lung (trutnvt fi ontac) The title marti, manm was connected, 
as we know, with sacred functions as, for example, m the 
cult of Bacchus (maunwx paxanati, mam pagaOuras) The 
double cepcn manmuxva is woithy of note, combining as it 
probably did a pnestly title with the functions pertaining to 
the maut, and also zdx reganeri which must probably be 
undeistood as something approaching the Roman curator 
saens faciundis The collective paxaduras, alumnaOttras, etc., 
probably refer to confraternities and should be compaied as 
to their foimal structure with such formations as veWtnaOw as, 
l e membcis of the VelOina family At Tarqumn there 
existed m Roman times an ordo LX harusptcum (C I L , xi, 
3382), of probable ancient origin An attubute particular to 
the puest was the litiius, a stick curved at one end 
Worship could be dnected either towards interrogating 
the will of the gods, accordmg to the rules of divmation, or 
invoking then help or paidon by means of an offering It 
is piobable that both these opeiations were closely con- 
nected one with the other, though literary sources distin- 
guish between victims sacrificed for the consultation of 
entrails ( hostiac consultatoriae ) and victims destined to act as 
actual offcimgs in place of human beings ( hostiae animates ) 
The offerings of liquids and food appear to be similai ly 
mixed m complex ceremonials with the blood-offerings of 
animals These lituigics aie minutely described m prescrip- 
tive tones by the gicat ritual of Zagreb and the funerary 
ritual of the Capua tile, unfortunately our knowledge of 
Etruscan is not sufficient to allow us to establish accurately 
the meanmg of the tenns used in the descnption of the 
utes and, consequently, prevents us fiom reconstructing the 
ceremonies Prayer, music, and dance must all have played 
a large part 111 such ceremonials 
Votive gilts offered in sanctuaries for favours requested 
or received mainly consist of statuettes in bronze, stone, or 
terracotta, repioducing the features of the divinity or of 
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the givei or even of animals, m substitution foi victims and 
parts of the human body These objects, kept together m 
cofFeis or deposits, often cany dedicatoiy inscriptions They 
vaiy greatly in value, aLtistic and otheiwise, but, for the 
greater part, consist of modest moulded terracotta figui- 
mes a sign that deep and widespiead populai religious 
feelings existed round the gicat centies of woiship 


NOTES 

1 Here are the names of some of the scholais who have studied 
the problem C Thuhn, G Herbig, R Pettazzom, C Clemen, G. 
Furlani, C C van Essen, H M R Leopold, B Nogara, G Q 
Gighoh, and A Grenier 

2 G Q Gighoh, La religions degli Etruschi, in Storia delle Religion, 
4th ed, 1949, 1, pp <535 ft', A Grenier, Les religions Antique et 
rommne, m‘Mma\Lcs 1 ehgious de I’Europe ituciamc, 1948 Both works 
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LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


Literature 

W e have alieady noted the particular character of Etuiscan 
monuments, that though they belong to full lnstorical 
times, m some aspects they aie regarded and studied almost 
as if they weic prelustoric documents There is not, in fact, 
the direct light thrown by a great literary tiadition to allow 
us to penetrate deep into the thought, the feelings, and the 
ways of life of their cieatois as is possible with the other 
gieat peoples of the classical world We owe much to the 
indirect information, whether contemporary or not, winch 
Greek and Roman authois have left us, as also to actual 
documents wntten m Etiuscan (consistmg mostly of shoit 
mscuptions often of difficult interpretation) we have seen 
this when dealmg with the political and social organization 
and the religion of Etruria But neither can m any way make 
up for the lack of a national literature with poetical, histori- 
cal, and scientific works 

Doubts may arise on whether a true bteratuie ever existed 
among the Etruscans 1 Its total loss, however, is no valid 
argument against its existence We possess Greek and Latm 
literature almost entirely because it was passed down to us 
uninterruptedly fiom scribe to scube, right through the 
centuries of the Middle Ages Ancient texts on papyrus and 
epigiaphic documents restored to light by archaeology are 
relatively insignificant in importance Blit if the works of 
classical wnteis were copied and handed down to modem 
times, it was because they were wntten in a living language 
and constituted an essential foundation ofEuropean crnliza- 
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tion. On die other hand, die ougrnal texts of ancient Italic 
peoples, including the Etruscans, had lost all interest light 
from imperial tunes dicy were couched m languages no 
longer spoken and presumably incomprehensible to all, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a few isolated scholars It is 
obvious that it would occur to no one to transcribe and pre- 
serve them for future generations 
A certain type of Etiuscan hteiary activity, it is true, has 
been positively, though indirectly, attested by the notice it 
has received m Greek and Roman sources, consisting of 
fragmentary refeiences chiefly to the existence of books 
with religious content known m translation or in com- 
pendia amongst priestly or scholady circles m Rome We 
know that they were classified into thiee fundamental 
groups under the names ofLibn Hat nspicini, Libt t Fulgurates, 
and Libri Rituales . 2 The first dealt with divmation by the 
examination of animal cntuils and the second with divina- 
tion from objects struck by lightning As for the Libri 
Rituales, they seem to have dealt with a field much vaster 
and more complex the rules of worship, the formalities 
governing the consecration of sanctuaries, the foundation 
of cities, the division of fields, civil and military organiza- 
tion, etc Moreover they contained special texts on the 
division of time and the limits of the life of men and 
peoples (Libii Fatales), on life beyond the grave and the 
rituals of salvation (Libri Acherontici) and, finally, on the 
interpretation of miracles ( Ostentana ) 

Etruscan and Roman tiadition tends to attribute to these 
woiks an extremely ancient and venerable origin, to the 
extent that a number of them were actually believed to go 
back to the teachings of the gemus Tages ( Libri Tagetici, 
conespondmg, as fai as we can tell, to the Libn Haruspictm 
and Acherontici - see plate 2515) or the nymph Vegoia or 
Begoe [lasa Venn ) to whom were assigned theLda 1 Fulgurates 
and the passages on mcnsuiation contained in the Libri 
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Rttuales They were, in fact, believed to have been divinely 
inspired and to have originated m a kind of pumoidial 
‘revelation 5 identified with the veiy origins of the Etruscan 
civilization. And it is quite possible that the collection of 
sacred books as known during the last centimes of the 
Etruscan nation and as translated (in part at least) into Latm, 
did contain elements of gieat antiquity But on the whole 
the essentially normative aspect of the texts appears rather 
to reflect an evolved and, perhaps, final phase m the spiritual 
and religious development of Etiuscan society It is quite 
possible that their final, and as it were, ‘canonical’ elabora- 
tion, may have taken place within natiow priestly cucles 
such as the Older of the Sixty Haruspices which still 
flourished at Taiquinii in Roman tunes (see p 175), a world 
to which doubtless belonged a ccrtam Tarquitius Pnscus (or 
T uscus ? ) to whom Roman ti adition atti lbutcd the composi- 
tion, vulgarization, and translation into Latin of a number 
of sacred books 3 

Let us now consider the nature of this lehgious literature 
It was probably vaued and heterogeneous, with sections m 
verse or at least metncally composed ( canmna ) and others 
minutely ritual and descuptive We are able to foim an 
idea of the latter by considering surviving original texts 111 
Etruscan such as the manuscript of the Zagieb mummy or 
the Capua tile Some scholais have in fact already pointed 
to an eventual connexion between the funerary ntual of the 
tile and the Libri Acherontici Altogether, the corpus of 
sacred books must have possessed a fundamentally religions 
inspiration b ut, at the same time, a genuinely j undical charac- 
ter. It was a treatise of sacral doctrines and, at the same time, 
a constitution, a collection of laws, including profane ones 
This is where its originality lies when compared to the body 
of Greek literary works and, perhaps, its analogy to the 
rehgious, juridical, and sapiential contents of certain eastern 
literatures and particularly that of the Hebi ews 
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Theie remains the question whether the Etruscans did 
putsue other forms of literal y activity and up to what point 
these manifestations developed independently of sacred 
literature The existence of annals 01 historical documents 
seems confirmed by the mention of Tuscae Hiitoriae quoted 
by Varro (Censorious, de die nat , 17, 6). There is on the 
other hand a complete lack of references to epic or mytho- 
logical narrative, and though we should not exclude the 
possibility that this genre may have been cultivated in 
Etruria, we should point out that the Etruscan mentality 
does not appear to have possessed to any great extent that 
mythographic inventiveness that flowed with such distinc- 
tive and productive force among the Greeks. With only a 
few exceptions, figured art mutates and re-elaborates only 

That convivial poems and Fescmmne satires (whose 
origins used to be traced back to the Faliscan town of 
Fesccnnia) had their parallels 111 Etruria is quite possible, but 
cannot be definitely piovcd There are on the other hand a 
number of funeiary insciiptioiis longer than average and 
with, perhaps, a metric or rhythmic structure that may point 
to the existence of elogia, or praises, sung 111 honour of 
important deceased personages Dramatic poetry, as evi- 
denced by the mention of a certain Volrnus, author of 
tragedies 111 Etruscan (Varro, de ling, lat , v, 55), was prob- 
ably only a late phenomenon modelled upon Greek drama 

The presence has often been pointed out inEtiuscan texts 
of regular groupings of words and syllables, repetitions, 
alliterations, rhymes, etc , that pomt to a marked disposi- 
tion for the rhythmic form But we have no reliable data on 
the existence of a quantitative metre comparable to that of 
Greek or Latin verse i It is highly piobablc at any rate that 
votive insciiptioiis, particularly those belongmg to the 
archaic penod, and certain funerary inscriptions were in 
verse form, as was frequently the case among the Greeks 
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and Romans Saaed hymns and prayers, and perhaps pro- 
fane songs as well, must also have possessed a metric form. 


Miuic and Dancing 

Music, whether accompanied by song 01 not (and especi- 
ally the lattei) must have played a vciy nnpoitant role in 
the ceicmomcs and the public and private life of the 
Etruscans if we aie to judge from the evidence of both 
literary and monumental souiccs 5 The instruments (and, 
consequently, the rhythms, harmonies, and melodic 
arrangements) arc manifestly the same in Etruna as those 
met m the musical world of the Greeks ; this identity cannot 
fail to surprise us, even if we take into account the many 
debts Etruscan cities owed to the civilization of Greece 
Among the string instruments we should mention the 
zither, the lyre, and the barkton, among the wind instru- 
ments, the double pipes (tybiae pares) and the straight 
trumpet ( salpinx , tuba) or curved trumpet (cornu ) , among 
the percussion instruments, the castanets played by dancing 
women As in Greece, duets consisting of a zither player 
(or a lyie or barbiton player) and a double pipe player weie 
a common combination, as can be deduced from the fre- 
quency with winch they are represented in tomb paintings 
And yet Etruna must have had its own individual ten- 
dencies and traditions of style and practice agamst this 
common musical background We should not disregard the 
insistence with which ancient wnters speak of the popu- 
larity of the double pipes amongst the Etruscans, almost as 
if it were a national instrument (see Athenaeus, rv, 154a) 
brought ovei from Lydia and transmitted by the Etruscans 
to the Romans the pipe playei was called mbulo m Rome, 
a name deuved from the Ettuscan Indeed the ait of pipe 
playing was widely diffused 111 Gi cece, but it was attributed 
originally to the Phrygians ond the Lydians it reflects a 
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taste for the pathetic and the orgiastic in music In this case 
too, as with other manifestations of then artistic culture, 
the Etruscans appear to have adopted those elements of the 
complex artistic experience of the Greeks that were closest 
to their own sensibilities, 6 especially in the ducction of those 
foims elaborated 111 the Giacco-Onental cities of Asia 
Minor We must logically suppose that Etiuscan music pre- 
ferred those modes defined by Greek tkconsts as Lydian, 
Hypo-Lydian, Phrygian, and Hypo-Pin ygian, with their 
respective tonal systems, as against the grave and solemn 
Donan music On the otliei hand, Greek tiadition agiees in 
attributing the trumpet 01 salpinx to the Etruscans (Aeschy- 
lus, Eumcn., 567 ff , Sophocles, Ajax 17, Euripides, Phoen , 
1377 ff . etc). Though wc need not take this to mean 
that the trumpet was actually invented in Etruria, nevei- 
theless this ancient instrument must have played a char- 
acteristic part m Etiuscan military and, perhaps, rehgious 
ceremonials and must eventually have been made and 
exported by Etiuscan bronze manufacturers Figuicd monu- 
ments, howcvei, more commonly show a curved tnunpet, 
or horn, or a straight trumpet curved at one end, like the 
htuus 

At any rate the great popularity of wmd instiuments 
corresponds to a notable development m the piactice of 
music away from song Music not only formed with danc- 
ing and mime part of the leligious celebrations and stage 
performances of Etruria, but it also fi currently accom- 
panied, as an exciting rhythmic and melodic commentary, 
various moments of the ritual and of the public and private 
hie of the Etiuscans, 1 c games, hunting, the preparation of 
hintpiets, and even the scourging of slaves This connexion 
of music with gcstuie rathci than the spoken word finds its 
parallel 111 forms of stage performances pccuhai to Etiuria; 
these, our sources tell ns (Livy, vn, 2, 4 ff), were mimed by 
masked actoi -dancers (histi wiics 01 Ittilionei), lcinimscent at 
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times of both farce and satnc This does not exclude the 
actual possibility of dialogued diamatic actions, winch after 
the fourth century must certamly have been affected by the 
influence of Greek dramatic forms, as borne out by the 
many statuettes in Etiuscan tombs representing masked 
comedy types 

Etruscan dancmg is chiefly known to us through the 
funerary paintings of the sixth and fifth centuries It 
geneially appears to be performed by professional dancers 
single dancmg girls accompanied by a double pipe player or 
dancmg pairs and especially tioops of men and women 
The latter advance sepaiately with individual movements 
and arc guided by musicians who perhaps filled the role of 
dance leaders, for they jom in the steps of the dance 
Occasionally - as for example in the pamtmgs of the Tomb 
of the Inscriptions at Tarqumii - members of the gentihtial 
class to which the family of the dead man belonged may 
also be seen dancmg. The jerky movements of the legs and 
the emphatic and presumably rapid gestures of the arms 
and head reveal a type of dance that must have been 
markedly rhytlmncal and animated if not actually orgiastic, 
probably msprred by the Gieck sikinnis of Dionysiac origin. 
But the documents we possess, limited m tune and lange by 
funerary art, are not sufficient to prove that tins was the 
only type of dance practised in Etruria, though it was 
attuned to the musical ‘modes’ we have assumed to be 
dominant mtheEtruscan world (see plates iib, 23, and 2413). 


Aichitectural Monuments 

Of quite a different older is the wealth of duect evidence 
we possess on the architecture and figurative arts of ancient 
Etruna, for these are the very monuments and materials 
brought to light by archaeological discovery In spite of the 
destruction of so many ancient works of art, whether build- 
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mgs or objects, by the slow mexoiable agency of time or 
the superimposing of new civilizations, these documents 
are sufficient to allow us a bioad enough vision of the 
artistic activity of ancient Etruria both in its tendencies and 
m its developments. 7 

The buildmgs of Etruria cannot of course be evaluated on 
the same basis as those of Greece and Rome. Only in 
fortifications and tombs was stone employed to the exclu- 
sion of all other materials , in other constructions, such as 
temples or civic buildmgs, it was only used for the founda- 
tions the remainder of the building was composed of 
lighter nuteiials such as wood, rubble, baked or unbaked 
clay This means that all that remains of such edifices is 
their layout and a few fragments of the decorations Never- 
theless it is possible to reconstruct their origmal aspect by 
using as a model the rock tombs and urns or small votive 
reproductions made to mutate them 8 

Walled structures offer much variety in materials and 
techniques accoidmg to the time, place, and type of build- 
ing The commonest materials were limestone, travertine, 
sandstone, and tufo, all locally quarried, the absence of 
marble (so important m Greek architecture) is due to the 
fact that die exploitation of the Carrara quarries only began 
in Roman tunes The style of masonry varies from large 
irregular roughly hewn blocks (as shown, for example, m 
the city walls of Vetuloma), to the fine revetments of small 
square blocks met with 111 the walls of southern Etruscan 
cities and other, though especially funerary, constructions 
Generally speaking no evolution from a rougher and moie 
prinutive type of structure to more refined and elaborate 
styles may be detected the square and regular type was 
known and employed from the earliest stages of the Etrus- 
can civilization and differences in technique seem to be due 
to particular conditions such as materials at hand, available 
craftsmanship, urgency, etc Contrary to opinion current 
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among many archaeologists, the tiue polygonal style must 
be considered, foreign to the buildmg customs of the 
Etruscans and a late mtroduction on the pan of the first 
Roman colonists m the case of the foitrcsses of Pyrgi, Cosa, 
and Saturma 9 The exceptional use of bucks m the late city 
walls of Arezzo constitutes, as far as we can tell, a local 
departure, even if it did derive fiom the buck constructions 
of Greek military architecture (though in the latter case the 
bucks were unbaked). Also widely diffused in Etruria was 
the system of pseudo-vault and pseudo-cupola revetments, 
formed by the gradual convergence of blocks laid m hori- 
zontal courses a system widely spread thioughout the 
Mediterranean 10 Later, the technique of the perfect arch 
became established, evidenced by city gates (eg at V olterra, 
Perugia) and sepulchral monuments, a prelude to the 
dominant structures of the architecture of Rome In tins 
predilection for vault luung, Etruscan architecture carries 
over and perfects (though without mnovations) ancient 
eastern forms which Gieek classical architecture rejected as 
foreign to the rigoious rcctilmcar motif of its conceptions, 
based upon the architrave. 

Among the more notable examples of military aiclutec- 
tuie we should mention the city walls of Taiquimi (and 
surviving sections of similar constnictions at Veu, Caere, 
Vulci, Sutnum, etc), of Volsmu (Bolsena), Vetuloma, 
Clusium (Cluusi), Cortona, Pciusia (Perugia), Faesulae 
(Fiesole), Arretium (Arezzo) These works aie generally 
attributed to between the sixth and the fourth centuries, 
with later additions and rebuildmg, since they generally 
remained serviceable in Roman tunes and, m one or two 
cases, even later In spite of the variety of styles, they are all 
contmuous walls, onginally uninterrupted by towers pro- 
j ections and indentations only occur in connexion with gates. 
The latter may at first have been spanned by lintels , but the 
grandiose monuments of the Pata dell’ Area at Volterra and 
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the Porta Maizia and. Porta 'di Augusta’ at Peiugia feature 
the true arch together with architectural and figured 
decorations (though th ePoita ‘di Augusta' probably does not 
date further back than the third century b C , sec also plate 
ib) The ancient natuie of city walls with battlements and 
arched gateways is also evidenced by figured urns and 
sarcophagi. 

Funerary architecture is somewhat heterogeneous in 
chaiacter ownig to the fact that it represents the occasional 
complement 01 development of sepulchral styles of varied 
oiigin and inspiration The great majority of tombs, even 
those of a monumental type, were 111 fact hewn out of the 
living rock, whether they consist of undcigiound chambers 
(longing fioni the modest pozzetti and pnnntive pits to the 
grandiose and complex hypogea of a later age) or of ex- 
ternal adaptations in the shape of circular tumuli and 
quadrilateral constructions covcicd over with earth or of 
facades sculptured on the cliff face These w oiks, though not 
architectural in charactci, aie closely connected with archi- 
tecture 111 so far as they often faithfully mutate down to the 
minutest detail the shapes of real buildings both m their 
exterior and then interim aspects Walled structures, how- 
ever, are frequently found, whether they are simply 
additions to the lock walls and ceilings 01 whether they 
make up the whole of the monument Scpulchial chambers 
built duiing the earliest phase feature revetments with false 
vaults or, but exceptionally (as m the tomb of Casal Marit- 
tuno near Volterra), with false cupola stiuctuies In later 
yeais, finely constructed barrel-vaulted chambers were 
built, e g the tomb of the Grand Duke at Chiusi, and the 
San Matmo hypogcum ncai Peiugia The lound tumulus 
type of monument (with duun hewn out of the lock as at 
Cervetcn - see plate ia, or built upon it as at Populoma) 
became fai less frequent aftci the fifth ceiituiy B c , but it 
evolved, owing pcihaps to contacts with Hellenistic funer- 
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ary architecture, towards the type of the great circular 
Roman mausoleum of imperial times such as those of 
Augustus 01 of Hadnan in Rome There is also no lack of 
quadrilateial tombs shaped like small temples (e g at Popu- 
loma) Finally, mention should be made of a type of tomb 
built on a plinth and smmounted by laige cippi, m the 
shape of truncated cones, or by obelisks a type known 
chiefly through the reliefs of sepulchral unis, but directly 
attested, though outside Etiuria, in the so-called Tomb of 
the Horatn and Cunatu near Albano m Latium A fine 
monument of this type, with seveial obehsks adorned with 
bells, is mentioned by ancient sources as having existed at 
Chiusi and identified as the Tomb of King Porsenna 11 
Domestic and religious architecture have common ori- 
gins and characteristics Mention will later be made of the 
various forms ofEtruscan house (see p 210) The temple, at 
first identified as m the palaeo-Hellemc world with the 
rectangular house with mclmed roof but without portico 
(as evidenced by votive models and the remains of an edifice 
discovered on the Veu acropolis - see, for example, plate 2 a) 
later assumed more complex forms, parallel m certain aspects 
to those of the Greek temple. The type attributed by 
Vitruvius to the Etruscans (de archit , iv, 7) is characterized 
by a layout where the width is slightly less than the length, 
with the first half occupied by a colonnaded portico and the 
back consisting of three cells, each dedicated to a different 
deity, orbyasinglecellflankedbytwofl/flt’oropenambulacra 
Monumental remams at Veil, Orvieto, Bolsena, and Marza- 
botto show that this layout was in effect widely and lastingly 
used m Etruria from the archaic to the Hellenistic period it 
is the one used for the Temple of Capitolme Jove in Rome, 
firstbuiltm the days oftheEtruscan dynasty of thcTarqiuns. 12 
It seems certain, however, that sacred edifices were also 
built with a layout nioic similar to that of the Greek 
temple 1 e. with a lengthened rectangular base and a 
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columned facade (prostyle) or even with a continuous 
colonnade 011 all four sides (periptem') as 111 the great temple 
of the ‘Ara della Regina’ at Tarquinia. The ongmality of 
Etruscan temples does not therefore leside so much in their 
layout as m the materials used for their construction, 111 the 
proportions and forms given to the rest of the buildmg and 
in the types of decoration We have already referred to the 
fact that, apaLt from the foundations, they were generally 
built entirely of light materials with wood for the flame- 
work of the buildmg This meant limited development 
as to height (as in effect was the case in the measurements 
of the ‘Tuscaman’ temple, according to Vitruvius), wide 
liitercolumnar spaces and a broad loof with marked lateral 
piojection of the eaves Wooden beams require the protec- 
tion of compact but light materials, whence the universal 
use ofpolychromic terracotta coverings, 13 these developed 
colourful geometric and figurative decorative patterns, with 
longitudinal or terminal facings for the beams and cornices, 
adorned with antefixes and acioteua (see plate iia) 
Later (but not before the fifth or fourth century b c ) was 
added the decoration of the pediment, which originally 
was left open so that the roof timbers could be seen from 
the front of the building. 

All these characteristics of the Etruscan temple have 
undoubted counteiparts m the primitive architecture of 
Greece and, as has been said, paitial parallels with the 
archaic and classical Greek temple The diffeiencc resides ni 
the fact that the Gieck temple tends to transform itself as 
early as the seventh century b c into an edifice almost 
entirely built of stone and evolvnig its own unmistakable 
architectonic forms, whereas m the Etruscan temple there 
is no departure fiom the tradition of using wood as a 
buildmg material until full Hellenistic times , if anything, the 
decorative exuberance of the teriacotta facings became 
more accentuated These show (especially duiing the sixth 
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and fifth centimes) many vanations m conception and 
development the longitudinal faemgs of the beams for 
example may foim a continuous fueze figiued in relief, of 
Graeco-Ouental mspiration (the so-called ‘fiist’ or ‘Ionic’ 
phase) or they may snnply feature painted ornamentations 
accompanied by the sttessmg of the overlying and project- 
ing cornice, as in the fictile decorative systems of Greece 
pioper and its colonies m southern Italy and Sicily This 
latter type of decoration became estabhshed after the end of 
the sixth century and coincided with the penod of greatest 
wealth of the Etruscan temple, characterized by shell-shaped 
antefixes and by laige figuied acrotena as shown by the 
typical decoiations of the temple at Ven (‘second’ or 
‘archaic’ phase) This state of affairs was to remain sub- 
stantially unchanged duiing the centuries that followed. 
The only innovation worthy of note was the introduction 
of a decorated pediment with figured compositions m high 
relief, though still m taracotta an imitation of the decora- 
tion of Greek pedunents Remnants of tins ‘third’ or 
‘Hellenistic’ phase have been found at Tarqniim, Telamon, 
and Luna 14 When Heating of the forms and coverings of 
the Etruscan temple we should not neglect to mention the 
historically fundamental fact that these same characteristics 
and developments are also met in the temples belonging to 
Fahscan territory, Latium and also, though with a number 
of differences, to Campania Thus we may speak of an 
architectural cultural link uniting all Tyrrhenian Italy 
1101 th of the area directly affected by Gtcek colonization. 
On the other hand the establishment of the stone temple 
during the Hellenistic age, midei Greek influence but with 
original characteristics, m place of the traditional wooden 
temple, occuricd eaiheL in Latium and only affected 
Etrima as the tesult of its romanization 
The predominance even m works belonging to a com- 
paratively recent penod of elements of archaic mspiration 
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may mot. cover be observed in all motifs of Etruscan archi- 
tectural decoiauon (whcthei in stone or in wood and tena- 
cotta buildings) as also m then innumerable reproductions 
and mutations for funerary or votive purposes. Vitruvius 
speaks of a ‘T uscanian’ older, distinct from the Doric, Iomc, 
and Cormthian orders of Greek architecture. It is charac- 
terized by a type of column that is in fact found employed 
m Roman monuments and represents a variant of the Doric 
column, with smooth shaft and footmgs Its Etruscan origin 
is proved by testimonies that go back as far as the archaic 
age; it was, piesumably, the shape of the majority of the 
wooden columns m sacicd and civic buildings In reality, it 
is a survival and an elaboration of the so-called ‘proto- 
Doric’ type, with moulded plinth, a noticeably swollen 
shaft devoid of channellings and capital with curved cushion. 
In primitive Greece, it was very soon replaced by the true 
Doric column Together with it, there was also m Etruria 
another widcspicad type of column and pilaster with 
capitals adorned with flowcied volutes, both simple and 
composite, which owe their inspiration to eastern capitals 
from Syria and Cyprus and to the so-called ‘Aeolian’ 
capitals of eastern Greece that also disappeared from the 
Greek world after the establishment of the Ionic capital 


Figured Works of Art 

The documents we possess on the figurative arts of Etruria 
come to us almost exclusively fiom sanctuaries and tombs. 
Tins is not merely due to the circumstances surrounding 
their pieservation and discovery In Etruria more than else- 
where the religious and funeiary nispuation of works of 
art does 111 fact seem to prevail over the profane There is at 
any rate an almost complete lack of evidence of a monu- 
mental art aimed at exalting or commemorating historical 
events or civic occasions such as arc met in the Gieek and 
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Roman worlds in tins lespect, a paiallel may be drawn 
with Etruscan hteratuie On the othei hand, the solid ties 
bmdmg ait with lcligion and the geneially concrete - we 
could almost say utilitauan - bent of the Etiuscan mind 
must have obstructed the process that can be detected more 
or less clearly m the Greek world and which led to an 
autonomous conception of the artistic phenomenon as an 
activity that was not merely practical and ethical, but 
aesthetic as well This mcapacity of arrivmg at a conception 
of ait for its own sake, an incapacrty shared by all pre- 
classical civilizations, explains why the Etruscan figured 
arts generally present the characteristics of applied art and 
never reach, or very exceptionally, the level of what is 
usually termed ‘great’ art, 1 e the personal work of an 
artist aware of his creative capacity and socially appreciated 
because of it. In fact wc have notice of only one Etiuscan 
craftsman through ancient tradition (Varro, m Pliny, xxxv, 
157) Vulca the modeller, of Veian origm but who also 
worked in Rome during the sixth century b c 
A shou review of the categories of surviving monuments 
acceding to their techniques may help to clarify these pie- 
limmary considerations The plastic arts 15 aie found 
lepresented by bronzes (other metals aie less frequent), 
tenacottas, and sculptuies m stone maible is absent for it 
was not available locally and only very rarely imported 
Indirect sources allow us to presume that wood was also 
very widely used, moieover, small objects feature intaglioes 
111 ivory, bone, and amber Statuary belonging to holy 
places may be classified as follows divme images as objects 
of worship, often mentioned in ancient authors (e g the 
famous painted terracotta statue of the Capitolnie Jove in 
Rome, attributed to Vulca) but now generally lost, statues 
and votive gioups representing deities or worshippers of 
winch we possess copious examples, in particular small 
bronzes and terracottas from sanctuary deposits, parts of 
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the arclutcctiual denotation of temples, such as the great 
acioteria to which the famous Apollo of Veu belonged. 
Within the fimeiaiy spheie should be mentioned the 
statuettes found 111 tombs, the Chiust ‘canopies’, the great 
portiait-statucs and the figures sculptured upon the lids of 
sarcophagi it is especially with this latter genre that the 
development of the personal porti ait or likeness is connected 
(sec plate 4A) Apaitftom these sacral 01 funei ary manifesta- 
tions there may have been a type of statuaiy of an honoiary 
character such as the statues erected to celebrate illustrious 
men, as was the custom m the Rome of lcpublican times 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxrv, 26) We should however be 
especially careful 111 attempting to identify tins type of 
monument until recently, for example, it was thought that 
the famous statue of the Orator m the Florence Archaeo- 
logical Museum was an honorary statue, but since K. 
Olzscha interpreted the Etruscan word fiere as ‘god’, the 
inscription accompanying the statue appears to be of a 
votive chai actei and would thei efoie point to some religious 
purpose foi this work of ait (see plate 17) lb 

Among the arclutcctiual tcnacottas, figures in relief 
often alternate with figures 111 the round 17 In the aichaic 
acroteua and antefixes of southern Etiuna and Fahscan 
terntoiy, figures and gLoups aic met standing fice 111 space 
though modelled as it they wcit iclicfs Conversely, in 
pediments belonging to a late period, figuies 111 high relief 
tend to detach themselves from the backgiound as if they 
were statues Both cbaiactcustics have their counterparts in 
the great ornamental sculptuie decorating the Greek temple. 
Tine low relief is met in friezes found on beam faemgs 
The mythological repertone usually provided the ciaftsmen 
with then subjects But reliefs appeal to have become 
especially common m funerary ait, as witnessed by the 
Taiquinu slabs ornamented with chequered patterns and 
fuezes belonging traditionally to the ‘orientalizing’ icper- 
i~7 
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tone, by the sepulclnal steles of Volteira, Fiesole, and 
Bologna belongmg to a period dating fiom the sixth to the 
beginning of the fourth century and picturing the dead 
person or his surroundings or his journey to the nether 
world, by the scenes on the cippi and archaic nms from 
Clnusi, with realistic subjects such as funerals, banquets, 
dances, and athletic games, by the mythological composi- 
tions sculptuicd on the walls of tombs but especially on the 
sides of stone saicophagi (southern Etiuna, Chiusi) 18 and 
of alabastet (Volterra), terracotta (Clnusi), or tiavertine 
(Perugia) cmeiary unis produced between the foiuth and 
first centuries b c Of especial importance is the working of 
laminated bronze with embossed decorations for the orna- 
mentation of furniture, shields, chariots, vases, and candel- 
abra, this was initiated during the orientalizing period and 
flourished m the course of the sixth centuiy an especially 
productive centre may be identified with Perugia, and we 
should not foiget to mention m this respect the famous 
situla of the Bologna Certosa (see plate 19B) A similar tech- 
nique, but for objects of smaller proportions, is met in 
piecious metal vases and 111 goldwoik. Mention should also 
be made of mtaghos on ivory, bone, etc , and of the very 
rich collection of seals carved in hard stones In all these 
more strictly decorative or ‘applied’ productions, figures 
and compositions derived from Greek mythology prevail, 
Painting is represented by monuments of conspicuous 
importance, an exceptional state of affairs for the classical 
world before late Hellenistic times. 1D These Etruscan docu- 
ments are of especial importance to us owing to the total 01 
almost total loss of the original woiks of the great painters 
of Greece. The custom of painting the walls of subterranean 
tombs (generally with frescoes) was especially prevalent at 
Tarqiumi, but it also occurs, though less intensely 01 
spoiadically, at Chiusi, Orvieto, Caere, Vulci, Veil, and 
elsewhere Of those paintings that have come to light in 
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die last few centuries, many have been lost 01 are irrepaiably 
damaged, others have kept m good condition, in. certain 
cases they have been detached so as to preserve them from 
further deterioration 20 Besides -wall pamtmgs we also 
possess a number of paintings on teuacotta slabs which 
were originally fitted together to lme and decorate the 
inner walls of sacred buildings (as is almost certainly the 
case with those found in the Portonaccio sanctuary at Ven) 
ol even of tombs (such as the Caere groups - see plates 20 
and 21) Finally, in a few isolated cases, the sides of sarco- 
phagi aid urns feature pamted decorations instead of rehefs 
The subject-matter was originally purely decorative (like 
those of onentalizmg inspiration) or taken from Greek 
mythological themes But the great funerary pamtmgs of 
the archaic period and of the fifth century at Tarquuni and 
Chiusi reproduce funeral scenes with banquets, dancing, and 
arcus games (see plates 22, 23, and 243), or, more generally, 
scenes from everyday life (hunting, fishmg, etc ) Later (1 e. 
after the fifth century), the prevailing subjects include 
journeys to the nether regions, infernal banquets, etc., 
together with mythological compositions (Orvieto, Tar- 
quinn, Vulci) ; particular attention was given to the por- 
trayal of the dead person’s features. 

Etruscan painted ceramics appear more or less faithfully 
to mutate Greek ceramics which were in any case very 
popular m Etruria, especially during the archaic period. But 
we should speak of designs lather than pamtmgs, for only 
exceptionally were polychromous patterns^) employed 21 
Gieck and Oriental craftsmen piobably worked 111 the 
cities of Etruria during the sixth century and formed local 
schools this occurred in the case of the production of the 
Caere hydriae, decorated with lively mythological themes 
The activity of the ceramic workshops of the fourth cen- 
tury is also important Draughtsmanship appears to be even 
more directly inspired by Gieek models it is manifested 
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m engi avings 011 the backs of miirors and on btonze cists, 
and often exlubits a lngli degree of workmanship (see plate 
25) Owing to then prevailingly antiquarian interest, 
bronzes, ceramics, and jewelleiy will be found more fully 
treated m the chapter dealmg with aspects of Etruscan life 
(seepp 212 If.) 


The Problem of Etruscan Art 

Havmg considered the various categories of artistic monu- 
ments we are now faced with the greater pioblem, the 
problem par excellence in fact that of their aesthetic mean- 
ing Many of the works in oui possession cannot obviously 
be considered as original mentions they belong to the 
products of traditional craftsmanship and only distantly 
reflect the mam trends 111 the history of art There are how- 
evci a number of monuments or gioups of monuments 
where both subjective impressions and objective considera- 
tions allow us to detect more or less distinctly the hall-mark 
of a ceitam aitistic personality. The problem consists m 
attempting to establish up to what pouit this possibility 
concsponds to leahty, 1 e whether we are really faced in 
such cases with oiigmal creations, gieat or small as the case 
may be, 01 whether wc aic still dealmg with sunple imita- 
tions of objects now lost, and, if tins be the case, where 
could we expect to find the originals 
The fact that immediately spnngs to oui attention is that 
the very gieat majority of themes, types, and patterns of the 
artistic production of Etiuna fmd their antecedents and 
their mspiiation in Gieek models This dependence ex- 
tended also, bioadly speakmg, to stylistic forms As a result, 
the development of Ettuscan art, fiom the begmmngs of 
the archaic period down to late Hellenistic times, mainly 
re-echoed the various phases of development undergone by 
Greek ait But a number of differences occur Etruria 
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ignored certain Hellenic motifs while developing otheis 
which 111 Giecce met with little popularity or winch 
belonged to styles that had already been discarded Thcie 
are also indications of certain attitudes foreign, or even 
opposed, to the figurative conceptions of the Gieeh woild 

We should ask ourselves up to what pomt Etruscan artists 
meant to leact and did icact with original solutions agamst 
the dominant fonnulae from Greece We should then seek 
to establish whether m the realization of a peisonal artistic 
vision, conditions were laid for the foimation of local 
traditions distmet from those of Gieece, and how widely 
and for how long these traditions were able to impose them- 
selves On the other hand, if we accept the giowth of auto- 
nomous trends m Etiuscan art, it becomes necessary to 
decide on whether such trends were ephemeial and unre- 
lated or whether a connexion existed between them, and 
also whether a hypothetical ‘constant’ in the tendencies of 
Etruscan taste down the centuries should be attributed to 
historical continuity or whether it corresponded lathei to a 
deep-seated predisposition m theEtiuscan mind for ways of 
expression different fiom those of the Gieeks All these 
questions may, all things consideied, be gatheied into the 
single one how far and m what sense may we speak of 
‘Etruscan art’ ? 22 

Nineteenth-century critics, largely dominated by classic- 
ist ot naturalistic pieconceptious, tended on the whole to 
answer this question 111 the negative F01 them, Etiuscan art 
productions were to be consideied as provincial manifesta- 
tions of Greek art, composed of rough and artistically value- 
less woiks all finds made m Etuuia possessing a ceitam 
value were straightway attributed to Gieelc artists. But the 
new ducctions taken by art historians 111 the matter of 
aesthetic criticism at the begmnmg of the twentieth century, 
particularly as a result of studies made by A Riegl, allowed 
full validity of expression to artistic expenences outside the 
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classical orbit and opened the way to the compiehension of 
stylistic phenomena of the ancient world that hitherto had 
been misjudged, as did in fact occur with the artistic pro- 
duction of Eti una From the analysis of 1 ecently discovered 
single works of art (such as the Apollo of Veil - see plate 5), 
or of works rediscovered in the light of a new aesthetic 
sensibility (such as the ‘Capitolme Brutus’ - see plate 15), 
there was put forward the more 01 less cautious affirmation 
of the originality and independence of Etruscan ait with 
respect to that of Greece, based upon a different, unmistak- 
able vision of form, evident even m imitations of Hellenic 
types and patterns Mention was even made of a pecuhar 
disposition of the Italic peoples (including therefore not only 
the Etruscans but also, though later, the Romans) to con- 
ceive reality accoidmg to an ‘lllusiomstic’, ‘inorganic’, 
immediate and strongly individualized picture as against the 
‘naturalistic’, ‘oigamc’, ‘typai’ vision of Greek art, a dis- 
position whose definition was attempted by G Kaschmtz 
■Weinberg m his concept of ‘structure’ A number of justi- 
fied criticisms have been made to these points of view More 
recently, in fact, the statement was even made that there do 
not exist m Etruria true works of art except under the 
dnect influence of Greek forms, and that the Etrusco-Italic 
‘originality’ was no more than the occasional and ephemeral 
manifestation of a colourful popular craftsmanship incap- 
able of quickening a tiuly aitistic tradition (R Bianchi 
Bandinelk) 

The problem, therefore, remains foi the most part un- 
solved This is perhaps due to an unsatisfactory formulation 
of it by both sides Etruscan art is 111 fact generally con- 
sidered as a whole, ignoring the fact that it embraces many 
types of manifestations ovei a period of seven centimes at 
least, and that the transformations that took place in the 
course of such a long span of time (from protohistory to the 
beginnings of the Roman Empire) do not merely concern 
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Etruria and Greece but have decisive bearings over the whole 
development of ancient art. It is obvious that perspectives 
vary according to the times it would therefore seem more 
logical, and closer to the concrete reality of history, to 
examine the problem of ‘Etruscan art’ by rcfeinng to the 
situation of each period rathei than abstractly seeking a 
hypothetical and unitary solution 

Thus it may be that at first, between the eighth and the 
beginning of the seventh century, artistic activity m the 
cities ofEtrwia developed parallel to that of other Mediter- 
ranean countries, including Greece, in a complex interplay 
of themes of prehistoric origin (particularly evident m the 
lively realism displayed by the smaller products of the 
plastic aits) and of oriental influences which characterize 
that phase in the history of Etruscan decoration which we 
in fact call ‘ouentahzmg’ It is obvious that for this period 
it would not be correct to speak of subordination to Greek 
att It would be better to say thatEtiuria participated, m a 
western peripheral position, in one of the last elaborations 
of an ancient ‘pre-Hellenic’ Mediterranean artistic experi- 
ence But with the exception of a few traces of originality 
in the plastic funerary arts (as m the expressive heads of the 
Chiusi canopies) there is no sign of the bmgeonmg of local, 
or national, artistic traditions This is in fact where the 
difference with Greece lies, a difference that was to have 
far-reachmg repercussions, for at tins crucial age, Greece 
with its vigorous creative spirit was to leave the formulas 
of the old world far behind and open a new chapter m the 
history of world art 

Unsupported by a tradition of its own, Etruria was fatally 
destined to be absorbed into the orbit of Greek artistic 
experience For the latter’s power of attraction did not only 
consist m the intrinsic superiority of its aesthetic values . it 
owed much to its very widespread implantations m the 
Greek colonies of Sicily and the Italian mainland This took 
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place effectively fiom the beginning of the sixth cuituiy, 
and it is most likely that the aitistic influence of Gicek 
aichaism on Etiuiia (togethei with paiallcl influences m the 
fields of lcligion, institutions, music, dress, etc) did not 
excit itself mcicly through the impoitation of objects and 
models, but also through the ducct activity of Gicck 
artificets m Etiuscan cities But it is just during this pcnod 
(fiom the sixth to the fust decades of the fifth century) that 
the aitistic pioduction ofEtiuria bmst into a wondciful, 
and even, m ceitam aspects, unsui passed, floweiing, 
speaally m temple aiclntecture, in the plastic arts, in pann- 
ing and m ' minor’ decorated objects a laige number of 
woiks appeal refined m technique, of high stylistic value 
and not without a ceitam peculiar ‘chaiactei’ that makes 
them often iccogmzable as Etruscan or ofEtmscan inspira- 
tion The original dilemma of dependence or independence 
now acquit cs overtones that render it all the moie delicate 
as the facts seem to lead towards conti adictory judgements 
(thus explaining the hesitancies of modern cntics) these 
works of art, though ‘Etiuscan’, do not in fact cease to be 
‘Greek’ - a statement that may at fust seem paradoxical, but 
which cleaily is not, once we have freed ourselves of the 
notion of ‘national art’, inapplicable in this paiucular case 
We should also keep in nund the fact that Greek archaic 
art does not tepiescnt a rigidly Unitarian 01 stylistically 
logical phenomenon, it is lathci tine lcsult of the local 
elaboiations of many and vaued scatteied centtcs with 
changing, lively, and multiform cuneiits crossing and le- 
ciossmg each othci in all directions Withui tins essentially 
regional fiamewoik, paitly Gicek and even non-Greek 
teintoncs found then place undei the influence of the 
civilization of Hellas eg Cyprus, Lycia, Cam, Lydia, and 
Phiygia m the cast, Macedonia and Thiace m the north, 
Etiuna m the \\ cst These countries weic not meicly recep- 
tive ‘provinces’ m the elaboration of aichaic ait, passively 
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submitting to the stamp of the Gieek creative genius, they 
themselves participate as the ‘regions’ of a vast civilized 
community according to their own particular cn cums tanccs, 
requirements, and capabilities and, therefore, featuring 
characteristics of their own within the greater compass of a 
peri-HeHemc tmity In the case of Etruria, an outline of the 
regional artistic pecuhai lties of the archaic period may be 
traced in the follownig prmcipal traits (i) the existence of 
religious and funcraiy requirements prcdisposmg the 
figurative arts towards a concrete, immediate, and actual 
representation of reality, 23 (2) a notable persistence of 
formal patterns, techniques, and traditions belonging to the 
earlier ‘Mediterranean’ and orientalizing phase, (3) direct 
and very close relations with the artistic experiences of the 
eastern Greek world, 1 e of the coastal and island centres of 
Aeolis and Ioma in western Asia Minor, these relations 
were close enough foi many decades (from the middle of 
the sixth to the beginning of the fifth centiuy) for the 
figurative arts of Etruria to follow much the same patterns 
as those of the eastern Gieek woild, so as to create what in 
fact has come to be known as Iomc-Etruscan ait, (4) the 
local appearance of considerable schools and aitistic per- 
sonalities with a high standard of achievement (bionze- 
casters at Perugia, painters like the decorator of the Tomb 
of the Baron at Tarqumu, modellers m teiracotta at Veil 
such as the creator of the ‘Apollo’ or his followeis, etc ) , it 
would be difficult to deny these artists ail authentic, ougmal 
and, at times, poweiful cicative genius 
A radical change occuued during the first half of the fifth 
century Giecce passed fiom aichaic to classical art 111 a 
process of fundamental impoitance to the history of human 
civilization But the activity of the gieat Gieek mastcis 
tended to become more closely knit fiom a stylistic point of 
view and to acquue a more ‘national’ character, concen- 
trating more and more aiound Athens and the Pelopon- 
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nesian cities. At the same time, the peripheral regions 
declined for leasons of a political and economic order. 
Etruria was left isolated The classical spirit, the result of an 
umepeatablc and inimitable moment, found no echo m 
Etruna, where, amongst othei things, the historically 
favourable conditions that encouraged the artistic flowering 
of aichaic times came to an end, bunging in their wake a 
long period of depression and decadence. Thus we witness 
for the whole of the fifth and well into the fourth centuiy, 
the persistence of patterns and formulas belonging to the 
archaic tradition or inspired by Gieek art of the ‘severe’ 
style, 1 e of that transient stage between archaism and 
classicism The phenomenon of delayed action proper to 
marginal' countnes (as, for example, in the contemporaiy 
‘sub-archaic’ art of Cyprus ) 24 is most cleaily manifested 
The penetration of classical influences was slow and spora- 
dic In this atmospheie, deprived of a unitanan and respected 
tradition such as existed previously, artistic vitality only 
broke out m small, ephemeral bursts of expressive original- 
ity The activity of bronze craftsmen continued, however, 
unabated 

Contact was re-established between the artistic worlds of 
Greece and Etruria after the fourth century b c. and con- 
tmued throughout the Hellenistic age, merging finally into 
the triumphal victory of Hellenism m Roman Italy at the 
end of the republic and the beginning of the empire But 
the attitude of Etruscan artists towaids the products of 
Greece does not this tunc appeal to be the same as m 
archaic times we can no longer speak of the elaboration, 
with original elements, of a common mhentance it is 
rather the mutation of ‘foreign’ models, more oi less faith- 
fully and successfully repioduced Not only are forms and 
single typological patterns taken over, but whole composi- 
tions for the decoration of buildings and objects, especially 
m the case of paintings In this last phase, and in this type of 
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Hcllcmzmg decorative production the concept expressed 
by certain modern cutics, namely that of Etruria as a 
‘province’ of the Gicek woild - 1 c the denial of all artistic 
originality - appeals particulailyjustificd 
Account howevci should be taken of anothei aspect, of 
quite different order and importance, of the figurative 
activity of the Etruscans during the Hellenistic age. In a 
number of isolated cases or in groups of monuments, 
especially funerary monuments, there appealed stylistic 
patterns and solutions that presented a clear contrast with 
classical taste compact structures with geometric tendenc- 
ies, ‘unfinished’ forms, disproportions, exasperation 111 the 
treatment of certain expressive details, etc We may well 
ask how far these manifestations were to be explamed as the 
handing down by craftsmen of remote archaic formulas, 
survivals favoured by the static quality of the Etiuscan 
ritual, or as popular improvisations of no consequence or 
even as the effect of a fallmg-off 111 quality of manual techni- 
ques. But it is possible that they may have been the reflec- 
tions, however mduect, of the activity of artists who by 
adopting age-old local conventions and reacting against 
Greek models according to their temperament, may have 
sought new forms of expression 
This hypothesis becomes transformed into certainty as 
far as the art of portraiture is concerned for it offers us 
many authentic and original works of art (large bronzes, 
pamtmgs, etc ) and innumerable secondary products 
(sarcophagus lids, terracottas) which witness in their turn 
the crystallization of a solid and lasting local tradition 
centred around the activity of the greatest masters of the 
craft In contrast with the Greek poitiait (its origmal inspira- 
tion in the fourth century), the Etruscan portrait tends to 
seek a maximum of expressive concreteness for thefeatuies 
and, in certain ways, for individual ‘chaiacter’, neglecting 
the organic coherence of natural forms but stressmg essential 
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elements by means of the simple, lougli, discontinuous and, 
at tunes, violent use of lines and masses We may well say 
that a new style was bom, a new aitistic tradition mdepen- 
dent of the Gicek woild a tiadition winch may be ‘Etius- 
can’ but winch was also mote genencally ‘Italic’, for its 
seeds were earned on beyond the declme of Eti una as a 
nation, by the art of Roman Italy and of the Western woild 
undei the empire Such an ‘expressiomstic’ view of reality - 
patticulatly manifest m the portrait but also present m other 
art fonns - was to live 111 popular ait cunents of the fust 
centuries of the empire, spread to the provincial art of 
Euiope, and break out impetuously as the gieat courtly art 
of the end of the second and the thud century a d • it was 
destined to form one of the most significant contributions 
to the aitistic inheritance of late mipenal and medieval 
times 26 
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CHAPTER NINE 


LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


Monuments as a Source of Information 

However important our knowledge of the cultural life of 
a people as revealed hy the manifestations of its religious 
feelings, of its thought, of its organizing abilities and artistic 
aptitudes, we shall never come fully close to it nor under- 
stand its most intimate psychology unless we are able to 
visualize and imdetstand the various aspects and habits of its 
everyday life, to penetrate its homes, to catch it in its familiar 
surroundings and become fully conveisant with its traditions 
and customs 1 

There is no doubt that bteiature, especially m such forms 
as comedy, satire, letters, etc , is ineplaceable as a source of 
information on the private life and habits of ancient 
peoples The complete loss of Etruscan literature (if we 
admit that there ever existed a literature with bourgeois or 
private themes, such as the Roman same or epistle) deprives 
us of a means precious in the reconstruction of family life 
and customs of ancient Etruria 

But besides literary sources theie also exist monumental, 
or archaeological, sources on the one hand these consist of 
objects actually preserved m the ulterior of tombs, as well 
as the character, the peculiarities, the very arrangement of 
such tombs together with the very few remains we have 
fiom inhabited sites, on the other of figured works of art 
repioducmg actual scenes taken from contemporary hfe 
As far as this type of monument is concerned, Etruria finds 
itself m aii exceptionally privileged position We have 
already referred to the deep-rooted tradition of reel eating 
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life-like surroundings for the entombed dead, surroun ding ; 
as authentic and as sumptuous as possible, with jewels, 
weapons, instillments, household articles To it we owe 
that our excavations of Etuiscan ccmeteiics have piovided 
us with such ample and dnect souiccs of mfoimation on the 
personal clothing, the weapons, the articles of everyday life, 
and the shape of objects thaL furnished the home Out only 
limitation in this field, unfortunately a limitation of funda- 
mental nnpoitance, is the almost total disappearance of 
objects made of peushable materials such as cloth, leathei, 
wicket, or wood The clnuate of Italy, as against the hot 
diy NoLth African clnnate, has not allowed m the gteat 
majoi ity of cases the preservation of such objects hence the 
gaps present m the ‘ethnography’ of ancient Etiuna Only 
exceptionally, as in the case of the tombs of Visentinm and 
Vulci, have we been able to tccover fragments ofpeiishable 
materials a wooden tiay, the handle of an axe, a lazor 
sheath, wickei baskets, pieces of leathei ornaments, etc We 
have also been able to find a few small pieces of cloth or 
U aces of cloth on oxidized bi onze a 

The Home and its Furnishings 

Figiued monuments allow us to see what objects have sur- 
vived as they were actually used in everyday life , they also 
complete the picture of the furnished house by mcludmg 
those that have perished Such monuments, funeiary paint- 
ings in particular, have a documentaiy value suipassmg 
that nonnally ofFeied by artistic lepiescntations left to us 
by the classical world, with the exception of a few ‘popular’ 
Roman frescoes and leliefs, winch however dcuve their 
naive realism and directness of expression fiom the tradition 
ofEtrusco-Itahc ait In the Greek world, as far back as the 
atchaic peuod, man played a piepondeiant 01 even exclu- 
sive role, with a background reduced to a few necessary 
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elements strictly dependent on the human foim and not 
infrequently rendered symbolically 01 by simple allusive 
touches With the Eti uscans however, as with Oriental 
peoples, aitistic composition has a descriptive and nauative 
ehaiactcr and indulges in background detail. Thus funerary 
paintings and sculptures introduce tis, plunge us so to speak, 
into the very hcait of a past reality And though to us these 
repioductions appear naive and stylized both in foim and 
technique, they aie neverdieless faithful in the highest 
degree, almost photographically faithful, to the chosen sub- 
ject He who can read through the difficulties of formal 
language, and knows how to tianslatc it (thcic is often no 
need for a translation) may, thanks to these monuments, 
witness the unfolding of banquet scenes, dances, games, 
etc , as if he were living two thousand five hundred years 
ago Added to this geneial scenic faithfulness there is a close 
faithfulness to detail in fnimtuie and dress So that even 
though Etnuia lacks literal y souices, we possess the highly 
valuable evidence of figured monuments it can even be 
stated that flora a certain point of view the latter aie more 
important still m the study of life and customs nairative 
always rcquiics a ) econstructivc effort of the imagination 
where subjective elements often intrude, wheieas the visual 
arts are direct, immediate, and impose themselves with 
peremptory force 

The archaeological evidence on Etiuscan life coveis the 
whole development of its lustoiy, from its beginnings to 
the threshold of linpenal Rome In the case of figured 
monuments, the richest crop of documents was yielded by 
the golden age of the Etruscan civilization, that is by the 
sixth and fifth centuries b.c , to which peuod the gieatest 
number of painted tombs belong We shall therefore 
principally rcfei to this peuod, thepcnod duung winch the 
Etiuscan -way of life was formed and defined, but wc shall 
also take into account the variations that took place through 
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the centimes, especially wheie customs are concerned. It 
should also be undeistood that the data supplied by monu- 
ments concern pimcipally the higher or well-to-do stiata 
of society 1 e those classes whose financial means and 
requirements of prestige or of anstociatic pride allowed or 
imposed the building, decoration, and fu rnishing 0 f 
grandiose and lasting funerary monuments 
Let us in the fust place try to picture to ourselves the 
home, the centie of family life, its mam features, and the 
activities of winch it is the stage There have been long dis- 
cussions on the shape and layout of the Etruscan house all 
too often it has been considered as an abstiact architectural 
entity, as a type, reproducing substantially a smgle original 
plan, as in the case of the so-called ‘Pompeian’ house 3 In 
actual fact the numeious documents that may be used in the 
reconstruction ofEtruscan private dwellmgs offer consider- 
able variations, variations that do not merely occur in an 
evolutionary direction, l e in the successive phases of the 
Etiuscan civilization. Direct evidence is provided by the 
foundations of houses found in many parts of Etiuria, but 
especially at Maizabotto near Bologna (where an entire 
residential centre may be seen), and at Vetuloma, Tarquimi, 
and Veil From the very begmmngs of the Etiuscan civiliza- 
tion the house with rectilineal walls has everywhere replaced 
the ancient rectangular or ovoidal dwellings of Italian pre- 
history a rehc of the earliest phase of this movement is the 
‘cottage-shaped’ cinerary um of the Villanovan culture It 
is likely that on the actual borders ofEtruscan teintory, as 
foi example in Latium or at Bologna, this phase lasted right 
up to historical times The belief that the dead man’s hfe 
continued m the grave is chiefly responsible for the fact that 
tombs and uins were made to look like houses, and these 
were at times imitated down to the smallest detail of archi- 
tecture and furniture The rock-hewn tombs discovered in 
the Caere (Cervcteu) necropolis provide us with precious 
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documentary evidence of die vaiious types of interior by 
giving us die layout and general arrangement of tlic room s, 
the decoration of dooiSj windows, and ceilings, and even 
the fuimtuie (round tables, hampeis, chests, beds) Details 
as to the external architecture of the house may be obtained 
from the rocky facades of tombs in the inner zones of Blcra, 
Noichia, Castel d’Asso As for the house as a whole, 
especially ui its later phase, useful information may be 
gathered from a number of cmeiary urns foimd at Chiusi 
The house originally consisted of a rectangular building 
comprising a smgle room, protected by a double-sloped 
roof set at a low gradient In its simplest form, this is the 
type of house that spread from the East via the land route 
and which forms the basis of the Mycenean megaron and of 
the Greek temple At a very early stage, however, it grows 
richer and more complex m foim by the addition of 
external elements with porticoes, or by an increase in the 
number of rooms The sixth century tombs at Ccrveterx 
present m their most usual form a plan that may to some 
extent be considered the ancestor of the Italic or ‘Pompeian’ 
house an unroofed entrance hall (corresponding to the 
corridor in the tomb), a central room, possibly a small 
courtyard (the future atrium ? ) on to which open two lateial 
rooms, and, at the back, the mam body of the house, this 
consists of a transverse passage shaped like a transept with a 
coffered ceiling or a double-sloped roof, winch in its turn 
gives access to one, two, or three rooms snnilaily protected 
by a double-sloped roof The three-roomed type became 
the most usual and its resemblance to the Etruscan three-cell 
temple is significant The transverse passage would corres- 
pond on the one hand to the porticoed forecourt of the 
temple, on the othei to the alae of the Pompeian house; 
whdst the back rooms aie thought to he preserved 111 the 
three rooms of the typical Pompeian house It is worth not- 
ing that the transverse vestibule assumed m a few cases the 
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foim of a poitico supported by pilasteis and columns , tlieie 
is no lack of variants, wlucli may take tlie form of cncular 
or semicircular rooms, or of vestibules loofed with 
radially set beams 

Ancient souices appeal to agree m attiibutmg the inven- 
tion of the atrium to the Etruscans the very word ati ium is 
said to be of Etruscan ongm, and in fact the form aOre does 
occur in an Etruscan text The atrium docs not however 
appeal m its typical form of a half-covered loom with an 
tmpluvium at the centre m models of tombs belonging to the 
archaic period, it only becomes recognizable in later monu- 
ments such as in a rock-hcwn tomb at Tarquinn whose 
ceiling is shaped like the roof of an atrium, 01 m a small uni 
from Chiusi kept ui the Beilin Museum Fiom amongst the 
many examples that attest the variety and complexity of 
the vauous types of dwellings we may mention an mn m 
the Florence Archaeological Museum modelled in the shape 
of a small palace with arched doorway and two floors, and 
an urn from Chiusi featunng on its fust floor a veranda 
suppoited by columns 

We have referred to the furniture, which must have been 
rather limited, as with all civilizations of the ancient world 4 
Funeiary paintings depict beds with ornamental legs, 
cushions, and covers panited or embroidered m lively 
colours and geometrical patterns, lectangulai or circular 
tables, chairs shaped like thrones, stools, foot-rests, etc 
A typical piece is the wickei 01 wooden chan with a lound 
seat and a wide splayed back found sculptured m a few 
Ceiveten tombs or, reproduced in bionze, amongst objects 
belonging to funeiary trousseaux from Chiusi and Pales- 
trina, it also survives m marble in that curious and late 
aichaistic monument known as the ‘Corsmi chan' • 6 its 
shape lives on to leappear m provmcial figured monuments 
belonging to Roman Imperial tunes 

Bionze candelabra too may be included amongst the 
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furmtiuc, many of these have come down to us as actual 
specimens or repioduccd m pamtmgs Some are rather 
elongated m fonn, suiniounted by a statuette and tips in the 
shape of a bird’s beak on which candles 01 toichcs were 
fixed We also possess many oil candelabra with a small dish 
at the top that weie meant to hang from the ccilmg, such 
as the famous carved candelabrum of Coi tona (see plate x 9 a) 
We ought to mention too the whole senes of metal and 
clay containers, ranging from large aichaic Ichetes (cauld- 
rons) supported on Uipods or on cuculai pedestals, to vases 
nnported from Greece 01 their Etiuscan mutations such as 
amphorae, kiateis (for wme), hydriae (with three handles, for 
water), jugs, pails, pans, plates, goblets, chalices, glasses, 
balsam contameis m the shape of various animals, etc. Vases 
made of precious metals - gold, silvei, or clectmm (an 
alloy of silver and gold) - must naturally have been 1 are, 
though they occasionally appeal reproduced m paintmg 
Specimens m oui possession aie hunted to silver and 
elcctruni and have mostly been found within graves belong- 
ing to the orientalizing period 
The oldest fictile vases (eighth to sixth ccntuiy) were 
made with an unpurified and loughly maxed clay (the 
impasfo) and have a slat-smoothed surface they vary in 
colour (black, brown, red, 01 yellow) and m shape (occa- 
sionally mutating embossed types), and are ornamented 
with gi afiiti 01 paintings Greek influence fiom the seventh 
ccntuiy onwards helped to sptead the use of pottci’s clay, 
dccoiated with figured and gcomctiical patterns ‘pioto- 
Corintluan’, Counthian, Ionic, Rhodian, Laconian, Chal- 
cidian and, lastly, Attic vases weie unpoited and mutated 
locally During the second half of the sixth ccntuiy and 
throughout the whole of the fifth, Attic potteiy alone was 
imported, black-tigmed vasts piectding in tune the ones 
with i ed figures A type of native pottery, probably dcnved 
from the impasto, the huahao, dominates niEtnun fiom 
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the end of the seventh to the begmnmg of the fifth centuiy 
with many varied forms, bucchero pottery is characterized 
by the use of suiface-polishcd black or gi ey clay The fourth 
centuiy witnesses the spread of pottery decoiated with red 
figures m imitation of the vases of Attica and of the Greek 
cities of southern Italy the most impoitant local school 
belongs to the Faliscan terntoiy, but others are known at 
Vulci, Perugia, Volteira, etc At a later period there is a 
predommance of clay vases gilded or varnished m black and 
red, with decorative elements stamped or in relief From 
this late type of pottery was developed the great vase 
industry of Arezzo that was to flourish at the beginning of 
the imperial age to give rise to the characteristic pottery of 
the Roman world, the so-called terra sigillata Besides these 
metal and clay vessels, we should also make a passmg 
reference to vases made of ivory, alabaster, 01 wood, though 
it is only exceptionally that specimens made of the last- 
mentioned material have survived 

One monument which may be considered unique in the 
ancient world has piovided us with an exceptional picture 
of all the objects that go to furnish a home furniture, instru- 
ments, everyday objects, etc This is the ‘Tomb of the 
Stuccoes’ or of ‘theRehefs’ at Cerveten (see plates 30 and 3 1). 
It consists of a large 100m shaped to resemble the mside of a 
house along the walls of which the dead were arranged m 
cells lather like niches with beds, whilst the actual surface of 
the walls and pillars is decorated with painted stucco reliefs 
representmg objects that are supposed to be hanging there 
Amongst these we can recognize weapons (helmets, shields, 
swords, thigh-pieces), vases, small flower wreaths, a fan, a 
double bag, a complete knapsack, kitchen knives, spits, 
tools (axe, tongs, knife), a round table, lopes, wooden trays, 
sticks, etc These leproductions are remarkably impressive 
because of relief and coloui and an extraoidmary faithful- 
ness to the chosen subject Wc aie filled with wonder at the 
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resemblance, or rather the identity of some of these objects 
belonging to the thud and second centuries B c with 
obj ccts m use to-day as for example the rectangular wooden 
kitchen trays or the knapsack This pictuie of eveiyday life 
outlined by the tomb of the Rehefs is completed with 
materials found in funeral trousseaux of the vanous Etiuscan 
cemeteries, both in the case of weapons and of instruments 
Bronze fans, similar to the one found reproduced in stucco 
at the Tomb of the Rehefs or pictuied on other Etruscan 
monuments (such as in the paintings of the Bruschi Tomb 
or of the Tomb of the Shields at Tarquinu) have been dis- 
covered m the ‘Tumulus of the Fans’ at Populoma Objects 
belonging to the mundus, that is to the requirements of 
feminine toilet, must also be considered as household 
articles cistae, bronze mirrors, small wooden boxes m the 
shape of animals for cosmetics, etc. 

Aspects of Etruscan Life 

The reconstruction of the life led m the houses of the 
rich does not present excessive difficulties We have already 
referred to the place of the woman in the home how she 
participated m banquets and feasts on a footing of perfect 
equality with men During the archaic period men and 
women banquet stretched out on the same couch Aristotle 
is probably referrmg to this custom when he states m Ath 
Pol , i, 23, d ‘TheEtruscans take their food in the company 
of their women lying under the same mantle.’ This state- 
ment has also been supposed to refer to a false mterpreta- 
tion of some sarcophagi on which husband and wife appear 
lying under a mantle, a symbol of mamage The Etruscan 
marriage ceremony included m fact the rite - also found in 
present-day Jewish custom - of covering the bride and 
bridegroom with a veil this is borne out by the relief, 
whose mtcipretation cannot be mistaken, on a little urn 
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fiom Cluusi (sec plate 14A.) But it is also possible that the 
veil may have actually been used foi the convivial couch It 
is certam neveitheless that the Greeks tended to nnsiinder- 
stand theEti uscans, undoubtedly because of ancient political 
uvalries that made them find cause foi scandal 111 the formal 
liberty of Etruscan women so unlike, at least up to the 
Hellenistic period, the segregation which was the lot of the 
Greek woman It was easy and almost natural therefore to 
attribute to Etruscan women the chaiacter and behaviour of 
the hetcierae, the only women in Greece who took pait in 
banquets with men And thus, with that ease with which 
the classical world accepted and transmitted information, 
though unchecked, to be used as litcraiy topics, were born 
and spread those libellous statements on Etruscan licentious- 
ness insisted upon by Athcnacus (iv, 153, d, xn, 517 fF ) and 
rc-echoed even by Plautus (Chtellai ta, n, 3, 20 ft’ ) After the 
fourth century women no longer take pait in banquets 
lying down on beds like the men, but seated, thus followmg 
the custom winch was to remain firmly established through- 
out the Roman woild Paintings of banquets with several 
beds (gcucially tluee hence the Roman tuchniitm) such as 
those found in the Tombs of the Leopaids and of the 
Triclinium, both at Tarquimi, are full of natural and joyful 
simplicity There ate also a number of banquets m the 
Greek style, men only being present, culminating at tmies 
m abandoned orgies accompanied by dances and abundant 
libations (Tomb of the Inscriptions, Tarquuni) Banquets, 
like most othci festivities and solemn occasions (e g games, 
funeials, etc), were regularly accompanied by music and 
dancing 

A noteuoithy senes of paintings deals with games and 
entertainments (Tombs of the Augurs, the Bigae, and 
Francesca Giustmiam at Tarqumu, and the painted and 
relief tombs of Clnusi) It is evidently the Hellenic influence 
that dominates this aspect ofEtiuscan life, but the agonistic 
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and professional chaiactei of Greek games and matches 
tends to give way m the Etiuscan woild to the spectacular 
There is nothing moie intei cstmg 01 more suggestive m 
this lespect than the Tomb of die Biqae at Taiqumu, where 
the aitist has pictuied a laige spoits field 01 ciicus bisected 
along its two axes, the long and the shoit, showing its arena 
and the wooden stands on which the spectators sit. In the 
aiena we see charioteers on bigae, horsemen, wrestlers and 
boxers, vaulters with and without pole, an aimed runner 
(hoplitodrome), umpires, and various other characters (see 
plate 22) On the stands, spectators belonging to both sexes 
take the liveliest mteiest in the result of the games, as the 
impassioned expressions on their faces cleaily indicate 
Quite possibly members of the most illustrious families took 
part 111 these sports The Ettuscan game of the Tima ( Indus 
Tiowe) is worth mentioning 111 this respect it consisted of a 
horse lace along an intiicatc couise shaped like a maze tins 
is borne out by a graffito on an archaic Etruscan vase, and 
we know that it was still pcifoimed as an exercise for 
Roman youths at the beginning of the Empiic 0 Of a 11101 e 
popular character, the vatious activities of the showman 
(acrobatics, trick ndmg, clowning) ate expicssively por- 
trayed m paintmgs at the Tomb of the Monkey 111 Chiusi 
(see plate 23) Lastly we must mention a bloodier kind of 
spoit in v Inch it is possible to recognize a foicrunner of the 
Roman gladiatonal combats , these were 111 any case believed 
by ancient tradition to be of Etruscan origin (Athenacus, 
iv, 1 >3 f ) they ccitamly leached Rome by way of Cam- 
pania which had come caily under the influence ofEtiuria 
They piobably on e thurongm to a fuueial rite, an attenua- 
tion of the human sacntices that accompany m many primi- 
tive civilizations the death of puuces 01 of the lllustnous 
F01 111 blood fights the stiongei 01 the abler of the contes- 
tants has a chance of survival A match of this kind is 
lcpioduccd m the Tomb of the Auguis at Tarqmmr a 
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masked figure, designated by the name of <f>ersu (corres- 
ponding to the Latin persona, ‘a masked figure 1 ), with a 
hood and a ferocious dog on the leash, fights anothei figure 
armed with a cudgel and with head enveloped m a sack, 
Obviously if the latter manages to hit his opponent’s dog 
with the cudgel victory will be Ins, and his adveisary will 
be at his mcicy , should the opposite come about, he will be 
tom to pieces by the dog 

Economic and Technical Achievements 

Outside the home, we have public life and the life of 
commerce, navigation, agriculture, and mdustry We 
obviously cannot dwell on all the aspects of Etruscan pro- 
duction and economy especially as m the majority of cases 
we only possess documents that aie of little worth, and as 
it is chiefly by comparison with the Graeco-Roman world 
that we derive the knowledge we have w r e are thus unable 
to point out any specifically Etruscan characteristics It is 
better therefore to stress those technical aspects which have, 
quite early, transformed certain districts of Etruscan terri- 
tory into areas whose economy was mainly industrial, 
although the greater portion of the country remained faith- 
ful to a predominantly pastoral and agricultural life 
A sufficiently accurate picture of Etiuscan production 
during the later phase of the nation’s history is given by 
that well-known passage m Livy (xxvm, 45) listing the 
contributions given by the pnncipal annexed or federated 
Etruscan cities to Scipio Africanus’ oveisea expedition. Here 
is the list of the loans drawn up according to each district’s 
resources 

Caere (Cerveteri) corn and other foodstuffs , 

Tarquinn (Tarquima) sail-cloth, 

Rusellae (Roselle) com and tunber for ship building , 
Populonia (id ) iron , 
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Clusium (Chin si) corn and timber , 

perusia (Perugia) corn and timber , 

Arretuim (Arezzo) ■ com, weapons, and wrought tools, 
Volaterrae (Voltena) corn and pitch. 

We can see in this list, clearly defined within, the Central 
and Southern zones, the agricultural districts (Caere, 
Rusellae, Clusium, Perusia, Arietmm, Volaterrae) some of 
which were also given to exploiting the last remnants of the 
large forests that once covered the area, Populoma on the 
other hand appeals as an iron-workmg centre, and Arretium 
as an unportant industrial city. The mining area m Etruria 
is mainly situated within the territories of Vetuloma (with 
its metalliferous hills) and of Populoma (which included the 
island of Elba) The extraction of metals, piactised from the 
earliest times, is an activity whose importance has not per- 
haps been sufficiently stressed so far, foi the bearing it has 
on the history and life of the Etruscans and, more generally, 
on the Mediterranean world we need only consider that 
the Etruscan mines were the only ones of any importance to 
be exploited in the Central Mediterranean The continuous 
pressure and menace of Greek colonists oil the northern 
coasts of Etruria is a certain sign of the importance attached 
to the possession of the nulling areas, to being able to 
influence them, 01 even merely to bring m their neighbour- 
hood We have no knowledge of the technical aspects con- 
cerning the extraction and the fust workmg of the ores, 
unless we include a certam amount of aichaeological evi- 
dence (shafts driven in certain paits of the metal-bearing 
hills, tools that have been found m them, slag produced 
dui mg the smelting of iron aiound Populoma), a few 
ancient soui ces also tell us that Populoma was the first centre 
for the smelting of crude metal extracted from the Elba 
mines, and for its sorting and distribution, though no 
further treatment took place there. 7 
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The whole of Etruscan production is detei mined by tins 
abundance of mineral ores the quantities of weapons, tools, 
and domestic objects m bronze and non found in graves 
prove this Archaeological data have allowed ns to estab- 
lish that, as legaLds the manufactuie of bionze and iron 
articles, the most important cities were Perugia (for tnpods 
and othei objects in wrought non) whence its products 
spread towaids Umbria (the famous bionze chanot found 
at Monteleone di Spoleto, now at the New Yoik Metro- 
politan Museum, was probably made at Peiugia) , Visentium 
(Bisenzio) with its manufactured articles, especially during 
the aichaic penod, Vulci with its tnpods, candelabra, 
weapons, etc , Arezzo too, as mentioned by Livy ui the 
passage quoted above Eti mean non and bionze weie also 
worked m Campania, and it is probably from here that both 
the crude metal and the finished products reached the Gieek 
world (Diodorus Siculus, v, 13) Etruscan bronze trumpets 
and statuettes wete also well known 111 Greece a fragment 
of a tripod of the Vulci type was found on the Acropolis 
of Athens 8 N01 must other aspects of Etiuscan industrial 
pioduction be oveilooked, such as the textile industry, the 
leather industry, with especial reference to footwear 
lenowned thioughout the Mediteiianean world (Pollux, 
vh, 22, 86 ) 

The progress of Etiuscan technical achievements is also 
manifested by the search, exploitation, and transport of 
watei The search foi water was entiusted to the aqmlices, 
or water-diviners Plmy ( Nat Hist , hi, 20, 120) mentions 
the canals dug by the Etiuscans in the lowei Po valley, and. 
only an advanced liydi alike technique, such as is attested 
by lock-cuttmgs at the Ponte Sodo m Veil (spanning one of 
the branches of the Cicineia), can explain the conquest of 
the maishy lands of the lower Po valley wrested inch by 
inch from the liver and its stagnant pools, and where cities 
such as Ravenna had still to be built on piles N01 could 
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such intensely active life on the mat shy aicas of the 
Maicnuna 01 of the lower Po be explained had malanal 
infection already been common dining the golden age of 
Etruscan civilization , malaria must m fact have conti lbutcd, 
duiing the late Hellenistic peuod, towards hastening the 
decadence ofinanyEttuscan coastal towns 9 


Weapons and Diess 

A large btonze situla (a kmd of pail) found in the vault of 
the Certosa of Bologna is an interesting witness of Etruscan 
provincial life during the first half of the fifth century B C 
(see plate 1911). It poi trays military scenes, a procession, and 
episodes with domestic, hunting, and agucultural themes 
Round the decorated top band of the situla a remarkable 
military parade unwinds itself there ate horsemen armed 
with battle-axes, three infantry platoons belonging to differ- 
ent sei vices as shown by their armament, and a group of 
pioneers with axes As to the Etruscan art of wat, tiadition 
tells us but little, wc know however that the primitive 
iiuhtaiy oigamzation of the Romans owes much to the 
Etruscans At first, battles were fought m chariots , after the 
sixth century, only cavalry was used The tluee infantry 
services of the Certosa situla correspond perhaps to the three 
Roman mdcis of the vehtes, the priucipcs, and the tuarn 
As ottensivi weapons, the Etruscans had the heavy lance 
whose point and samoctei weie made of non or bronze, the 
light lance 01 javelm, the long sword, the use of which 
already seems to have ceased at an archaic period, and 
winch was mei ely a lelic of the aim ament of the late bronze 
age, the shoit sword or glaive, the cutved sabre 111 use 
between the sixth and fourth centuries B c , the dagger; the 
battle-axe, which 111 oldest tunes possessed two blades, and, 
as already stated, probably belonged to the armament of 
chiefs Thai defensive weapons weie the bionze helmet, 
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the shield, die cunass, and greaves Primitive helmets have 
a crest or a ciown with cheek-pieces , but the use of Corinth- 
ian and Attic helmets spread qiute early fiom Greece The 
classic Etiuscan bionze helmet has roughly the shape of a 
morion surmounted at times with a crest of plumes , many 
specimens of these have been found in tombs one has 
appeared as a votive offermg m the Hellenic sanctuary of 
Olympia, bearing an inscription to Zeus which tells how it 
was dedicated by the Syracusan tyrant Hiero, as war-booty 
after the naval battle waged by the Greeks against the 
Etruscans in the viennty of Cumae m 474 b c Cuirasses 
weie originally made of cloth with attached discs or squares 
of laminated metal later they were made entuely m bronze 
with detachable parts, or all of a piece, moulding the muscles 
of the male torso Round bronze shields appear both m 
archaic and in more recent periods, the Certosa situla how- 
ever also shpws elliptical and almost square shields probably 
made of wood or leathei A mention should be made of 
offensive and defensive cudgels in which may perhaps be 
recognized a relic of the ancient clubs used by prnmtive 
men , archaic monuments give one or two examples of such 
cudgels, whilst a type of stick with curved end, the lituus, 
tended to become 11101 e and more a mark of priestly office 
and as such was passed on to the Roman woild 
Let us now examine the otdmary clothes worn by Etrus- 
can men and women through the centuries Though we 
have 110 direct evidence (unless we except jewellery and a 
few items made of tnne-resistmg materials) we are very 
amply documented m this respect thanks to figured monu- 
ments It is only natural that climate should influence the 
nature of clothes, but the force of tradition must also be 
taken into account, for it exerts in many cases a tyrannical 
influence on the development of fashion. Thus, masculine 
semi-nudity, a typically Mediterranean custom, was still very 
common 111 archaic Etruria Tlus custom, deriving as it did 
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fiom the Eastern civilizations of Egypt and the Aegean, 
evolved in Gieece into a complete athletic and ‘heroic’ 
nudity (though leniainmg foreign to everyday life) In 
Etruria and ni Rome, however, it was hunted to covei mg the 
lower part of the body by means of a shoit skirt or bordered 
lom-cloth Even m the full civilization of the sixth and fifth 
centuries men went naked to the waist (especially m the 
intimacy of the home), though at the same tune wearing 
expensive footwear and pointed caps on their heads. This 
tLaditional usage is reflected m the ‘epic’ diess worn by the 
banqueting dead, as shown by the carved lids of saicophagi 
belongmg to later penods Only slaves and athletes went 
completely naked A tight-fitting jacket that covered the 
whole trunk, derived from the bordered lom-cloth, was m 
vogue during the last years of the sixth century It was then 
superseded by the tunic, an mutation of the Greek khiton 
The second most typical item of masculine attire was the 
mantle made of a thicker, coloured cloth, which protected 
the upper part of the body from the cold , its use was already 
quite widespread durmg the aichaic period As the items of 
masculine dress increased m number - and as the tradition of 
Mediterranean semi-nudity became progressively weaker - 
the mantle acquired an ever-growing importance until, 
enlarged and enriched with painted or embroidered decora- 
tions, it became theEtruscan national dress, the tebennos, the 
direct ancestor of the Roman toga Women and old people 
wore without any substantial variations, from archaic down 
to more recent tunes, a tunic shaped like a shirt that reached 
down to the feet, of light material pleated or decorated at 
the edges, over this was placed a pamted mantle of heavier 
cloth Ftom about the end of the seventh to the beginning 
of the fifth century net-work patterned materials were used 
that are thought to have been embioidered these may be 
seen made into tunics (on a Caere statuette at the Capxtohne 
Museum in Rome, and on a canopic vase from Chiusi made 
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in the shape of a standing female figuie) ot into mantles 
(on the Certosa situla) 

Right fioni the earliest times one is stiuck hy the very 
special care and interest winch Etiuscans devoted to their 
footwear The aichaic tombs at Visentium have yielded 
sandals m the shape of jointed wooden clogs with bronze 
remforcements Shoes could be of leathei or of embroidered 
cloth During the sixth century, the most typical foim of 
shoe was raised behind the calf and curved upwards to a 
point at the front these are the so-called calcei rcpandi of 
Ionic-Oriental origm, some characteristics of which still 
survive to-day m the ciocie of the mountainous regions of 
Central Italy , at a later period high ankle-boots were still in 
use, together with low sandals All these various forms were 
passed, almost without change, to the Roman woild 

Foi the head, a kind of dome-shaped cap in embroidered 
cloth was used during the sixth ccntuiy, this was worn by 
both men and women and many valiants of it were com- 
mon It is the tutulus of Oriental and Ionic origm, and it 
became the typical Etruscan head-dress Other current 
forms are a pointed or hooded cap worn by certain person- 
ages such as priests and deities (as instanced by the above- 
mentioned j>ersu at the tomb of the Auguis) , a woollen or 
leather cap with a wide base and cylindrical crown, as worn 
by haruspices and attested in various monuments , 10 finally, 
a wide-bummed hat in the Gieek style ( petasos ) that seems 
to have been particularly popular amongst the lower classes 
(cf the pipei m the Tomb of the Monkey at Chiusi) and m 
the colder North ( Certosa situla) Usually however both 
men and women went bate-headed, a custom that after the 
fifth centmy became quite general 
At first men wore beards and their hair long, well over 
the shoulders , but towaids the lattei yeais of the sixth cen- 
tury, young men aheady went clean-shaven and had their 
hair cut short, thus following the Greek fashion The beard 
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disappeared altogether after the third centuiy B c and did 
not become fashionable again in Italy till foui hundred 
years later under the emperor Hadiian In earliest times 
(eighth to sixth century) women wore then hair long and 
knotted 01 plaited behind their backs, afterwards they 
allowed it to fall m iinglcts over their shoulders, until finally 
(sixth to fifth century) it was knotted into a crown over the 
head or gathered m a net or cap The bleaching of hair was 
a piobable practice, for it seems attested by paintings m the 
tomb of the Leopards at Tarqutma During the fourth 
century, the prevalent hair-style allowed the hair to fall in 
ringlets over the checks, latei, when the Hellenistic period 
was m full swing, women piefcired to wear their hair tied 
ui a knot at the back of the head m the Gicck style 
Jewellery played an important role m the attire of the 
Etruscans Towards the end of the bionzc age, the use of 
safety-pins oi fibulae spi cad widely throughout the Mediter- 
ranean woild they ate amongst the most characteristic 
objects found in tombs belonging to the non age Those 
worn by men diftei fiom those worn by women in that the 
bow is broken and seipcntme in shape Fibulae were 
geuei ally made of bionzc though piccious metals were also 
used, they were often richly adorned with paste jewellery 
or amber Some specimens belonging to the orientalizing 
puiod, such as the disc-shaped fibula of the Regohni- 
Galassi tomb (see plate 38), ate huge and lavishly decorated. 
The use of the fibula becomes less populai during the sixth 
century and practically ceases after the fifth they are only 
preserved by traditional costumes such as those worn by 
haruspices Other types ofjcwcllcry included diadems, ear- 
pendants, necklaces, biacelets, and lings During the 
onuitalizmg penod, the lavishness with which they were 
used was almost baibanc, and the same may be said of the 
Hellenistic age The only time jewellery was worn 111 ele- 
gant measure by Etruscan men and, especially, women, was 
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the golden age of the sixth and. fifth centuries, and it n to 
this period that we attribute those magnificent necklaces 
hung with bullae and acorns, and ear-rings wrought by 
means of the exquisite technique of granulation (see plates 
26 and 27) 
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CHAPTER ten 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The Interpretation ofEtuiscati 


In 1936, m the Introduction to my Elements of Etruscan 
(Elcmcnti di lingua ctrusca), I wiotc the following words 
‘Unless we are biassed in our opinions, we feel the need, 
mote than ever to-day, foi a publication conceived along 
the lines of the present work, for the quick succession of 
ephemeral discoveries on the part of amateurs has hi ought 
m its wake the very natural disonentation of all those 
nitercsted in the Etruscan language At the other end of the 


scale, there is the obstinate scepticism of those who, sweep- 
ing aside the good with the bad, prefer to look upon the 
pioblcm of Etiuscan as the favourite playground of cranks 
or the “comic” section of linguistic science We should be 


both greatly pleased and proud if the perusal of these pages 


were in some way to provide a better understandmg of the 


difficulties involved and the direction to be followed Our 


aim is to narrow the problem down to its real lunits and 
to contaui it within prudent, methodical, but also accurate 
and leal statements, equally removed from the intransigent 
ceitamty of those who claim to have found the “key” as 
from the uninformed scepticism of Pyirhoman critics ’ 

The situation has changed very Little during the many 
years that have passed since the above passage was written 
The slow and painful advance towards a solution of the 
language problem together with the doubts and prejudices 
of the majority on what may be considered as the ‘Etruscan 
mystery’ par excellence continue as before. It is thus most 


fitting that a work that has as its mam task the exanunation 
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of the most nnpoitant problems concerning the Ettuscans, 
should deal fauly fully with the language problem by givmg 
an idea of its nature, an outline of its history, methods, and 
piocesses, and of the lesults that have so fat been obtamed, 
1 e the complex achievements of linguists working m par- 
ticularly unfavourable conditions, in a field bnstlmg with 
dangers and difficulties, with only the prospect of gathermg 
a meagic haivest or no harvest at all or, woist of all, of 
complacently following a milage that will latei reveal itself 
foi what it is And though we should deplore the activities 
of those - and they aLe not few - who, without adequate 
preparation, believed they had solved the pioblem as a 
whole, we should not fail to lendci praise to the patient 
painstaking labour of scholais to whom we owe the slow 
but real advances aelueved by our discipline within the last 
two hundred years 1 

The fust and fundamental query Have Etruscan inscrip- 
tions been interpreted, or do they still remain undeciphercd 
(tins is the form in winch the question is usually put) only 
very roughly corresponds to a coirect founulation of the 
problem A catcgoucal answei, whether m the affirmative 
oi m the negative, would only be possible if the interpreta- 
tion ofEtruscan depended essentially upon external factors, 
l e the possession of a mechanical ‘key’ oi ‘translator’ a 
known language, for example, so close to Etruscan that the 
meaning ofEtruscan words would be intelligible to us, or a 
bi-lmgual inscription written m Etruscan and in a second 
language known to us (c g Latm or Gieek), or again a 
vocabulary oi glossary ofEtruscan words translated or ex- 
plained in a known tongue It is well known that the inter- 
pretation of ancient languages and alphabets whose mean- 
ing was lost to us (i e Egyptian, Assyro-Babyloman, 
Sumenan, Hittite (both hieroglyphic and cuneiform), 
Lydian, etc ) was at first almost wholly founded upon such 
a ‘key’ 
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Despite die few and brief key-documents available for 
Etiuscau and die frequent attempts made to establish con- 
nexions between Etruscan and other known languages and 
language families, we can definitely state that so far no 
key has been discovered The history of the numerous 
attempts that have been made since the eighteenth century 
shows clearly that the knowledge gained and universally 
accepted as the most rehable has had to be wiested slowly, 
by degrees, never abruptly, from the very fust elementary 
observations (such as the recognition of personal names) 
down to the present complex morphological and lexical 
notions Everything points to the fact that, unless something 
imforesccn occurs, such as the finding of a lengthy bi-Imgual 
text, discovery will proceed in slow gradual stages befoie 
reaching the final goal set by the hunts of material possi- 
bility 

The problem, theieforc, is more quantitative than 
qualitative 111 nature What we ought to ask ourselves is not 
so much whether Etiuscan has been deciphered, but how 
far has it been deciphered The general meaning of a con- 
text is often acquired as the result of hard work in the slow 
circumscuption of dark, obscure areas. Even in languages 
that are by now generally known, such as Egyptian, Hebrew, 
or even Greek, there still more or less obstmately persist, in 
spite of the advances of modem linguistic science, small 
dark comers of morphology and vocabulary, 1 e a-rraZ 
Xeyo/j,eva, isolated words scattered 111 the texts, reflections 
of individual or dialect ‘languages’ introduced m the 
literary language Why should we be surprised then if 
Etruscan, linguistically isolated (at least so far as the possi- 
bility of useful compaiisous is concerned), documented ni 
brief and not very numerous texts unsupported by bilingual 
passages or glossaries of any nnpottance, should offer so 
many deep uncertainties? In theory, Etruscan words that 
are still obscure can be considered as so many anal; 
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hyopeva, with the difference that m known languages 
they do not affect the compt ehensibility of the text, whereas 
m Etruscan their very considerable number is inevitably 
reflected m the gcneial obscunty of the context 
In Older to convey more concietcly the nature and 
limitations of the pioblem a simile may be drawn from 
contemporary life were an Englishman faced with a news- 
paper written in a language not directly related to his own 
(e g. Hungarian or Polish), as long as he possessed average 
culture and intelligence, his general knowledge of the 
events and news piesumably contamed m it, the names of 
persons and places known to him, technical terms and 
words belonging to the ‘universal’ vocabulary, and, per- 
haps, the illustrations, would all help hum to reconstruct 
and to understand the general meamng of the headlines, 
the shorter pieces of news, and sections of the longer 
articles Such is the position of modem interpreters con- 
fionted by Etruscan ltiscnptions and thus it is that diffi- 
culties grow m propOLtion to the length of the texts, and 
hence the vague and approximative character of the 
majonty of the translations that have been put forwaid 


The Development of the Chief Methods of Research 

Until die last quartet of the nineteenth century, attempts to 
decipher Etruscan were mainly based upon etymological 
comparison with other languages and language families 
The criteria employed in this process belong to the 
amateunsh leseaichcs of seventeenth-century or even 
Renaissance enthusiasts (e g Annius of Vitcibo or Pier 
Fiancesco Giambullari), the only difference being that 
attempts at deriving Etruscan words fiom the Hebrew (it 
was thought at the time that all languages derived from 
Hebrew) were slowly replaced, owing to the advance of 
general linguistic knowledge, by theories seeking to estab- 
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lish a lelationship between Etruscan and. the Italic dialects 
(Lanzi, Fabictti, Corssen, and Lattes) or hypotheses of a 
picbtuned affinity with Greek, Armenian (Bugge), Basque 
and Caucasian (V Thomsen), Ugio-Fmnish (Martha) or 
even Dravidian (S Kouow) Such attempts did not exclude 
die examination of various mtimsic featuies of the text, 
whether cpigraphic, phonetic, moiphological, or lexical 
(this is, in fact, the beguinmg of the ‘combmatory’ method), 
but the chief cuterion in reseat cli consisted m deducing 
semantic and giammatical values fiom the outside, from 
languages of those lmguistic groups to which it was thought 
Etruscan belonged And in spite of much diversity of 
opinion, the system was founded upon a common axiom 
die conviction that there existed one or more languages so 
close to Etruscan as to allow without great difficulty, by 
means of straightforwaid compaiisons, the workmg out of 
its principal characteristics and the mteipictation of the 
texts 

The almost wholly negative lesults of these various 
attempts - which by then very natme had to be accepted 
or 1 ejected as a whole - and the progress of scientific 
criticism led inevitably to a reaction This was prepared by 
the slow, conscientious, often unrecognized labouis of col- 
lectors and epigraphists, notably Italian (c g Lanzi, Ver- 
nuglioli, Migharim, G C Conestabile, and Fabretti), whose 
attention was mainly directed towards the isolation and 
direct examination of monuments This work culminated 
in the publication of Fabretti’ s monumental Corpus Itisaip- 
tionum Itahamwi, completed later by Ganiurrmi’s Appemh v 
(1880) It is to these fust steps 111 critical research that we 
owe some of the fundamental discoveucs 111 the niterpieta- 
tion ofEtiuscan eg the conjunctive value of the enclitic 
particle -c (corresponding to Latin -ijue), the genitive or 
adjectival endings m -s, -sa, -al, the feminine endings 111 1-, 
-ei, the pronoun nil, the meaning of a number of words 
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such as ill ‘annas’, clan ‘son, turn ‘has given’, etc , especially 
in connexion with the very frequent onomastic foimulas 
found on funerary inscriptions. Such victories were won 
without any 1 ecoui se having to he made to other languages, 
by submitting the texts to an acute cutical analysis and com- 
paring one with another m ordei to wrest out, as m a puzzle, 
their original meaning 

But the insufficiency of the method of etymological com- 
parisons with other languages only became generally estab- 
lished after the publication of a work by the famous latmist 
Corssen Uber die Sprache dcr Etrusker (1874), stating that 
Etruscan belonged to the Indo-European fannly of lan- 
guages and, m particular, to its Italic blanch, and following 
this premise (with apparent methodological rigour) with a 
general attempt towaids a morphological analysis and an 
interpretation of the texts The thnty-mne pages ofDeecke’s 
Corssen tmd die Sprache der Eti usher. Eme Kntik (1875) were 
sufficient to bring down, like a house of cards, the imposing 
construction erected by Corssen 

This significant episode resulted m a change of direction 
in reseaich The uncertamty'that still persisted as to the true 
linguistic relationship of Etruscan together with the incon- 
sistencies pioper to the etymological method led Deecke 
and other scholars such as Pauh, Heibig, and Torp to 
abandon external compansons with other languages and 
take up the internal study of Etruscan texts and their 
reciprocal relations on the basis of facts previously ascer- 
tamed by the straightforward epigraphic examination of 
monuments The internal, or ‘combinatory’ method was 
thus bom New discoveries, such as the Capua tile and the 
manuscript wrappings of the mummy m the Zagreb 
museum, togethei with more up-to-date means of research 
such as the Corpus InscriptwnumEtmscariim begun in 1893 by 
Pauli and still in course of publication, 2 as well as the lexical 
indices drawn up by Lattes, 3 gave a vigorous momentum 
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to icsearch m tins new direction Much progress, mainly 
due to the work of Torp (Etitiskischc Beitiage, 1903-6), was 
made both in our knowledge of Etruscan grammar and in 
the interpretation of the texts, especially of the shorter ones 
Moie recently, the activity of other etruscologists has done 
much to extend still fruther our knowledge of the subject 
It is true that the etymological method, though superseded, 
has occasionally been used by scholars belongmg to the 
‘combinatory’ school (Dcecke, Pauli, and even Torp) and 
obstinately followed for some time by Lattes and E Gold- 
mann, nevertheless it was by now mainly relegated to those 
amateurish improvisations that grew with tenacious per- 
sistence on the borders ofEtruscan studies and which vainly 
sought to explain Etruscan by means of Greek, the Semitic 
languages, Egyptian, etc. 

Meanwhile research on the linguistic relationships of 
Etiuscan was progressing independently of the actual work 
of dccipheiment Such icsearch was much assisted by the 
11101 e reliable and bioadci criteria furnished by modern 
general linguistics The obvious, though not veiy close, 
similarities between Etruscan and ccrtam Indo-European, 
Caucasian, and Asiatuc languages were explained 111 a num- 
ber of ways by postulating the existence of pre-Indo- 
European linguistic groups as understood by Trombetti, by 
recognizing 111 these smulanties traces of a pioto-Indo- 
European stratum, 1 e of an archaic Indo-European layer 
not yet differentiated in its vanous elements (Kretschmer), 4 
or, finally, as suggested most recently by Devoto, as rem- 
nants of a peri-Indo-European structure, the result of the 
dissolution and transformation of the archaic Mediter- 
ranean substratum undei the action of subsequent and 
repeated Indo-European mfilti ations 5 In each case it was a 
question of recognizing 111 the Etiuscan of the historical 
peuod direct or induect echoes of those pre-Indo-European 
Mediterranean languages that had already been laigely 
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extinguished 111 the course of the last stages of prehistory 
and which only sporadically remained unsubmerged. 
Toponymy, the science of place-names, was mamly 
responsible for providing a conciete basis for these theories, 
for even 111 piesent times there survive m many place-names 
fossil elements of veiy ancient languages that reveal a cer- 
tani primitive Mediteiranean linguistic unity and ponit to 
affinities uniting Etruscan with the Eastern group of pre- 
Hellenic languages and those of Asia Minor and even with 
the pre-Indo-European linguistic layer of the Italian penin- 
sula and islands and with ‘Ligunan’ Only the language 
spoken in the Aegean island of Lemnos befoie the Athenian 
conquest was recognized, not without a ceitain amount of 
discussion, to he linked more closely to Etiuscan (sec p 59) 
The possibility of classifying Etruscan with a fair degree 
of precision among the lmguistic gtoups siurounding the 
Mediterranean was destined to re-open, but upon new 
bases, the problem of etymological comparisons Alfredo 
Trombetti, who had alieady contnbuted so much to the 
genealogical classification of Etruscan and who, by the 
great breadth of lus erudition, was smgulaily well placed to 
attempt the aiduous task of compaimg badly known 
languages oi lmguistic remams, cautiously le-mtroduced 
the use of the ‘etymological’ in conjunction with the 
‘combinatory’ method in lus La Lingua ctrusca (1928). He 
succeeded m achieving some results before lus untimely 
death, especially in the morphological analysis of the 
language and m mtegiatuig the mterpietations of texts made 
by lus piedccessois, especially by Toip, these results, how- 
ever, did not fulfil the hopes that had been nounshed After 
his death, the methodological principles which he had 
expounded were misinterpreted, for they were too inti- 
mately linked with lus peisonal capacities and scientific 
preparation this prompted a fresh outbreak of those 
amateurish attempts at findmg an. etymological and deduc- 
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tive explanation for Etmscan woi ds, while at the same time 
official science adopted a policy of wait and see’ for a few 
years 

Attempts at analysing phonetic, morphological, and 
epigraphical data and at reaching a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the texts have been started again with lencwed 
vigour, but only in lecent years In the meantime, prospects 
have changed in a truly decisive way with very few excep- 
tions, previous research had all been conceived and con- 
ducted at the purely technical level of linguistic analysis, not 
taking into account that a language, and especially its writ- 
ten documents, form a living part of the history of the 
people and times to which it belongs To neglect such 
historical factors is equivalent to depiivmg oneself of an 
essential tool m the study of a language and the understand- 
ing of its texts Only recently has this fact really been under- 
stood, but already a rich crop of results is bemg gathered as 
the result of the study ofEtiuscan with that of classical data, 
of cultuial aspects as revealed by monuments, and of the 
contents and formulas of those literary and epigraphic 
texts belongmg to the Greek, Latm, and Italic woilds with 
probable affinities with Etruscan documents (the ‘bi-lnigual’ 
method) This is particularly true m the case of the interpre- 
tation of die longer texts such as those of the Zagreb 
mummy and of the Capua tile here, the ‘combinatory’ 
method had, on the whole, produced only inconclusive 
results Among those chiefly responsible for tins new direc- 
tion in lesearch, mention ought to be made of Ribezzo, 
K. Olzscha, and the author of the present work 6 

NOTES 

i The following three chapters contain a fuller treatment of the 
mattei contained m my article Gh stwli sulla lingua etrusca ticlk loro 
conitziotu attuah (in Archivio Glottohgiio Italmno, xxxn, 19+0) 

a The first volume (1893-1903) contains inscriptions found at 
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Fiesole, Volterra, Siena, Aiczzo, Cortona, Chum, and Perugia Of 
the second volume, four fascicules have been published Section I 
fasc 1, 1907 (Orvieto and Bolsena), fasc 2, 1923 (Coastal Etiuria 
from Populoma to Vulci), fasc 3, 1923 (Tarqumn), Section II, 
fasc 1, 1912 (Fahscan territory) A supplement (1919-21) was aLso 
published containing the text of the Zagreb mummy In preparation, 
a fascicule on the inscriptions of Campama and of Lower Etruria 
The parts dealing with Noithem Etiuria, the mstnumitum, additions 
and indexes aie as yet m a state of project 

3 E Lattes, Stiggw di un indue Iessimle clrusco, in Memorie 
dclI’Accademta d'Aicheologta e Lcttere di Napoh, 1, 1908, n, 1911, m, 
1918, Reudmiti del R Istituio Lombardo, xiv, 19x2, pp 303 ff, 
351 ff , 412 IF , Mewone del R Istituio Lombaido, xxm, 1914 Tins m- 
valuablc work is unfortunately incomplete and difficult to consult, 
buried as it is in various academic publications The work is now 
beuig completely revised and brought up-to-date in a great scientific 
lexicon of the Etruscan language by the Istituto di Stud; Etmschi in 
conjunction with the Universities of Florence and Rome 

4 For the most recent developments of P Kretschmer’s theory 
attributing Etruscan to a ‘Tyrrheno-Pelasgic’ linguistic stratum of 
Balkan-Danubian ongm, see Glotta, xxvm, 1940, pp 260 ff , see also 
Giotto, xxx, 1943, pp 213 ff, where the author prefers to speak of a 
‘Raeto-Tyrrheman’ group See also p 31 

5 G Devoto, Pelosgo e peri-indomropeo, in Sludi Etruschi, xvit, 

1943. PP 359 ff> Etrusco e pm-mdoeuropeo, in Studi Etruschi, xvin, 

1944, pp iS7ff 

6 On the subject of the history and methods of research on the 
Etruscan language the following studies will prove useful E Fiesel, 
Etniskisch, 1931, with reviews by S P Cortsen and E Vetter, m 
Glotta, xxm, pp 144 ff, xxvm, pp H7ff,M Pallottmo, 111 Doxa, 
m, 1950, pp. 29 ff , F Ribezzo, m Studi Etruschi, xxn, 1952-2, pp 
105 ft' 
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Present Means and Future Possibilities 

Next to the uncertainties due to the relative isolation of 
Etruscan and the lack of key-documents such as bi-kngual 
texts and glossaries, the major obstacles encountered in 
obtaining a full and accurate knowledge of the language are 
the scarcity, brevity, and limited contents of the texts 
Present knowledge leads us to the conclusion that unlike the 
Greeks, the Etruscans were late and parsimonious in their 
use of writing, at least as fat as monuments are concerned 
With the exception of a very few texts of importance, our 
material is limited exclusively to brief, monotonous funerary 
or votive inscriptions amounting to little more than a few oft- 
repeated founulas containing a vocabulary pertaining to 
limited aspects of the religious life of the people Etruscan 
literature is completely lost to us and, with it, that great 
variety of linguistic facets reflecting fanuly, social, and 
economic life, abstract notions, and the structure of direct 
speech Thus we can say that even if possessed the technical 
ability to translate precisely and completely all the texts in 
our possession, an important part of the vocabulary of 
Etruscan and many of its grammatical features would still 
remain unknown to us 

What possibilities have we of addmg to our stock of 
Etruscan inscriptions ? Every year, as a result of chance dis- 
coveries and regular excavations in the territory of ancient 
Etruria, a number of funerary and votive mscuptions are 
brought to light, they are usually short, howevet, and add 
little to our knowledge of the language. These are gathered 
and published in the epigraphic section of the review Studi 
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Eti uscht. I11 spite of the apparent poverty of such material, 
it is occasionally of considerable value to us, especially in 
connexion with the analysis and discussion of known texts 
of gi eater importance often, a single woid, a single gram- 
matical fonn may be sufficient to resolve doubts and prob- 
lems of many yeais standing Sometimes the epigraphic 
harvest is quite considerable, as m the case of the votive 
inscriptions on fragments of bucchero vases found on two 
separate occasions m the course of excavations on the site 
of the Apollo sanctuary at Veil 
But the hope that some day we may stumble upon an 
unforeseen discovery of leal unpoitance is still alive We 
have already seen that the gteat majonty of excavations m 
Etruria have been concentiated on the exploi ation of tombs : 
a type of seaich that is by far the easiest, most profitable, 
and economical The excavation of sites of cities where the 
continuity of life down to piesent times has been mter- 
rupted has only been conducted 111 a sporadic and un- 
systematic maimer or merely exists in a state of project 
such is the case with Vcii, Caere, Tarquinn, Vulci, and 
Ruscllae, to mention just a few of the major centres Now 
it is obvious that long inscriptions of a non-funeiaiy charac- 
tei could only be found within ancient inhabited centres 
Thus if we call for the excavation of Etruscan cities, it is also 
in older to mciease our stock of epigraphic texts in the hope 
of furthering out knowledge ofEtiuscan 
What could we expect from the exploration of a city, 
should foitune be good enough to piesent us with a lucky 
find despite the passage of time and the inevitable upheavals 
suffered by an uiban site ? Above all, the much longed-for 
bi-lmgual text' not merely meagre Etrusco-Latin epitaphs 
such as we aheady possess, but a full and complete text 
comparable to the Graeco-Egyptian mscnption of the 
Rosetta Stone or the tri-lmgual texts of Persepolis or the 
inscriptions 111 Phoenician and hieroglyphic Hittite recently 
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come to light at Karatepe, 111 Cilicia all documents that 
have led to the deciphennent and interpretation of the 
writing and language of great Oriental peoples Now since 
the Etruscans, from the fouith to the first century B.c., 
inhabited states federated to or included 111 Roman teuitory 
with other members of the Italic community, and since 
many Latin funeraiy mscnptions have been found m 
Etruscan cities, we arc justified in believing that either 
public or juridical inscriptions may occasionally have been 
couched m both Etruscan and Latni The discovery of one 
such inscription would revolutionize the whole develop- 
ment of research ill Etruscan by providing external data 
fundamental to the interpretation of the texts and would, 
in all probability, solve once and for all most aspects of tins 
centuries-old problem 

But even without the discovery of a bi-hngual text, a 
new long religious text comparable to the Umbrian tablets 
found at Gubbio, or a juridical text suiulai to the Latm laws 
of the Twelve Tables would gicatly widen the scope of 
research At the piescnt stage of Etruscan studies, one single 
new soui ce may be sufficient to lead scholars to a final and 
successful solution of the problem But the gap presented 
by the absence of texts of a literary natuie would almost 
certainly always remain open, a gap that removes all possi- 
bdities of our knowing Etruscan as well as the other 
languages of the classical world. In this tespcct our only 
hope, however fantastic and illusory, rests on the discovery 
of papyn ni Egypt or at Herculaneum such a miraculous 
find would rc-ccho the extraordmary discovery of an 
Etruscan text written on the linen wiappmgs of an Egyptian 
mummy 

Direct and Indirect Sources 

Let us now put aside futuic hopes and possibilities' and 
examine the actual soutces of our knowledge ofEtruscan . 1 
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These may be divided into diiecl and indirect souices The 
first consist of those texts that have come down to us pie- 
served on arclntectural monuments or through archaeo- 
logical discovenes in. only one case can we speak of a manu- 
script, the rest of the niatenal is cpigraphic 

The manusciipt is of exceptional interest not only to 
Euuscan studies hut also as a unique document on the 
writing habits of the ancients for it is the only preserved 
example of a h her linteiis, or manuscript book on linen cloth 
It was originally 111 the form of a roll or volumen, but was 
later cut into strips and used to wrap the mummy of an 
Egyptian woman in Ptolemaic or Roman times, the 
mummy was piobably discovered in Middle Egypt, though 
we do not know the exact place Important fragments of the 
origmal roll weie lost m this process, we are also ignorant 
of the circumstances that detei mined the presence of an 
Etiuscan religious book 111 Egypt The mummy was 
biought to Europe by a Croatian traveller and later donated 
to the Zagreb National Museum, here, J Krall identified 
the writing on the wrappings as Etruscan When the 
separate stups were fitted together, it was possible to recon- 
struct the text withrn at least twelve vertical columns it 
comprises 1x85 words more or less clearly and completely 
legible, to winch may be added about a hundred more 
words that can be accurately reconstructed with the help of 
the context Since repetitions and parallel formulas are fre- 
quent, the number of distinct and origmal words becomes 
reduced to about 530 The Zagreb text is by far the most 
important, both for size and content, of the Etruscan texts 
m our possession 

Epigraphic texts - found almost exclusively in Etruria 
and Campania (small numbers have also been found m 
Latium, Umbria, Liguria, and in North Africa) - consist of 
carved or painted inscriptions on architectural monuments, 
cippi, unis, tablets, tiles, statues, bionzes, vases, etc Includ- 
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ing the most recent discoveries, then total reaches the figure 
of 10,000, but only a very few aie worthy of special notice. 
First of all, an inscribed tile found in the neighbourhood of 
Capua and now preserved in the Berlin Museum it com- 
prises io chapters (separated by horizontal hnes), 6 z pre- 
served lines and mote than 300 legible words, the second 
part of the text is very damaged The wntmg runs from 
light to left and from left to right on alternate lmes A stone 
cippus kept in the Perugia Museum (C I E. 4538) features 
011 two of its faces an important inscription of 46 lmes and 
130 words A round thm lead plaque found at Magbano 
and kept m the Florence Archaeological Museum (C I E. 
5237) contains an inscription caived spirally on both sides 
and leading towards the centre, consistmg of at least 70 
words (it is difficult sometuncs to decide whether a group 
of letters contains 1 or 2 words) On a sarcophagus kept in 
the Tarqumu Museum, the rechnuig figure sculptured on 
the lid holds an open scroll in his hand contammg an 
inscription of 9 lines and 59 wotds (C IE 5430) 

Other inscriptions in our possession include a number 
(funerary for the most part) that contain a few hnes of text 
with a certain variety m the words used, 111 the great 
majority of cases, however, they merely consist of a few 
words composed according to a few fixed formulas The 
most numerous group is represented by funerary msenp- 
tions (carved on the walls of tombs and on sarcophagi, urns, 
ossuaries, and tiles) consistmg of the praenomen, the name of 
therein, the patronymic and, occasionally, the matronyimc 
of the dead person together with indications as to his age 
and, in a few exceptional cases, curriculum vitae Votive 
inscriptions may be subdivided into an archaic group, with 
special formulas and the name of the dedicator, and a later 
group where it is the name of the divinity that is most 
prominent , they too, however, are generally very brief and 
stereotyped, with the exception of those found on a number 
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of archaic vases The few Etrusco-Latin inscriptions that we 
possess all belong to the funerary class and consist almost 
entuely of proper names They provide nothing but the 
most meagre of morphological and lexicological clues the 
title netsvis tiutnvt jrontac is, for example, tianslated 
haruspex fulgunator m the bi-lmgual inscription of Pesaro 
(Fabretti, C II 69) , the form Cahatial, the oblique case of 
the gentilitial name Cahati, is translated Cafatta natus ni 
inscription C I E 3763, etc. 

Among the indirect sources in our study of Etruscan, we 
may distinguish the following 

(a) the glosses and other information provided by classical 
and post-classical writers , 

(b) Etruscan elements that have passed into Latm and 
common Etrusco-Italic elements , 

(c) Etruscan elements surviving in place-names; 

(d) the supposed fragments of Latm versions of original 
Etruscan texts 

The glosses are Etruscan words with a Latm or Greek 
translation they may be eithei found mseited haphazardly 
111 texts by classical authors or gathered together to foim 
actual glossanes We possess about sixty such glosses, but 
their value m the mteipietation of Etiuscan texts is some- 
what limited, just as in the case of Etiusco-Latin bilmgual 
texts Glosses of a varied natute appear in Varro (de lingua 
latino), in Vernus Flaccus [de verhorum sigmjicatione, in the 
compendia of Festus and Paul the Deacon), 111 Isidore of 
Seville (Etymologic urn) and especially m Hesychius’ Lexicon. 
E.g atrium (Varro) , arse verse=arce ignetn (Vernus Flaccus) , 
cassis= helmet (galea) (Isidore), avSa?, diTas=north wind, 
eagle (Hesychius) In exceptional cases Etruscan words are 
found quoted 111 the works of othei authors such as Livy, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Macrobius, Servius, andjohn 
Lydus c g aptpo?=monkey (Strabo, xm, 626), capys= 
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falcon (Scrvius, ad Aon , x, 145) The original foim may be 
preserved intact 01 may be modified by a Gieek or Latm 
ending e g alcrap = god (in Dion Cassius), atom=gods 
(111 Hesyclnus) The leliabihty of such glosses may be 
checked by means of the Etruscan texts themselves (aiser, 
'gods’ , veisum, cf verse, ‘fire’ ? ) 01 by a study of their foim 
(c g fala(n)do= sky, accotdmg to Veirius Flaccus m Paul the 
Deacon cf, for the root, such Etruscan words as falad, 
falzadi, and for the termination, aranO) I11 a few cases the 
authenticity of the Etruscan gloss appears to be belied by 
the Latm character of the woid e g. Sea, Kampa. (Hesy- 
clnus). Specialized vocabularies arc rcpiesentcd by glosses 
of medicinal plant names (Dioscondcs, though lieie too 
some of the names are Latm), and of names of the months 
(Papias, m the Liber Glossarum of Leyden) which also seem 
to appear m Etruscan texts e g Acltis— June, and, in the 
Zagreb text, acalc Phonetic and giammatic.il remarks of 
veiy little value may be found 111 Vauo, in Agiccius’ Ars de 
orthographa, and 111 Martianus Capella 2 
A special study has been made by A Ernout of those 
Etruscan elements that have passed into Latin 3 They are 
thought to be characterized by then endings ui -na ( atena , 
persona cf Etr tf>ersu),m-tna (santema), m-mna(antemna), 
m -sa ( favisa cf Etr faviti), ni -nt, -nd (jlercuntes, muudus' 
cf Etr. tnunO, munQug), in -on (subulo: Eti supitP , Julio ■ cf 
Etr fuhun-), 111 -it (voles, poples), etc The Etruscan deriva- 
tion of certain \\ ords is explicitly stated by classical authors 
( mantissa , histrio, luctmio, atrium, etc), m other cases it is 
hypothetical and may possibly be due to analogical forma- 
tions, 1 e. Latin woids with endnigs umtatmg Etruscan 
derivatives , or again they may be remnants of the general 
pre-Indo-European substratum of Italy rather than actual 
borrowmgs fioni the Etruscan of the historical period On 
the other hand, an Etruscan oiigm may be more correctly 
attributed to Latin woids with obscure etymologies and an 
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Etruscati-looking ending 1 elated, to tlie technical languages 
of leligion, the army, the navy, or agncultuie such bor- 
rowings would be explained by the very strong cultural 
influence exerted by Etiuua upon primitive Rome Theie 
aie also abundant examples wheie Etiuscan acted as an 
intermediary between Greek and Latin e g grotna (an 
instrument used in direction finding and field measurement) 
from yveapeav, by way of a hypothetical Etruscan *crtma 
It is also quite possible that Etruscan may have had a 
limited nifluence 011 the phonetics and moiphology of 
Latin The whole question deserves more careful examina- 
tion, if only for the help it may bring to the deciphering of 
Etruscan Equally if not moie obscure is the question of the 
possibility of Etruscan words surviving m the vocabulary 
of cential Italian dialects , on the other hand, the hypothesis 
attributing an Etruscan oiigrn to the aspuation of certain 
consonants in Tuscan dialects (the well-known gorgia 
toscana) appears to be acquiring more and more suppoiters 4 
Despite the fundamental diffei ence between Eti uscan and 
the Indo-European languages of Italy, there aie a number 
of words and roots common to both e g Eti sac-, saern 
Lat saccr; Etr. eiser ‘gods, deities’. Umbiian esono-, 
Volscian esan- ‘sacred cciemomes, sacrifices’, Etr nefts 
‘nephew’ Lat. nepos; Etr pi units ‘great-nephew’ - Lat. 
pronepos, Etr vmum Lat vinum, Umbrian vtnu, Etr 
detrain. Umbrian kletra ‘trolley for sacred offerings’ These 
correspondences may be due to contacts established dur- 
ing the piehistonc period (as derivations fiom the ‘Tyr- 
rhenian’ linguistic substiatum, or as the result of very 
ancient Indo-European ‘infiltrations’ as understood by 
Devoto) or perhaps to reciprocal boirowings during the 
historical period. At any rate they throw light upon the 
Etruscan forms The same phenomenon can be recognized 
m connexion with names of persons and gods In the first 
group (masterfully treated by W Schulze in Zm Gescluchte 
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ier lateinischen Eigetmamen, 1904) the resemblance first 
appears 111 the fact that the fotmula is composed of two or 
tluee mcmbeis (the pracnomen, the name of the gens and, 
eventually, the cognomen Eti Larece Zu%u Mufu, Lat. 
Marcus Tullius Ciceio) , tins formula is common and limited 
to those peoples inhabiting the Italian penmsula (Etruscans, 
Latms, and Umbro-Sabelhans), as we have already seen in 
considering the common social featmes of the most ancient 
Italian civilization (see p 148) But in addition we note 
that a certain number of praenomina and a large numbei of 
gentihtial names are identical m Etiuscan and Latin (e g 
Etr. Aide ■ Lat. Aldus, Etr Marcc Lat Marcus, amongst the 
praenomina; Etr Fapi‘ Lat Fahus, Eti Petrum Lat 
Petronius , Etr Vete Lat Vettius, amongst the gentihtial 
names) Forms of proper names belonging to the common 
Etrusco-Itahc stock spring fiom Etiuscan, Latin, and 
Urnbro-Sabellian roots, with a certain preponderance of 
Etruscan roots 

In the case of names of gods and goddesses a numbei of 
common elements are also observed Etr Menerva Lat. 
Minerva, Etr. Selvans • Lat Silvtmus Such correspondences 
should be compared with such clearly marked diveigcnces 
as Eti Tin, Tinia Lit Iuppiter, Etr Fiifltms Lat Liber 
Very ancient linguistic contacts are also revealed by corres- 
pondences of the type Lat Lar (name of male gemus) and 
Etr Lasa (name of female genius) here the phenomenon of 
rhotacism should be taken into account, 1 e the passage of 
5 to r in certain given positions. Many names of gods, both 
Etruscan and Latm, derive from the Greek, such names, 
together with a number of cultural terms (e g names of 
vases) also deriving from Greek, repiesent an important 
additional source to our knowledge of Etruscan, since the 
various changes which they have undergone provide us 
with a clue to the phonetic tendencies and 11101 phological 
exigencies of the language E g . Greek ’.dAe'^avSpo? Etr 
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Alcsentie, Elaxsantie, Elagsutre, Elxsntie, Alexsantie, Elcste, 
etc , Gk fCWcu/iyarpa Eti CluQumusOa, Clutmsta, Gk 
‘EXevrj Etr Elina s Ehnai, Elwei 6 

Despite the rich collections made by S Pien and the 
studies, limited to single questions, of P Aebischer, V. 
Beitoldi, G Bottigliom, and C Battisti , 6 the pioblems 
lelatmg to the Etiuscan toponymy of ccntial and noithern 
Italy aie still a long way from bang solved The fundamen- 
tal difficulty lesides m distinguishing the various laycis and 
the vanous areas of diffusion of pre-Indo-European place- 
names, such as, for example, place-names of the ‘Ligurian’ 
type (found as fai south as central Italy, as m the case of the 
derivatives of the loots carra-,pala-,gava~, etc ), from place- 
names belonging to the Etiuscan of histoncal tunes. 
Wherever the latter can be identified with absolute cer- 
tainty, it is even possible to use them to assess the semantic 
value of certain Etiuscan woids as attempted by Bertoldi 
with place-names of the falm- type Account should also 
be taken of the close iclatioiiship existmg between place- 
names and personal names, as indicated by Schulze Names 
of Etruscan cities are particularly important m this respect, 
for then ancient forms aie known to us through the wutmgs 
of classical authors and fiom mscnptions they are often 
closely related to the name of a god or hero c g *Tc ir /una, 
Tarqimm, with tliehcro Taryun-, Taichon, Puplona, Popu- 
lonia, with the god Fujhin, Bacchus, ManOua-, Mantua, 
with the god Mantvs , etc 7 

Finally, we should consider the hypothetical fragments of 
Latm versions of original Etiuscan texts We alteady know 
that the mam body ofEtiuscan sacred books was translated 
or abridged into Latm In the congeries of mdircct refer- 
ences, shoitened or le-wiitten veisions of Etruscan texts 
(some echoes of which have come down to us), there are 
passages of especial intei cst to the study ofEtiuscan litera- 
tuie, but also, m ceitam aspects, to oui knowledge of the 
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stuicture of the language as in the passage taken from the 
Vegomc books and quoted by the Gromatici (Lachmann ed , 
I, pp 350 ff) enclosing the teachings of the Lasa Vegoma 
on the division of fields 8 


Method s of Rescaich 

Havmg examined the sources of our knowledge ofEtruscan, 
let us now pass to the question of method All attempts to 
make use of factual data without adequate linguistic 
preparation, a critical appioach, and a good measure of 
prudence and common sense aie bound to fail Above all, 
it is unpoitant to keep 111 mind the basic axiom that a 
possible or even very likely solution need not necessarily be 
the correct one The history of Etiuscan licimeneutics is 
littered with failmcs due to the fact that scholars remained 
satisfied with more 01 less sensible and likely results, accept- 
mg them as final and correct Often, 111 suppoit of a given 
method 01 system, the fact that the translation made sense 
was adduced ai an unanswerable ai gument This, however, 
is by no means sufficient to piove the coucctness of a given 
translation it is quite easy to show that an Etruscan text 
can adapt itself to as many likely and reasonable translations 
as there aie methods or presumed ‘keys’ with which to 
tackle it Another requirement to which it is worth calling 
attention while still on this subject of method and common 
sense, is the humility and diffidence of the scholar before Ins 
own lcsults F01 though boldness and imagination are 
essential for fruitful research, it is impossible to dispense 
with rigorous self-ciiticism, methodical doubt, and cold 
detachment m evaluating the results obtamed The whole 
pamful history of the failures with which the path of 
etruscology is stiewn is little 11101 e than the story of men 
who became overfond of then own hypotheses and lacked 
the mental agility to abandon them as soon as unfavourable 
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evidence began to accumulate. It is in the impaitial estima- 
tion of one’s own and one’s colleagues’ reconsttuctions - 
however brilliant and satisfying - that lies the prime condi- 
tion foi a steady, if slow, progress towaids ultimate 


success 

To this general ‘method’, made up essentially of elemen- 
tary preparation and common sense, should be added more 
specific methods, 1 e those tactical cuteria to be adopted as 
we advance step by step over the difficult terrain piesented 
by the uncertainty of linguistic phenomena and the obscur- 
ity of inscriptions From the character of the documents in 
our possession and the tetiospcctive examination of the 
attempts made dining the past decades, we may exclude the 
possibility of a complete decipheimg of Etiuscan by means 
of an external agency, whether m the nature of one or more 
known languages with winch it could be compared, or of a 
‘translator’, be it a glossary 01 a bilingual text The funda- 
mental basis of lesearch can only reside, therefore, in the 
duect exammation of the texts in our possession, taking into 
account then puipose, the objects to which they refer, the 
figures that may accompany them and the onomastic 
formulas which they contain Hence, it is naturally most 
important that an accurate archaeological estimate be made 
of the character, meaning, and chronology of the objects or 
monuments connected with the inscriptions Lexical and 
grammatical values thus inductively obtained should then 
be checked by combining texts and passages with one 
another, 1 e by testmg the reliability of the first hypothesis 
by means of new proofs This is the classical procedure of 
the ‘combinatory’ method Even when not ngidly adhered 
to, it remains irreplaceable as a means of control even in the 
case of information obtained fiom external sources 


Naturally the information obtained by the mtemal mduc- 
tive method is, by its very nature, a good deal less precise 


than what might have been obtamed from external sources. 
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In many cases, the function of a case ending is known only 
approximately or in part, as 111 the woid Mctmvas found 
written upon a vase where final -s, added to the name of the 
goddess Meneiva, may just as easily be a genitive of pos- 
session or a dative of advantage The same may be said of 
lexical values as then differentiation is often geneuc, accord- 
ing to category, within the limits of the genus proxtmum 
rather than those of the diffeientia specified such is the case 
with terms referrnig to sacied ceremonies 01 political 
institutions and offices We know quite well, for example, 
that the word sacm stands for a sacred place 01 institution, 
but are unable to tell exactly to what term it corresponded 
in Latm or any other language Naturally, m the interpreta- 
tion of words, the determination of meaning falls giadually 
from a maximum of accuracy and probability to vague and 
generic woikmg hypotheses on which it would be rash to 
build further hypotheses The imceitamty characterizing 
cei tain complex hermeneutic constructions built up entirely 
by means of combinatory pioccsscs is 111 fact due to tins 
pilmg of hypothesis upon hypothesis till the whole structure 
appears to be devoid of all icahty 
The weightier role played by the inductive or ‘combina- 
tory’ method does not exclude the use of deductive pro- 
cesses based upon external data Glosses and bi-lmgual texts 
provide us, or, rather, have provided us, with certam 
lexical determinations, not, however, always absolutely 
reliable e g ais=god, nnm= monkey, netivis** haruspex, 
etc Other data could be obtained from an intelligent sifting 
of the Latm lexical material of supposed Etruscan deriva- 
tion, so long as it is carefully checked by means of the 
combinatory method Should we, for example, admit that 
Latm mundus is connected with Etruscan mund, then the 
interpretation of the latter word as ‘ornament’, as proposed 
by Cortsen and accepted by Tiombetti, would seem evi- 
dent But the meaning proposed is unintelligible 111 the con- 
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text of the funeraty inscription in which the word is found 
(i CIE 5470) it would lead to the odd translation ‘he 
placed within the tomb twenty sarcophagi, ornament of 
the dead’ 1 O11 the othei hand, several other inscriptions 
include words denved from the same root #11111-, it appears 
as if the meaning was 1 ather that of ‘repository for the dead, 
locus (m the funetary meaning of the Latin word)’ The con- 
nexion with mtmdns might then be established, if at all, m 
the way mdicatcd by F. Leifer, 8 by way of the special 
funerary and religious meaning of the Latin word which, 
besides signifying ‘world’ and ‘ornament’, also stood for 
‘pit of communication with the undcrwoild’. Tins example 
will suffice to show the impoitance of broadening our 
knowledge ofEtiuscan life and customs m order to gam a 
bettet understanding of the language 

Fiom examples of etymological analysis of smgle Etrus- 
can words, prudently canted out by M Hammarstrom (for 
natis, netivis ) 10 and Devoto (for ms, culsu, etc), 11 we are 
inclined to believe that the old etymological method, as 
long as it is not considered as aii uistrumcnt capable of 
mteipreting the whole of Etruscan by means of a known 
language oi group of languages (winch, as we have already 
stated, has shown itself to be cutically impossible), but 
cautiously applied to smgle woids or forms, is destmed to 
furnish useful confiimations 01 even new contributions m 
the deciphering of Eti uscan In this connexion we should 
not forget the possibility of a tentative application of the 
methods of linguistic geography to the study of Etruscan, 
not only as a help m dcternuiung more accurately the 
position ofEtiuscan among the Mediterranean languages, 
but also in confirming, if only indirectly, sonic of its lexical 
and moiphological values 

But next to the two traditional methods of Etruscan 
hermeneutics (etymological and combinatory), a new 
deductive principle has become established during the last 
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twenty yeats as a major tool of research the bilingual 
method It operates in a completely different field from that 
of hngrustic affinities and comparisons, tending instead to 
explain the meaning of woids and phiases by using the 
same principle as the ‘tianslatois’, 1 e bilingual texts or 
glossaues Assuming that the Etruscan civilization was 
closely bound to the Gieck and the Italic (as the compara- 
tive study of religion, art, customs, etc clearly shows) and 
that such cultural affinities are reflected ni analogies in 
modes of expression, m sacrificial, votive, and funerary 
formulas, we arejustified m concluding that m many cases 
an Etiuscan text may be compared with a Greek, Latin, or 
Italic text with presumably similar contents, and may be 
interpreted on the basis of such a comparison almost as if 
dealmg with a bilingual inscription. Such a process was 
first applied by the writer in estabhshmg the meaning of 
the Etruscan pronoun tin (= 1 , me), by comparmg two 
formulas inscribed on two vases found on Faliscan teintory . 
one in Etruscan mi qutun Leman mas . ’ the other m 
Faliscan (1 e , for practical purposes, m archaic Latin) . eco 
quto enotcnoiio ‘I (am) the pitcher of Enotenus 
(name of the possessor) . ’ - identical expressions couched 
in two different languages Practically at the same time, 
Olzscha recogmzed the great importance of Roman and 
Umbrian sacrificial formulas m the interpretation of Etnis- 
can ritual texts, especially m the case of the longest and 
most important, that of the Zagreb mummy, to the inter- 
pretation of winch he devoted studies of fundamental 
importance Natuially, the bilingual method rests sub- 
stantially upon the lecipiocal translatabihty of words and 
expressions in Etiuscan on the one hand and in Latm or 
Italic on the other, 1 e upon the existence of those ‘trans- 
lated loan-words’ which inevitably follow the close co- 
habitation of peoples ol different tongues withm a common 
cultural oibit (as, for example, is the case with Romance 
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and Germanic speakers in the modem woild) Such a cor- 
respondence existed between the Etruscan title zilad mey l 
rasnal and the Latin praetor Etmriae, as we have already seen 
when dealmg with the political organization m Chapter Six 
Tins new method, used ui the spirit of the new ‘historical’ 
dnections taken by Etruscan hermeneutics and applied 
cautiously and intelligently with the assistance of the older, 
well-tried methods, opens up unhoped-for vistas of new 
conquests in this field 12 


Variations in Time and Space 

It is chiefly owing to the work of Miss Fiesel that the atten- 
tion of scholars has been drawn to the problem of the 
internal evolution of the language durnig the seven cen- 
turies of development for winch we have material . 13 So 
evident a phenomenon is the rapid evolution of epigrapluc 
Latm ftom archaic to imperial times that we may a priori 
suppose some similar development m Etruscan Hence the 
need always to keep in mind the date, be it only approxi- 
mate, of each inscription, tins may be determined from the 
characteristics of the monument concerned and of its 
accompanying objects, the shape of the letters, etc This 
attitude contrasts with the previous habit of studying and 
combining texts without taking then relative ages into 
account Both from the palaeographic and phonetic points 
of view notable differences can be found between archaic 
inscriptions (seventh to fifth centuries b.c) and later 
inscriptions. As an example, we may quote the fall of 
unstressed vowels and the reduction of diphthongs m the 
later texts c g. lautn (archaic Eti. lautun), zusleve (arch Etr 
zuslevai ) In morphology too a number of differences are 
now beginning to be observed the genitive ending -al 
con esponds, m archaic mscnptions, to -a It would be advis- 
able, therefore, to mdicate the relative age of every lexical, 
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morphological, or phonetic foim quoted, by placing before 
it the abbreviations a Etr (archaic Etruscan) or n Etr (later 
or neo-Etruscan) 

Much the same rcmaiks could be made with respect to 
problems concerning topographical variations lnEtiuscan. 
The study of such phenomena is still less advanced than that 
of chronological variations Only the completion of that 
great collection of Etruscan inscriptions, the Corpus 
Insciiptiouum Etruscaiwn, which is to include the Etruscan 
legions of Campania and the Po valley, can provide suffici- 
ently bioad and reliable foundations for an attempt to dis- 
entangle regional - we may even say dialectal - peculiarities 
m vocabulary, phonetics, and grammar Up to the present 
such research has proved extiemcly arduous owing to the 
lanty of picscived texts, especially m certain regions such 
as northern Italy Nor is it always possible to establish up to 
what point the peculiarities of ccrtam inscriptions are the 
result of local differentiations 01 reflect a given stage in the 
development of the language, such is the case with the 
archaisms found m the Capua tile or those (palaeograpluc 
and oithograpluc 111 paiticulai) of the Po valley inscriptions 
It is probable, moreover, that the outlying districts of 
Etiuna, conquered and flourishing in archaic times, were 
slower to evolve linguistically compared with the central 
regions Here, the language rapidly developed towards a 
neo-Etruscan which, without doubt, formed the basis of the 
literary koivtj of the Etrusco-Roman era. But neo-Etruscan 
too features a number of variants (e g m the treatment of 
sibilants) according to whether it was spoken in southern or 
111 cential and northern Etruria, it is such variants that allow 
us, for example, to establish that the text of the Zagreb 
mummy was written in the idiom of one of the central 01 
northern cities 14 
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The Alphabet 

The problem ofEtruscan concerns the interpretation of the 
language and not that of its writing, for even though 
inscriptions cannot be clearly understood, they can be lead 
with a fair degree of accuiacy smce wc know the phonetic 
value of each Etruscan letter These values weie gradually 
established between the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, by comparison with Gieek and Latm 
alphabets to winch Etruscan is closely lelated Since 1833, 
when R. Lepsius determined the value of the Etruscan 
letter j =-2, the cycle of research has been considered 
closed as far as the alphabet is concerned coricct and com- 
plete reading of inscriptions was guaranteed m every case 
Nevertheless, a very important and recent discovery has 
again brought the question of the alphabet to the fore by 
showmg that even m the most recent studies, one of the 
symbols of the archaic Etruscan alphabet had been errone- 
ously interpreted This is the symbol x , until lately con- 
fused with t, but demonstrated with all certainty by Miss E. 
Fiesel to be a sibilant which she transcribed i 1 As a conse- 
quence of this discovery, a whole senes of suppositions 
concemmg certain important archaic uiscnptions had to be 
radically modified 

The origm of the Etruscan alphabet has provoked dis- 
cussions that have not yet been completely settled 2 On the 
basis of the equivalence ,[ =y, it has been classified by 
some among the Western or hed’ alphabets and thought 
to have been transmitted to the Etuiscans by the Chalcidian 

e-9 
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colony of Comae Others have spoken of an ancient proto- 
Greek alphabet or put forward even more unlikely hypo- 
theses The whole question of the origm of the Etruscan 
alphabet should be considered foreign to that of the origins 
of the Etruscan people 

What is certam is that during the seventh century, the 
Etruscans adopted an alphabet of twenty-six letters, what- 
ever its origin, which may be found reproduced in its 
entirety on the margm of an ivory writing tablet (found at 
Maisigliana d’Albegna) and upon a number of vases 
obviously didactic models But the practical use of such an 
alphabet must have been the result of an elaborate process 
of adaptation The letters jS, 8, Phoenician samech and 0 
were discarded and do not appear in inscriptions for they 
do not correspond to any of the sounds present m the 
Etruscan phonetic system the latter, in fact, lacked the 
series of voiced plosives while the vowel 0 was confused, at 
least originally, with u 3 The letter y was not used to 
represent the voiced palatal plosive, but the unvoiced 
plosive (as with Latin c), together with the letters x and q, 
the use of which becomes rarer in later inscriptions. 4 The 
complementary symbol x , which in the eastern Greek 
alphabets carried the value ofy, and in the western, and m 
Latin, of the consonant cluster Iks, is only met m a number 
of archaic Etruscan inscriptions with the value of the simple 
sibilant s In the case of the labio-dental fricative/ (different 
from the aspirated bi-labial consonant <f), the origmal 
alphabet lacked the appropriate symbol, at first, in the 
oldest texts, it was represented by the group vh, later, 
towards the end of the sixth century, a new sign 3, of 
uncertain origin, was introduced for it and placed last in the 
series of letters of the alphabet The persistence of the two 
sibilants M and Z (conespondmg respectively to the 
Phoenician letters sade and sin) is also worthy of note it was 
justified by the existence in Etruscan of two allied sounds 
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which were originally quite distmct; they are generally 
transcribed i and s. Apart from the adoption and the 
rejection of certain signs, the evolution of the Etruscan 
alphabet features a number of variations in the shape of 
letters winch allow the dating, if only approximative, of 
inscriptions 

In modem transcriptions of Etruscan, the corresponding 
Latin letters are used, modified at times by diacntical signs, 
with the exception of the aspirates (pli, th> and ch), for which 
the Greek letters <f>, 8, and % are used 

Writing proceeds from right to left m the great majority 
of inscriptions, contrary to the usual direction of Greek and 
Latm wilting. In a few exceptional cases, writing runs from 
left to right or alternates the direction with each new line 
In archaic inscriptions, words are run together, whereas in 
later texts one or two dots are often interposed A recent 
and important discovery in the study of Etruscan is due to 
Vetter’s researches on Venetic punctuation • working back 
from the latter to archaic Etruscan inscuptions, Vetter 
estabhshed the characteristics of a system where simple open 
syllables (e.g tna, lu, ke, etc.) are considered normal and 
left, therefore, unpimctuated ; whereas isolated letters, 
whether vowels or consonants, appeal distinguished by one 
or more dots. This system is very widespread in archaic 
inscriptions, especially from southern Etruria, and it is 
present even in the Capua tile Is it perhaps a idle of a 
syllabic system of writing? 5 It is worth noting, m this 
respect, that an archaic vase found at Caere possesses, 
besides the alphabet, a complete syllabary. 


Phonetics 

After the fundamental preparatory work by Lattes m the 
field of Etruscan phonetics, research on phonetic problems 
came to a comparative standstill, from which it only 
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recovered as a result of the work by Tiombetti, Devoto, 
and Miss Fiesel The latter two have concentrated their 
attention upon Etruscan phonetic tendencies as revealed by 
the transformations undergone by Greek mythological 
names m Etruscan inscriptions Mention should also be made 
of F Slotty’s contributions on syllabism 

The elementary sounds of Etruscan seem to have been 
the following 

(a) four vowels a, e, 1, and u (0 is confused with «) , 

(b) one semi-vowel v, which, at times, replaces the 
vowel u, 

(c) one aspirate h, found almost exclusively at the begin- 
ning of woids, 

(d) six plosive consonauts t, t, p (unvoiced), and 0 , </> 
(aspirated) , 

(e) one labio-dcntal fricative f, 

(f) tluee dental fricatives s, j, and z, 

(g) two liquids l and r, 

(h) two nasals m and 11 

It should be noted that fucatives, liquids, and nasals may 
all possess at times syllabic value and become sonants, 1 e 
behave as if they were vowels, as m words like oil, dOi 

The Etruscan vowel system is a good deal more developed 
in the earlier than m the later phases of the history of the 
language There is much instability in the quality of vowels, 
as m RiimaOa, RamcOa, RawuOa, RainOa, all vauants of the 
same woman’s name There are also many examples of 
vowel harmony, 1 e of the assimilation of vowels 111 neigh- 
bouring syllables, as m the form CluOumusOa derived from 
the Greek /fAuratpyuTpa, and 111 the frequent occurrence 
of words with a predominant vowel, e g siricttna, Ftijhmsul, 
acnanasa Five diphthongs are known ai, mi, ct, eu, and ut, 
but ai generally tends to change to ei or e, whereas m and eu 
tend to become, 111 latci Etruscan, av and cv 

The most characteristic phenomenon affecting Etruscan 

E-9* 
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consonants is the so-called Lautverschiebung the tendency of 
unvoiced plosives to become aspirates and of aspirates to 
become fricatives Thus, c tends to change to x> t to 0, and 
p to / or/ e g. aEtr. zac becomes m later Etruscan za% 
In the most recent texts, there is oscillation in the spelhng 
of unvoiced and aspuate consonants , both are used indiffer- 
ently e g suti and sudi, zic and zi%, upte and «//e In the 
initial position, aspirates and fricatives weaken sometimes 
to the simple aspirate h: e g Fasti and Hasti The absence of 
voiced plosives (b, d, and g) ui Etmscan may perhaps have 
been originally due to the same phenomenon, l e they may 
have changed to the corresponding unvoiced consonants 
m prehistoric times 

In the matter of stress, the most noticeable and stnkmg 
characteristic of Etruscan is the strong initial stiess of the 
word and the consequent fall of unstressed vowels (syn- 
cope) It is most marked in neo-Etiuscan and lesults in the 
formation of complex consonant clusteis and the develop- 
ment of sonants e g a Etr lautun n Etr lautn; Greek 
’AXetjavSpos * Etr Alexsantre, El%sntre 


Grammar 

Considerable progress has also been made during the last 
few years in the domain of Etruscan moiphology We are 
indebted to Trombetti for stressmg the importance of 
morphological phenomena m the mterpietation of Etrus- 
can, on the ground that the understanding of a text cannot 
be arrived at merely by knowing the lexical values (l e the 
meaning of word-roots) concerned, but requires in addition 
an accurate appieciation of syntactical relations and gram- 
matical functions Trombetti was the first to attempt, upon 
a sound critical basis, the splitting of the Etmscan word into 
its formative elements, and it is to him, as also to Rosenberg 
(within the framework of the combinatory method), that 
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we owe the concept of a grammatical structure for Etruscan 
independent of that of Indo-Euiopcan languages This is 
especially evident m the singular indifference with which 
diffeient suffixes are used in word-formation, the vague 
fluidity of ceitam grammatical categories, the probable 
nominal character of the verb, the poverty of development 
of plural and feminine formations, and especially in the 
superposition of suffixes We have defined as ‘morphologi- 
cal redetcrnnnation’ (a term suggested to us by Tiombetti) 
the group of facts pointing to the typical tendency of 
Etruscan grammar to reinforce or ledetermine the syntacti- 
cal function of a form by the superposition of suffixes For 
example, LarO, a masculine personal name, becomes Lard~al 
in the gciutive, which, in its turn, may acqmre another 
genitive ending -s to form LarO-al-i, used indifferently 
instead of LarO-al We may truly speak of an actual inflex- 
ion of fonns tliat have already been giammatically 
uiflectcd, as in the case of Um-al-Oi ‘in the (sanctuary) of 
Juno’ fiom Um-al, the genitive of Uni ‘Juno’ The concept 
of morphological rcdetermmation, however repugnant it 
may appear to the structure of classical languages, has 
to-day been universally accepted by scholars as fundamental 
to the interpretation of Etruscan grammatical phenomena. 

The Etruscan noun does not possess a characteristic end- 
ing for the nominative, with the exception of a few mascu- 
line pioper names that end m -s Adjectives are formed by 
means of special suffixes e g stiOt ‘tomb’ suOi-na ‘funerary’. 
Fenumncs only show differentiation in personal names 
(both proper and common) by means of special thematic 
suffixes and endings 111 -i, -la, -a, and -da e g pm, pma 
‘wife’, sedra, the feminine form of sedre, a piaenomen, 
Mutinmi, the feminine form of the gentilitial name Mutuna, 
lautniOa ‘freewoman’, from lautni ‘fieeman’ Also m the 
case of plutal formations, it is difficult to establish a rule 
we know of seveial pltual and collective nouns character- 
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lzcd by the suffixes -r, and -a eg clan ‘son’ ckn-ar 
‘sons’ , nuns ‘sarcophagus’ tnurs-l ‘sarcophagi’ 

As regards the declension of the noun, we can distinguish 
groups of genitive and dative suffixes (-<7, -/, and ~al, -s, -s, 
-si, and -sa), a locative suffix ( -f(i ) 01 -6(1) ), and other end- 
ings belonging to oblique cases with advantage, instru- 
mental and locative values, etc (1, -e, -eu) It is not easy to 
diaw up actual paradigms of inflexions, though it is 
possible to cousidei cases such as the following 


nominative 

genitive 

dative of advantage 7 
locative 


medium 

tnedlum-es 

tnedlum-eri 

tiieOlum- 9 . 


Broadly speaking, we are able at present to distmguish 
two separate groups oi ‘declensions', characterized princi- 
pally by then genitive endings one in ~s, the other m -l 
(aEtr -a) To the first group belong all nouns ending m a 
vowel, with the exception of feminines 111 -1, and the 
majority of nouns endmg in a consonant, to the second, 
femmmes m -1 and certam nouns, mostly peisonal, in -s, 
-8, or -n E g for the first gioup, hamfie gen hain<f>e-$, 
ramOa gen ramOa-s, Jler; gen for the second group, 

ati ‘mother’ gen. ati-al Morphological lcdctcrmniation, 
particularly m the declension of proper nouns, was much 
developed we have already mentioned genitive forms 
obtamed by addnig the suffix -s to a genitive in -/, when, 
on the other hand, it is the suffix -la that is added to a 
genitive in -s, the lesult obtained is a ‘genitive of the geni- 
tive’, 1 e a genitive in the genitive case E g Vel Avle$ 
‘Vel, (son) of Aide’ gen Vel-ut Avles-la ‘of Vel, (son) of 
Aule’ Complex forms are thus obtained in which no less 
than thiee genitive endings may be found superimposed 
e g ArnO-al-i fa-la 

The identification of the particles mi, mini with the per- 
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sonal pronoun of the first person (they were at first believed 
to be demonstratives), was first made by Sittig and con- 
firmed by the author by the application of the method of 
compai ison of parallel texts, and is now generally accepted 8 
The following demonstrative adjectives and pionouns arc 
also known ca, ecu, ta and, perhaps, ci, together withjsomc 
of their declensional forms (e g ca, cs, c\a, cn, cm, clOt, etc , 
whcie forms m -n appear to be accusatives). It is probable 
that the demonstratives, used as noun determinants, came 
to be reduced to mere articles and ended by being employed 
enclitically as particles incorporated m the noun itself c g 
esvi-tn, huslnd-ti, sacm-cla, iacui-cleri, etc , the phenomenon 
was first noticed by Torp and has to-day been accepted by 
the majority of scholars Other particles of a pronominal 
type, such as Qt, , in, cm, ipa, etc , may have been demons- 
tratives, relatives, or indefinites, but their employment and 
interpretation aic still far fiom clear The composition of 
pronominal roots m foims such as mien, cntictiO, ipetpa, etc , 
is, on the otlici hand, fauly obvious 
The classic problem of the Etiuscan numerals resides in 
the coriect identification of the six woids written on the 
facets of the well-known Tuscama dice (now kept m the 
Louvre in Paris) with the first six digits It is as yet unsolved 
If the thesis upholding that the majority of the numerical 
formulas in the text of the Zagreb mummy are dates 
becomes, as we believe, generally accepted, the series pro- 
posed by Torp ( 0 »=i, zal= 2, ci=3, in =4, max = 5, and 
hud —6) will doubtless become recognized as the most 
probable At most there may be some discussion as to 
whether hud may not represent 4 (owing to the classic com- 
parison of the pre-Hellenic place-name ’Yrrr]VLa = 
Terpam^Ls) and in, 6 7 Other numerals are represented by 
cczp-, seimf>, and nur<j>- The word zaOrum was probably 
equivalent to 20 Multiples of 10 are formed by the addition 
of the suffix -alt or nix e § Cin lx> ^ ec, lx> hnOalx-, mnvalx~, 
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etc Counting appeals to have proceeded, additively as far 
as 6 (e g hudtf zaOnum ‘on the twenty-sixth (day)?’) and 
subtiactively from 7 to 9 (e.g esl-em-zaOntmis ‘on the 
eighteenth (day)?’, cf, also, Greek Sutuv Seoura eZ/eocn, 
Latin duo-de-vigmti ) Mention should also be made of the 
numeral adverbs, formed by the addition of the suffix -ar or 
-zi eg ci-z ‘thrice’. 

Many and important problems anse out of the study of 
the Etiuscan veib Pauli’s opinion, that it had a nonunal 
origin, appeals to be back in favour many forms derived 
from verbal roots and with verbal meaning do, 111 fact, 
possess both structure and inflexions identical with those of 
nouns. The only really certam verbal forms, from the pomt 
of view of morphological structure, are the third person 
smgular ‘perfects’ m -ce, such as mulvenekc ‘has dedicated’, 
turce ‘has given’, svalce ‘has lived’, etc Other suffixes fre- 
quently encountered with verbal roots are -a, -e (e g ama, 
ante), -u (e g lupu ‘has died’), -ri (with a value probably 
identical with that of the Latm gerundive e g. dezeri ‘facum- 
dmtt est , fieri oportet’), -af, -Oas (with participial or relative 
meaning e g svalOas ‘havmg lived, who has lived’) There 
are also hypotheses, built on fairly sound foundations and 
tested by the combinatory method, concerning the possible 
passive nature of the Etruscan verb as in the case of the 
Basque verb 8 

Very little is known for certam on the subject of adverbial 
expressions and copulative particles It is generally difficult 
to distinguish between pronouns and pre- or post-positions. 
The old fundamental discovery of the enclitic conjunction 
-c, correspondmg to Latm - que , has been joined by that of 
enclitic - urn , geneially used to co-ordmate sentences and 
possessing a slight antithetical value Some still doubt, 
though wrongly, the conjunctive value of the particle 
etnam, also found, as it seems, in an enclitic form -tnam: it 
probably corresponded to Umbrian inumek and to Latm 
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item, etiam A few more adverbial or conjunctive particles 
are known, sucli as 8111 ‘here’ , imtam ‘above’ ? , ix, ix mc <as> > 
etc Very little attention lias been given as yet to questions 
affecting the syntax, word-order, and style of Etruscan 
texts 9 

Interpretation of the Texts 

In the present condition of our knowledge of Etruscan, it 
may be affirmed that the very great majonty of inscriptions 
can be understood and translated perfectly Tins statement 
may surpnse the general public and all those who continue 
to letain Etruscan as a sphinx enveloped m impenetrable 
mystery It is necessity, however, to add that by far the 
greater part of cpigrapluc matenal m our possession con- 
sists of very brief explicative texts (accompanying the 
painted or carved figures of mythical personages), of a 
number of legends on coins and sundry objects (giving, in 
the latter case, the name of the owner), but especially of 
funeiary inscriptions with the name, and, occasionally, the 
age, of the dead person, all documents, in fact, that contain 
little but proper names On the basis of certain inflexions 
found in funerary inscriptions (such as the genitive of the 
patronymic or mationynuc) and by the comparison of the 
epitaphs of related persons buried m the same tomb, it has 
been possible to establish from the very bcgmnnig of 
etruscological research the meaning of certain very com- 
mon words, such as c!an=son, sqy = daughter, etc At the 
same time, the meanings of the woids for ‘to live’, ‘to die’, 
‘years’, and ‘age’ were also fixed Here is an example of the 
complete formula of a funerary inscription, with a literal 
translation 

Partunus Vel VelOitrus Satlml-c Ratndas 

Partunu Vel ofVelthur and of Satlnei Ramtha 
clan avtls lupu XXI IX 
son ofycais dead 28 (C I E 5424) 
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i e ‘Vel Partunu, son of Velthur and of Ramtha Satlnei, 
who died when 28 years of age ’ 

Difficulties begin to arise when we pass to funerary 
inscriptions containing information on the life and career 
of the dead person, or inscriptions recording the dedication 
of monuments and furnishings Words of obscure and un- 
certain meaning begin to make their appearance, and their 
meanings become all the more arduous to determine as the 
etymological problems which they present are further 
complicated by archaeological and historical difficulties, 
The combinatory method, even when assisted by the new 
bilingual processes, has not yet allowed us to pm down the 
value of, say, political, adnnmstrative or priestly titles that 
accompany the names of the dead, or the exact significance 
of sacial and funerary terms such as sacm (whence the verb 
iacmsd), acazr, atrl, etc The value earned by the words for 
‘tomb’, ‘sarcophagus’, ‘to do’, ‘to give’, etc , is, on the 
other hand, much clearer, Biographical funerary inscrip- 
tions aie quite frequent, and may assume the character of 
the Latin elogia, such as the well-known inscriptions in the 
tombs of the Scipios Here is a brief and simple example 
of such an inscription 

Alednas Arnd Larisal zilad Tarxnalth amce 

Alethna Arnth of Laris zilath lnTarquimi was 
(C II, Suppl , m, 322), 

le ‘Arnth Alethna (son) of Laris he was zilath (probably= 
praetor) m Tarqmnn’ Here is a longer and more complex 
inscription 

Arnd Xurcles Lardal clan PevOial 

Arnth Churcle ofLarth son (and) ofPevthi 

zilc patxis amce marunu 

zilc parclm did belong to the mar u (college of the 
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spuratia cepen temi 

mannes^) civic priest (who) held office' 1 

avils muxs scm<j>alpls liipu 

of years seventy-five 7 dead (Fabrctti, C I.I 2070), 

le ‘Amth Churcle, son of Larth and of Pevthi he was zilc 
parchts, with the functions of priest of the town ‘ ‘marones” 7 , 
died when seventy-five 7 years of age’ In tins inscnption, 
we meet titles of office the precise meaning of which it is 
naturally impossible to determine (see, however, pp 146 
ff) The longest biographical funerary inscription in our 
possession is, as we have already mentioned, the one carved 
on the sarcophagus ofLai is Pulena(C I E 5430) Beginning 
with a very full genealogical account of the dead man 
(going back to his gi cat-grandfather), it lists the offices and 
religious honours of this important peisouagc, but the text 
is unfortunately still very obscure, except foi the introduc- 
tory formula and a number of isolated words It appears 
that Pulcna was the author of books on divination (zi^ 
neOhac acasce), had filled an important civic office in his 
native city of Tarquimi ( crcals TarxtmlO spuretu lucairce) and 
was connected with the worship of the gods Hermes, Catha, 
Pacha (Bacchus), and Culsu Among the inscriptions that 
do not refer to individuals but to a tomb 111 general (a 
record of its foundation and ornamentation), the most 
notable is that belonging to the hypogeum of San Manno, 
near Perugia (C IE 4116), commemorating the opening of 
the sepulchial chamber and its decoration with urns and 
other furnishings by members of the Prccufanuly 
The inscription of the great cippus of Peiugia (C .7 E 
4538) is particularly noteworthy From the time it was first 
discovered, it has provoked the greatest intei est among 
etruscologists, with especially keen attempts to mterpret it 
coriectly on the part of Totp, Tiombetti, Ribczzo, Gold- 
mann, and Devoto Two distinct families are recorded in 
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die inscription, the Velthina and the Afuna, and explicit 
reference is made to the tomb of the Velthma , the text also 
deals with borders ( tularu ), measurements ( naper ), property 
and cessions ( turune , kune =he gave, or smnlar phrase) and 
the writing of documents [zixuxe =h.c wrote). It is now 
almost impossible to doubt the juridical charactei of the 
text it probably records a purchase-and-sale transaction or 
a donation of funeiary pioperties, analogous peihaps to the 
turn sepulcromm of certam Latm inscriptions It is possible to 
explain not only single woids, but even whole phiascs, and 
the general meanmg of the document is understood Many 
obscurities, uncertamties, and unsolved problems are still 
scatteied widely in the text, however, and there aie still 
insufficient data to fix an accurate and precise translation of 
many words (e g vaxr, tezanjuilejald, spelQi, etc ) 

Votive inscriptions are the most common texts pertaining 
to the religious sphere They are numeious on aichaic 
vases and follow the classic formula 

mini tnulvamce Mamarce Ve^anas 
me has dedicated Mamarce Velchana 
(Caere NotiziedegU Scavi, 1937, 388), 

1 e ‘Mamarce Velchana dedicated me’ 

In these formulas, mauy aie the known forms and vari- 
ants of the ‘perfect’ of the verb tnnl- = Greek avard^u, 
and, with it, other veibs with analogous meaning (e g tur-, 
al- ‘to give, to offer’). The longei archaic votive inscrip- 
tions are usually extremely obscure, partly owing to the 
difficulty of sepai atmg the words from each other Neo- 
Etruscan dedications found on statuettes and other objects 
are generally easier to decipher, though not always fully 
intelligible, next to the name of the dedicator, they often 
bear the name of the divmity to whom the offering is made 
A sacral document of considerable importance is contained 
in a leaden lens-shaped plaque found at Magliano and 
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spirally inscribed on either side (C IE 5237), it contains 
the names ofa number of gods (CmtOii, aiseras, Mansi, Calm, 
Tins) and records of funeral y offernigs Despite the vabant 
attempts made by Torp and Trombctti to decipher it, it is 
still impossible to offer even a partial translation of the text 
Other inscribed lead tablets in our possession consist most 
certainly of ‘tabellac dejixionitm, le the consecration to 
infernal deities of persons whose death was ardently desired. 
The most notable, found at Monte Pitti, near Populoma 
(C IE 5211), contams the curse of a freewoman upon a 
number of partly related persons, a type of document well- 
known to the Gieck and Roman worlds Unique, on the 
other hand, is the bronze model of a liver found at Piacenza, 
to which we have already had occasion to refer m our 
chapter on religion, with the names of gods, mostly abbre- 
viated, inscribed in the appropriate spaces, picsumably for 
the use of dmnatory pnests 

Finally, tlieie lcmain to be considered the two longest 
Etiuscan texts in out possession the text of the Capua tile 
and that of the wrappings of the Zagieb mummy They are 
the only two that appear to contain transcupts of complex 
ritual documents, if we except occasional brief prescriptions 
found inscribed upon objects They have 111 common the 
prescriptive formulas pioper to a liturgical manual for the 
guidance of sacrificing priests, a characteristic shared by the 
Umbrian texts of the Iguvme tablets and by Roman rituals 
as handed down in hteiary sources (c g those contamed in 
Cato’s dc agruultura) The difference lests m the nature of 
the ceremonies described The Capua tile is closely con- 
nected with funerary rites performed in the honour of 
infernal deities (Suri, Ledam, Calu, Larun, FuUnuftta, 
Natmnsiia(i ), Timm-, Sedum-, etc , but there is also mention 
of Tima, Um and, perhaps, Bacchus) Within the text, it is 
possible to distinguish buef sentences, rather uniform in 
structuie, with the verb 111 the imperative, the mdication of 
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the offering preceded at times by a numeral and the name 
of the divinity m the genitive case Of a moie difficult 
nature, 011 the other hand, is the determination of the exact 
technical meaning (1 e the conect tianslation) both of verbs 
expressing sacred acts (acas-, picas-, sac-, tut, thicu, apir-, utu, 
scuv-,fani~, mind, etc ), as of the nouns describing the offer- 
ings or the things offered (vacil, tardria, cleva, rtdna, zusleva, 
turza, etc ) Here, for example, is how the meaning of one 
of the prescriptive phrases may dimly be seen . 

Ledamsul ci tartiria ci-m 

To (the god) Letham thiee tartina and also three 

cleva acatri 

cleva ought to be offered (or similar phrase) 

Mention is probably made in the text of officiating priests 
(cipen), and peihaps also of the family ( lavtun ) of the dead 
man We have already noted the possibility that the Capua 
ritual may be connected to the ‘salvation’ saciifices con- 
tamed in the Libn Acherontici and remembeied by some late 
classical authors 10 

It is only natural that the greatest effoit m the deciphermg 
of Etruscan became concentrated on the longest text avail- 
able, the libei linteus of Zagieb, which owmg to good 
editing, die evenness of the senpt and regulai word- 
division, the lecentness of the language and the frequent 
recurrence of wolds and formulas, offers the most favour- 
able conditions foi decipherment. The text was fust studied 
with only partial success by Lattes, Torp, Rosenberg, and 
Trombetu, more recently, it has become the object of 
repeated and more thorough probings on the part of Runes, 
Cortsen, Olzscha, Vetter, and the author of the present 
book 11 

The hypothesis that the text contains a funerary ritual m 
some way connected with Egypt and the mummy on 
which the wrappmgs were found has now been definitely 
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discarded m favour of the view that it comprises a series of 
prescnptious connected with partly public ceremonies 
regulated by a religious calendar The most remarkable 
section of the text consists of a liturgical sequence, re- 
peated, with small variants, at least four times, 111 honour of 
the ‘gods’ (eiser h-c ku-c), of a god m cinpiti, and of Nep- 
tune As in the case of the Iguvme tablets, the sacrifices were 
made on behalf of institutions of a religious nature (a 
sanctuary) or a political natiue (a city or nation 7 ), indicated 
by the words hcmclcri cildl spuren meOlwnen-c enas Less 
important paragraphs prescribe, more or less summanly, 
ceremonies in honour of other divinities (Veltha, Tin, 
Culsu, and Uni) Each paragraph appears to be preceded by 
a date (day and month) e g eslem zaOmnni acale ‘on the 
eighteenth of the month of Acale (June)’ Of the words 
found repeated 111 the text, some are undeistood with 
sufficient clarity and precision (e g vtnum =wmc, ais, cu> = 
god, sacrifice, offering, tnr— gives, etc) Others are 
understood only in a general sense and no precise transla- 
tion can be given with any cei faulty (c g zeri, vac!, fak, 
esvi, ztislcva = sacred ceremonies, offciings , Jardan, mtnOen, 
Oezm, tul, all verbs connected with leligious worship, etc ). 
Finally, there arc a number of words on whose meaning 
there is much doubt and disagreement among scholars 
In this case too, the step most likely to lead to a complete 
decipherment of the text consists 111 the isolation of the 
syntactical units corresponding to complete phrases and the 
identification, as far as it is possible, of the essential elements 
of such phrases subject, verb or nominal predicate and 
complements To achieve this, much help is obtained from 
the isolation of conjunctive elements (like the enclitic 
particles -c and -uni, and, perhaps, also the word etnani) and, 
especially, fiom the distinction of nominal and verbal 
forms and the definition of the syntactical functions of cer- 
tain morphemes In many cases, no satisfactory lesult can be 
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attained or seems attainable, but m the most favourable 
instances, the structure of theEtiuscan text is revealed as a 
complex net of syntactical relations wheie only the semantic 
content of the lexical elements is missing Thus, m the phrase 
as-umpute tul Bansur hadrdi tepinBi-c, it is possible to recog- 
nize in till a verb in the imperative, dansur as the object and 
haBrBi repinQi-c as the complement m the locative Occasion- 
ally, however, even the semantic values of the component 
woids may be ainved at with a gi eater 01 lesser degree of 
accuracy, so that the general meaning of the phiasc can be 
made out, as if through a gradually lifting fog Here are 
some examples 

(1) Column vi, hues 9 ff. • 

zaBiiimsne haa$ fler 

on the twentieth (day?) of lus- the offering 

hcmitfiisca <j>ezen 

that concerns the hamphe -? should be made, 

laivisca lustref fler 

that concerns the /ae-? of the lus -? offering 

vacl-tnam dezeri 

and moreover the vad (libation?) should be made 

(2) Column vra, lines 3 ff. . 

Celi hudii zaBmnuS 

(on the month) of Cell (Septembei), the twenty-sixth 
flerxva Nedunsl 

(day) 5 the offermgs to the god Neptune 
sucri 

should be consecrated (or established or similar verb) 
6 ezeri-c 

and should be made 

(3) Column ix, lmes 6 ff. ■ 

radx tur hex $6 vinutn tnnflere 

to the left? give place thewme, invoke (01 propitiate) 
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NeOutdl un minx nunOen 

the god Neptune, 7 the vow, beseech (him) 

zusleve 

(with the offci ) of one ztdleva . . 

(4) Column xi, lines 14 If 

entnam Qesati fler Vetvef 

and on the same morning an offermg to Vcjove 

Qezeri etunm ms(na) . 

should be made and moreover the divine service . 

huOd zaOmmtS 

as on the twenty-sixth (day) 7 

The strenuous efforts made to mterpiet the Zagreb text 
with the help of the combinatoiy and the bilingual methods 
at e now well on the way to success Thcjoumcy is long and 
difficult and the goal can only he reached m slow successive 
stages But we may confidently state that, once the major 
hermeneutic problems of the Zagreb text have been solved, 
the obstacles that still bar oui way to the comprehension of 
the other texts will become much easier, even if new 
Etruscan texts of some length were to be added to our 
stock, as we most ardently hope 

Lexical Values 

So as to provide a moie complete picture of the state of our 
knowledge of Etruscan, we now give a list of those words 
whose meaning is known with certainty or near-certamty, 
classified accoi ding to their semantic content 12 

I -DEITIES AND RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 
ms, e/s ‘god’, aiscr, aisar, eiser ‘gods’, aisutia, aisna ‘divme, 
divine service’ , 

fler ‘offering, sacrifice’ ,_/?ei^iM ‘offerings’ ,Jlere ‘god, deity’, 
hent, hcnt-cn, sacm-tn, saamt sacred place or action, henisa 
‘consecrate’ , 
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zen sacred act ; 
vacl sacred act, perhaps ‘libation’ ; 

8ez, dezi, Oezm, Bezine, dezince, Oezeri ‘to make (an 
offermg)’ , 

mula, mult, mulu, mulune, nudum, mulumce, tnulvanice, 
nnilvemce, mulvunce, muluvanice, etc ‘to dedicate’ , mulav, 
tnlax ‘vow, anathema’, 

tur, tura, ture, tun, turn, turune, turce, turuce, turunce ‘to 
give’ , turza ‘gift’ ? 

til, ale, alee, ahee, aliqu ‘to give’ , alpan, alpnu ‘gift’? 
acas, acasa, acasce, acasn ‘to do, to give’, 
nunO, ntinOen, nunOene, nundend ‘to beseech (with an offer- 

m g)’ > 
ever ‘gift’ , 

trutnut, trutnvt ‘divinatory priest, soothsayei’ ? 
netms ‘haiuspex’ , zix ncOhac ‘liber haruspicinus 
frontac 'fulgimator , 

detram ‘trolley for offerings’ (cf Umbnau kletra) 

2 - THE rUNEItAKY WORLD 
daur, Qauia ‘tomb’, Omiry ‘funciary’, 
suOi, hOi ‘tomb’ (prop =Lat sedes) hid 1 ndl, suOi zivas, 
hdi hinOtu ‘abode of the dcad=tomb’, htdina ‘funciary’, 
cela ‘cell’ , 

mumsule-, rnundc, mund, ‘repository, loculus’ , 

mud ‘sarcophagus, urn’ , 

mutnci, mutana ‘saicophagus’; 

cesu, cesedce ‘to lie’ , 

lupu, lupuce ‘to die’, 

letne ‘to die’?, 

hinOial ‘soul’, hiuOiu ‘of the souls’, 

<f>e\su ‘mask’ 

3 -MAN, FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS: 
dm ‘soil’ , 
see, ^x, ‘daughter’; 
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put, puia ‘wife’ , 
ati, atiu ‘mother’ , 
tulurOtr ‘married couple’ , 
ati nactui ‘grandmother’ 
papa ‘grandfather’?, 
papacs, papals ‘grandson’ ? ) 
ttejts, tiefts ‘nephew’ , 
prumads, prumts ‘great-nephew’. 

4- MAN, LIFE AND ACTIONS 
ama, ame, amce ‘to be’ , 

svalce, svalas, sualOas ‘to live’ , 
ar, arQ, ara , arai, arcc ‘to do’ , 

cam, cant, caresrt, cerme, ceri^u, ccryimce ‘to make, to build’ , 
centr ‘pottery’ ? , 

laOc, laOena, laBene, saOas, settrune ‘to establish’ , 
sttO, sit tonal, suOte ‘to place, to stand’ 
hcct, ItexsO, heezri, hecce, hecice ‘to put, to do’ , 
tesantsa ‘to heal’ , tesmO ‘healer’ , 

z i X ne < 2, X“X e > zixunce ‘to write’ , ztx ‘written, book’. 

5 - POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

lautn, lavtn ‘family, gens’, lautnt ‘gentihtial’, 
lautm ‘fieeman’, lautnida ‘freewoman’, 
ctera ‘servant’ or member of the lower classes, eterau 
‘relating to the etera’, 
lupin (Lat suhulo) ‘piper’ , 

Oanaso ‘actoi’, 

*6runa (Htsychius Bpovva) ‘power, sovereignty’ , 

*lauxtune (Lat lucumo ) ‘kmg, prmce’, lucairce ‘to fill the 
office of lucumo’ 7 , 

ztlc, zdx, ztlaf) magistratuie, probably = ‘praetor’; zilaO 
mexl rasnal ‘praetor Etruriae zil(a)xnu, zilaxnOal, 
ztlaxu(tt)ce ‘to be a zilath’, 

maru, marunu, marmu, tnarunu'i magistratuie=Umbnan 
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maro, nummuxva ‘belonging to the nmru, maiunu 

tnarvnT to be a mam , 

camOt magistrature, cande, candce ‘to be a camdi’; 
cepen, emevc, ce^ase, celu pnestly titles , 
macstrevc 'magister , 

tenvc, tenwe, term, tenOas, tence ‘to have the functions of . ’ 
spur, 'spur ‘city, populus’, spurem, spurana ‘civic’, 
tudOt, tudiu ‘state’?, 

tneyl, medium ‘nation, league’?; me^l rasnal ‘Etnina’?, 
raka (Dionysius Paaivm) ‘Etiuscan, Etruna’, 
rumax ‘Roman’. 

(S' NATURE, HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS AND BUILDINGS 
*atida- (Hesychius av Sas, avrcts ) ‘noith-wind, eagle’ , 
*atctc (Hesychius apaicos) ‘spanow-hawk’ , 

*arim- (Stubo apipos) ‘monkey’ , 

*capu ‘falcon’ , 
hiuls ‘screech-owl’?, 

*damna (Hesychius Sd/xvos) ‘hoise’ , 
devru ‘bull’, 
leu ‘lion’ , 
vinum wine’ , 

verse ‘fire’?, vetsie ‘concerning Ere’?, 
zamadi ‘golden’?, zana ‘piecious’?, 
cape, capi names of vases, 
culrxna (Gieek X v ^X vr i) ' cu p’> 
cupe, xupe ‘cup’ , 
dapna ‘cup’ , 

lextumuza (Greek A e'^udoy) ‘small pitcher’ , 
prtixum, pi (■%/, prucuna (Greek 77 pdyou?) ‘pitchei ’ ; 
putere , putiza (Gieek norrjp) name of vase, 
qtUun, qutum (Greek i«L 8 (o) name of vase, 
adre part of budding, ‘atrium’, 1 aedes ’?, 

Qamce ‘has built’ , 

tular, tularu ‘border, lumt’ , 
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naper measure ‘feet’?, 
sren ‘figure’, henxve ‘figured’? 

7 -TIME AND ITS DIVISIONS' 

tin ‘day’ , 

Oesan ‘moining, day’ , 
tivr ‘months’ , 
civil ‘year, years’ , 
ril ‘at the age of . ’ , 

^velxitnal ( Velcitanus ) ‘March’, 
atnpiles ‘May’ , 
acak ( Actus ) ‘June’ , 

Oucte name of a month?, 

*t(»)raHC? [Traneus) ‘July’, 

*/ienwe? ( Ennius ) ‘August’, 
cell ( Coelius ) ‘September’. 


NOTES 

1 In American Journal of Philology, 193 6, pp 261 ff 

2 On the whole question of the origin of the Etiuscan alphabet, 
see G Buonarruct, Eptgrajia etrusca, pp 133 ff, with bibliography, 
see also M Guarducci, 111 Studi Etruschi, xiv, 1940, pp 281 ff, and 
R Carpenter, in American Journal of Archaeology, xux, 1945, pp 452 ff 

3 The exceptional presence of 0 mfrontac (=fuJgm lator) in the 
bi-hngual inscription of Pesaro (C 1 1 69) may be explained by the 
fact that this very late inscription belongs to the border region of 
Etruria 

4 The Latin use of the letter c, derived from Greek y, is certainly 
due to Etruscan influence In archaic times there probably also 
existed small differences in the pronunciation of the letters, c, q, and 
fc, as attested by their use with the different vowels c was normally 
followed by the front vowels t and e, k by the middle vowel a, and 
3 by the back vowel 11 

$ E Vetter, 111 Glotta, xxiv, pp 114 If , xxvii, pp 137 ff , G 
Buonamiu, L' inter punzione sillaluca, etc , m Studi Etinsdu, xvi, 1942, 
pp 263 ff , F Slotty, Bettragc zur Etruskologie, /, Silbeiiptmktiernng 
urnl Silhnbild'ing till AltctruskiAien, 1952 The httei authoi tends to 
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regard the phenomenon as due to purely phonetic causes, as a mark 
of syllabic division, objections to tins view will be found in K 
Olzscha, m Gnomon, 1953, pp 271 ff, M Pallottmo, in Stndi 
Etrusch, xxn, 1952-3, pp 478 ff 

6 S P Cortsen, 111 Glotla, xxvi, 1937, pp 10 ff 

7 See K Olzscha, m Neue JahrhuchcrJttr Wissenschaft unit Jugend- 
btldung, 1936, p 105 

8 K Olzscha, Interpretation der Agramer Mwmenhtnde, 1939, pp 
103 ff , see also V Pisam, who, m Archtm Glottologico, xxxiv, 1942, 
pp 116 ff , prefers to speak of an ‘intransitive’ nature of the Etruscan 
verb 

9 On the subjects 0 f Etruscan phonetics and m orphology, see also 
M Pallottmo, Element! di lingua etrusca, 1936, with the modifica- 
tions required by recent progress in the science H L Stoltcnberg’s 
recent synthesis on Etruscan grammatical structure, Etrusktsche 
Sprachlehie nut vollstandtgem Worterbuch, should be consulted with 
care 

10 See F Ribczzo, m La Parolct del Passalo, 1, 1946, pp 286 ff , 
M Pallottmo, Sulla lettura e ml contenuto della grande mtztone di 
Capua, m StudiElruscht, xx, 1948-9, pp 159 ff 

11 Cf Stndi Etruschi, vols vi ff, E Vetter, Etrusktsche Wort- 
deutungen, 1, 1937, K Olzscha, Interpretation der Agramer Miinuenlmde, 
1939, and Glotta, xxxi, 1948, pp 105 ff , xxxii, 1953, pp 283 ff 

12 See Muller-Deecke, Die Etrusker, 1871, n, pp 508 ff, S P 
Cortsen, Vocabulorutn etmscorm mterpretatio, in Nord Tidsskrtftf 
filol fjerderceke, vi, 1917, pp 165 ff , A Trombetti, La lingua etrusca, 
1928, pp 21 1 ff, M Pallottmo, Elcmcnti di lingua etrusca, 1936, pp, 
87 ff , E Vetter, Etrusktsche Wortdeutnngen, 1, 1937, H L Stolten- 
berg, Etiuskische Spiachlehre nut vollstandtgem Woiterbuch, 1950 (with 
reservations as to many of the proposed translations) 
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Aborigines, 19 
Acerr.se, 91, 123 
Achacns, S3 
Achan, 54 

Adige valley, 25, 153, 93 
Adm, 76 

Adriatic dialects, 26 ff 
Aegean civilization see Minoan- 
Myccnean civilization 
Aegean languages, 23, 31, 30, 53, 
39, oa, 63,23*5 

Aenulia, 19, 24, 34, 50, 64, 88, 95, 
105, 166 
Aeneas, 46, 54 

Aeneolitluc culture, 22, 33, 38, 
51 fF, 64, 66, 68 
Aeolis, 60, 201 
Aequi, 41,92 
Aesaronenscs, 79 

Africa (North), 31, 76, 144, 208, 242 

Afuiia family, 270 

Alta (king of Hades), 104, 162 

Albanian, 29 

Albano, r8S 

Aletrmm (Alatn), 97 

Alishar, 60 

Alpine region, 25, 30 IF , 47, 63, 84, 
87, 94. 97 
Alsium (Palo), 113 
Aniejuoptah, 50 
Anatolia see Asia Minor 
Apuimnic uvihzation, 23, 33 ff, 

64,71 

Aphrodite see Turan 
Aplu (Apollo), 100 n 14, no, 160, 
Iy8, 20T, 5 


Apuha, 27, 29, 30, 33, 35, 7 1 
Apulian culture, 34 ff, 41 
Arcadia, 54 
Ares see Mans 
Argolis, S4 

Annnnum (Ruiunr), 93, 126 
Aristodenius of Cumae, 14s 
Antimi see Artunics 
Armenian, 21 

Arretmm (Arezzo), ro3 FF, 108, 
124, 137, 146, 150 ff, 186, 214, 
2191,23811 2, 16a 
Artumes (Artemis), 160 
Asia Minor (peoples, civilizations, 
languages), 23, 25, 31, 46, 48, SO, 
52 ff, 39 ff, 67, 151, 183, 201, 
235 ff. 

Assyria see Mesopotamia 
Ateste(Este), 34, 41, 98 
Athene, 160 , sec also Menerva 
Athens, 7s, 201, 220 
Atys, 46, 62 
Attica, 34, 75 
Aucno see Ocno 
‘Aiisoman’ culture, 3 4, 39 ff 

Babylon see Mesopotamia 
Bacchus, 147, 171, 175, see also 
Fufluns, Pacha 
Balearic Islands, 75 
Balkans, 29 ff, 32,65 
Basque see Iberia 
Bayrakli, 60 
Begoe jceVecui 
Berlin Museum, 125, 212, 243 
Bisenzio see Viseutnnn 
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Blera (Bieda), 118, 211 
Bologna (Bonoma, Felsina), 92, 98, 
105, 125 ff, 142, 194, 210, 221, 
lgb 

Bolsena reeVolsirm 
Bonaparte, Lucien, Prince of 
Camno, 10S, 11(3 
Brauron, 75 

Bronze cultures, 21 ff, 31 ff, 40, 
48, SI, 62, 66, 70 if 

Caere (Cerveten), 58 ff , 70, 79 ff, 
85 ff, 105, 312 ff , 13s ff , 186 ff, 
194 ff., 210 ff , 214 ff , 2.18, 223, 
240, 260, 270, m, 3b, Sa , Sb, 20, 
21, 27d, 2S.3C, 31 
Caesena (Cesena), 93, 126 
Cafate L , 166 
Calabria, 23, 34 
Caletta, 120, 137 
Calus, 271 
Camillus, 109 
Campani, no 

Campania, 25 ff, 29, 33 ff . 41, 4 s , 
80, 82, 87 ff , 91 ff , 95, 97 ff , 125. 
132, 136, 174, 217, 220, 242, 255 
Camno, 105, 116 
Capitol, go, 162, 188, 192, 2ga 
Capua, 89, 91, 97 ff, too n 18, 125, 
156, 160, 173, 180, 234, 237, 243, 
25s, Museum 125 
Cana, 200 
Canuola, 2J 
Carrara, 185 

Carthage, 27, 56, 74ff , 82, 95 
Casal Manttimo, 1 87 
Castcl d’Asso, 117, 21 1 
Catha (Cautha), 147, 269, 271 
aucasian languages, 48, 233, 235 
iicna (Cecma), 150 
feltac (peoples, languages), 21, 68, 
•93, 126 

halchas, 62, 72, 88, 257 
halcolithic see Aencolithic 
Cliarun (Charon), 171 
Chianeiano, 122, so 


Cilicia, 241 
Cilnu, ISO 
Citci della Pieve, 122 
Civitacastellana, no see Faleru 
Civita Lavmia (Lanuvio), Ua 
Clusiuni (Chiusi), 58 ff, 103, 105, 
108, 121 ff, 134, 136 ff, 170, 
lB6ff, 193 ff, 199, 211 ff,2i6ff, 
219, 224, 238 n 2, 2a, 2b, 11b, 
14a, 13b, 22, 23, Museum, 122 
Corchiano, 117 
Corinth, 132 
Corneto see Tarquinn 
Corsica (territory, peoples), 27, 
75 ff, 78 ff, 82 

Cortona, 54, 103 ff., 108, 123 ff, 
137, 186, 213, 238n 2, lga 
Corytlius, 104 
Cost (Ansedoma), 119, 186 
Crete, 33, S4. 57> see also Minoan- 
Myccneau civilization 
Croton, 54 
Culsu, 269, 273 

Cumae, 82, 89, 92, 145, 222, 258 
Cuneo, 99 n 6 
Cuprolithic see Aencolithic 
Cyprus, 57, 191, 200, 202 

Dardamans, 55 
Daumans, 41, 99 u 7 
Delphi, 132 

Dulnvoluti, Consentes, etc , 161 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 81 
Dionysus, 75, 171 
Dioscundes, 162 
Dolciano, 122 
Dorians, 72 n 7 
Dravidian languages, 233 

Echetn, 137 

Egypt (history, civilization, lan- 
guage, etc), 13, 23, 33, 37, 50, 
55 ff , 169, 223, 230 ff, 235, 240 
Elba, 78, 81, iai, 219 
Ephesus, 132 
Erinyes, 171 
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Este see A teste 
Eugancan region, 43 n 14, 88 
Europe (Central and Northern), 
22, 84, 93,97 

Faesuhe (Fiesole), 108, 124, 137, 
186, 1 1)4, 23 8 n 2, Museum 124 
Falem (Civitacastcllana), 97, 117, 
1 3 

Faleni Novi (Santa Maria dl 
Fallen), 117, ib 

Faliscan (territory, people, civiliza- 
tion, language), 91, 97, 117, 190, 
238 n 2, 253 
Fnlterom (Lake), lS , 1 
Fantmi Voltumnae, 1 18, 132 ff , 135, 
139, 174 

Favores Opcrtanei, 161 
Farncse, 118 
Felsma see Bologna 
Fcluske Avcle, 141 ff 
Ferrara Museum, 126 
Fcscennn, 181 
Fiesole see Facsulae 
Florence, 124, 137, Archaeological 
Museum, 104, 120, 122, 124, 1 40, 
191, 212, 243, 3,1, 161 1, 17, 25a, 
23I1, 32 

Fordongianus, 79 
France, 22, 44 11 22, 68, 7 6 
Fufluns (Bacchus), 247 ff., see aho 
Bacchus, Pacha 

Gauls see Celtic 
Genu, 138 

Germanic (peoples, languages), 21, 
93 

Geunauy, 22 
Golasecca culture, 34, 41 
Gortyna, 34 
Gortyma, 54 
Gortys, 54 

Greece (terntory, peoples, civiliza- 
tion, languages, influence on 
Etruna), 21, 27, 34, 38, 52 IF, 
56 ff, 60 ff, 71, 74 ff, 80 ff, 


86 ff, 9i ff, 95, 130 ff, 139, 
143 ff, 148, 135 ff, 163, 167 ff, 
170 ff, 17S ff, 188 ff, an, 
213 ft', 216 ff, 230 ff, 233, 239, 
2 46 ff, 257 ff, 261 ff, 278 
Grosseto, 70, 120 
Gubbio see Iguyine tablets 
Gyrton, 54 

Hallstatt culture, 44 n 2 
Heba (Maghano), 120, 160 ff, 243, 
270 

Hellespont, 54 

Hephaistos, 160, see also Sethlans 
Hera, 75, 160, see also Juno, Uni 
Hercle (Hercules, Hcrahles), 160, 
25a 

Herculaneum, 241 
Hermes, irto, 269 , see also Turms 
Hiero of Syracuse, 222 
Hittitc, 53, 230, 240 
Hcrta (Orte), 117 

Iapygian (people, language), 27 ff , 
41 

lapocli, Iapuzci, 29 
Iberia (territory, peoples, lan- 
guages), 27, 32, 75 ff , 233, 266 
Iguvme (Gubbio) tablets, 29, 96, 
134, 166, 241, 271, 273 
Illyria (territory, peoples, lan- 
guages), 27 ff , 43 n 14 
Imbros, 46 

Indian (languages), ar, 60 
Indo-European languages, 19 ff, 
22, 24, 40, 47 ff, 30 ff, 65 ff, 
234ft", 246 
Ionia, 60, 132, 201 
Iranian languages, 21, 60 
Irntlu, 91 

Iron cultures, 21 ff, 33, 36 ff, 
48 ff, 62, 71, 78, 88, 95, 113; see 
aha ‘Villanovan’ culture 
Ischia ill Cistro, 70, 118 
Isola F arnese see Veil 
Istrn, 33 
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Italic peoples, languages, ig ff, 22, 
24 ff, 29 ff, 39 ff, 50 ff, 60, 

64 ff, 68, 83, 89, 92, 1 17, 172, 
174, 233 ff, 244 ff, see also 
Latins, Sabellians, Umbrians 

Jewish people, language, 213, 231 
Juno, 90, 96, 160, 162, see also Uni 
Jupiter, 90, 160 ff, 188, 192, see 
also Tin 

Karmnia, 59 
ICaratepe, 241 
Koryphasion, 130 

Lanuvio see Civita Lavima 
Lares, 161, 247 
Larissa, 34 
Larun, 271 
Lasa, Lasae, 138, 247 
La Tine culture, 93 
Latin, 19, 23 ff, 1 17, 230, 240 ff, 
244 ff, 251, 258, 2G8 
Litium (territory, people, civiliza- 
tion), 23, 29, 34, 39 ff , 48, 54, 61, 
64 ff, 71, 86 ff , 89 ff , 94 ff, 98, 
106 ff, 109, 143, 172, 190, 210, 
242, 247, 257 
Latona, 11 r 
Lausitz culture, 44 n 22 
Lemnos (territory, people, civiliza- 
tion, language), 46, 30, 53, 55, 
59ff,67, 69, 236 
Lepontians, 97 
Lesbos, 54 
Lethain, 271 ff 
Liber see Bacchus 
Libyan languages, 27, 31 
Ligurians (peoples, language), 23 ff , 
31, 41, 63, 67, 88, 93 ff, 98, 236 
Liguria, 34 ff, 88, 94, 242 
Lipari Islands, 34, 76, 82 
Lombaidy, 24, 34, 88 
London (British Museum), 116, 
2a, fh, 6a, 6b, 8a, 8b, 10, 11a, 


lib, 16b, 18a, 26a, 26b, 2 6c, 27a, 
27 b, 27 c, 27 d 
Lozzo d’Este, 64 
Lucama, 25, 37, 40 
LucumonLS, 132, 138 ff 
Luna (Luni), 94, 137, 190 
Lusitamau inscriptions, S3 11 2 
Lyua (people, language), 33, 53, 
200 

Lydia (territory, people, lan- 
guage), 46 ff , S3 ff , 59 ff, I5I , 
182 ff, 203, 230 

Macedonia, 54, 200 
Macstwa see Mastarna 
Maecenas, 130 
Magiano seeHeba 
Magna Graecia, 98, 190, 199 
Malta, 13, 130 
Manes, 161 
Mann, 162 

Mantua (Mantova), 92 ff , 126, 248 
Mantus, 162, 248 
Marches seePicene 
Mans (Mars), 96, 139 ft', 271, 12, 
18a, lSc 

Marsighana d’Albegna, 104, 120, 

137, 258 

Marzabotto, 93, 126, 16 6, 173, 188, 
210 

Massa Marittima, 104, 120 
Mastarna, 89 ff, ri6, 145 
Matera, 40 

Mediterranean languages, 25, 31, 
48 ft, 52, 65, 69,83 n 2,235 
Melpum, 121 

Menerva (Minerva), 90, 96, 104, 
124, 160, 162, 247, 231 
Mercury jeeTurms 
Mesopotamian (civilizations, lan- 
guages), 23, 33. 57. 162 , 230 
Messapnns, 41, language see 
Iapygian 
Me teli Aule, 17 
Michelangelo, T04 
Milan, 93 
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MiHzzo, 36, 71 
Miltiadcs, 59 
Minerva ace Menerva 
Minoan-Mycenean civilization, 23, 
33. 3S, 37,diff.i42.zu 
Misa sec Marzabotto 
Modena see Mutma 
Mom, 171 

Moutalto di Castro, 116 
Moutcfiasconc, 11S 
Monteleoue di Spoleto, 220 
Monte Pitti, 271 
Montcpulciano, 122 
Munich Museum, nd, 14b 
Mutnn (Modena), 93, 126 
Mycenae, 129 

Narce, ir7 
Naxos (m Sicily), d2 
Neolitluc culture, 21 ff, see also 
Aencolithic 
Ncpete (Nepi), 117, 13(1 
Netlums (Neptune), 9O, 273 ff 
New York Metropolitan Museum, 
220 

NuueLartk, 142 
Nola, 91, 125 
Norclna, 117, 21 1 
Nucena (Noccra), 91 

Ocno, 92 
Olympia, 132, 222 
Orientalizing civilization, 38, 48, 
31, 3d ff, do ff, 79, 95, 97. trz, 
170, 193, 195, 199, 213, 225, 28 
Orphic cults, 171 

Orvieto, 103 ff, 118 ff, 127 n 12, 
133, 188, 194 ff, 238 11 2,96 
Oscan (people, language) see 
Sibellian 

Pacha (Bicelim), 147, 175, 269, 
271 , sec also Bacchus, Fulluns 
Facstum, 97 
Palaeolithic culture, 21 
Palatine, 23, 90 


Palermo Museum, 122, 140 
Palestrina (Praencste), 100 n 19, 2r2 
Palinuro, 37 
Pilo jeeAluuin 
Puna, 122 

Paris (Louvre), ud, 265, jb, 20, 21 
Parma, 93 , 12d 
Pcithcsa, 137 

Pelasgians, 19, 43 11 17, 50 ff, 75, 
23811 4 

Peloponnesus, 130, 201 
Penates, idi 

Persephone see Phersipnai 
Penepolis, 240 

Perusia (Perugia), 92, 108, 123, 137, 
186 ff, 194, 2or, 214, 219 ff, 
238 n 2, 243, 2dp, Museum, 122, 
243, 269 

Pesaro, 16C, 244, 279 11 3 
Peueetians, 41 

Phersipnai (Persephone), 162 
Phersu, 218 
Philistines, 35 
Phocaems, 72 11 7 
Phrygians, 60, 182, 200 
Piacenza m Placentia 
Piancllo dell i Gengi, 3d, 31, d4 
Pitcue (territory, peoples, civiliza- 
tion, languages), 2d, 28 ff, 34, 
41,88, 95. 97 
Piedmont, 34, 88 
Pile-dwellings, 22, 34, 52 
Piombino, 121 
Pisa, 79, 137 
Pitigltino, 118 

Plaeentaa, 93, I2d, I5d, Ido, ld3 ff, 
271 

Po Valley, 22, 25, 31, 34, 52, d4, 
87 ff, 92, 97 ff, 125 ff, 220 ff, 
255 

Poggio Buco see Statoma 
Poggio Gaiella, 122 
Poggio Renzo, 122 
Pohda culture, 34 
Polunartiuni (Bomarzo), 117 
Pompeii, 91, 125 
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Populoma, 70, 78 ff, 81, 106, 108, 
121, 137, 187, 215, 218 ff, 238 
n 2, 248, 271 
Porseiim, 122, 138, 188 
Pozarli, 60 

Praencsce see Palestrina 
Precu finally, 269 
Pulena Laris, 269 
Punic, 27, 1 13 
Pylos, 130 

Pyrgos (Santa Sevcra), 81, 113, 186 

Raetian (peoples, language), 25, 
27, 31. 47, 52, 63 , i 55, 67, 88, 94, 
97,2380 4 
Rameses III, 50 
Rasenna, 46 ff, 63, 134, 178 
Ravenna, 93, 220 
Remus, 19, 23 
Riserva del Truglio, 61 
Romagna, 29, 36, 39, <14 
Rome (history, civilization), 23, 4 6, 
48, J4, 68, 74, 82, 84 ff, 89 ff, 
93, 95 ff, 108 ff, 113, 117, 119, 
130, 132 ff, 137, 143 ff, 149 ff, 
155 ff, 162 ff, 172 ff, 179, 181, 
185 ff, 188, 192, 198, 202, 204, 
207, 217 ff, 221 fl, 241 ff, 1J, 
29a, Rome Museums, 112, 116, 
127 n 9, 177 n 7, 223, 226 n 2 , j, 
13, rj, 29< 1, 20b, see also Vaucan 
Romulus, 19, 23 
Rosetta Stone, 240 
Runes, 97 

Ruselke (Roselle), 108, 120, 137, 
218, 240 

Sabellic (and Oscm) (peoples, 
language), 19, 25 ff, 40 ff, 64, 
71, 88, 92, 95 ff, 246 
Sabines, 117, see also Sabellic 
Salernum, 87, 125 
Salpinum, 119, 137 
Sammtes (territory, people), 26, 34, 
41, 89, 92, 95, 97, see also Sabellic 
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